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PREFACE. 



It is a remarkable fact in the history of science, that the oldest book of 
Elementary Geometry is still considered as the best, and that the writings 
of Euclid, at the distance of two thousand years, continue to form the most 
approved introduction to the mathematical sciences. This remarkable 
distinction the Greek Geometer owes not only to the elegance and correct- 
ness of his demonstrations, but to an arrangement most happily contrived 
for the purpose of instruction, — advantages which, when they reach a cer- 
tain eminence, secure the works of an author against the injuries of time 
more efiectually than even originality of invention. The Elements of Eu- 
clid, however, in passing through the hands of the ancient editors dmring 
the decline of science, had suffered some diminution of their excellence, and 
much skill and learning have been employed by the modem mathemati- 
cians to deliver them from blemishes which certainly did not enter into their 
original composition. Of these mathematicians. Dr. Sim son, as he may 
be accounted the last, has also been the most successful, and has left very 
little room for the ingenuity of future editors to be exercised in, either by 
amending the text of Euclid, or by improving the translations from it. 

Such being the merits of Dr. Sihson's edition, and the reception it has 
met with having been every way suitable, the work now offered to the pub- 
lic will perhaps appear unnecessary. And indeed, if the geometer just 
named had written with a view of accommodating the Elements of Euclid 
to the present state of the mathematical sciences, it is not likely that any 
thing new in Elementary Geometry would have been soon attempted. But 
his design was different ; it was his object to restore the writings of Euclid 
to their original perfection, and to give them to Modem Europe as nearly 
as possible in the state wherein they made their first appearance in Ancient 
Greece. For this undertaking, nobody could be better qualified than Dr. 
SiMsoN ; who, to an accurate knowledge of the learned languages, and an 
indefatigable spirit of research, added a profound skill in the ancient Geome- 
try, and an admiration of it almost enthusiastic. Accordingly, he not only 
restored the text of Euclid wherever it had been cormpted, but in some 
cases removed imperfections that probably belonged to the original work : 
though his extreme partiality for his author never permitted him to suppose 
that such honour could fall to the share either of himself, or of any other of 
the modems. 

But, after all this was accomplished, something still remained to be done, 
since, notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of Euclid's Ele- 
ments, it could not be doubted that some alterations might be made that 
would accommodate them better to a state of the mathematical sciences, so 
much more improved and extended than at the period when they were 
written. Accordingly, the object of the edition now ofiered to the public, is 
not so much to give the writings of Euclid the form which they originally 
had, as that which may at present render them most useful. 



PRSFACS. 

One ot the alterations made With this view, respects the Doctrine of 
Proportion, the method of treating which, as it is laid down in the fifth of 
Euclid, has great advantages accompanied with considerable defects ; of 
which, however, it must be observed, that the advantages are essential, and 
the defects only accidental. To explain the nature of the former requires 
a more minute examination than is suited to this place, and must therefore 
be reserved for the Notes ; but, in the mean time, it may be remarked, that 
no definition, except that of Euclid, has ever been given, from which the 
properties of proportionals can be deduced by reasonings, which, at the 
same time that they are perfectly rigorous, are also simple and direct. As 
to the defects, the prolixness and obscurity that have so often been com- 
plained of in the fifth Book, they seem to arise chiefly from the nature of 
the language employed, which being no other than that of ordinary dis- 
course, cannot express, without much tediousness and circumlocution, the 
relations of mathematical quantities, when taken in their utmost generality, 
and when no assistance can be received from diagrams. As it is plain that 
the concise language of Algebra is directly calculated to remedy this in- 
convenience, I have endeavoured to introduce it here, in a very simple form 
however, and without changing the nature of the reasoning, or departing 
in any thing from the rigour of geometrical demonstration. By this means, 
the steps of the reasoning which were before far separated, are brought 
near to one another, and the force of the whole is so clearly and directly 
perceived, that I am persuaded no more difficulty will be found in under- 
standing the propositions of the fifth Book than tnose of any other of the 
Elements. 

In the second Book, also, some algebraic signs have been introduced, for 
the sake of representing more readily the addition and subtraction of the 
rectangles on which the demonstrations depend. The use of such sym- 
bolical writing, in translating from an original, where no symbols are used, 
cannot, I think, be regarded as an unwarrantable liberty : for, if by that 
means the translation is not made into English, it is made into that univer- 
sal language so much sought after in all the sciences, but destined, it would 
seem, to be enjoyed only by the mathematical. 

The alterations above mentioned are the most material that have been 
attempted on the books of Euclid. There are, however, a few others, 
which, though less considerable, it b hoped may in some degree facilitate 
the study of the Elements. Such are those made on the defiaitions in the 
first Book, and particularly on that of a straight line. A new axiom is also 
introduced in the room of the 12th, for the purpose of demonstrating more 
easily some of the properties of parallel lines. In the third Book, the re- 
marks concerning the angles made by a straight line, and the circumference 
of a circle, are left out, as tending to perplex one who has advanced no 
farther than the elements of the science. Some propositions also have 
been added ; but for a fuller detail concerning these changes, I must refer 
to the Notes, in which several of the more difficult, or more interesting sub- 
jects of Elementary Geometry are treated at considerable length. 

College of Edinburgh, 
Dec, 1, 1813. 
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BOOK I. 

THE PRINCIPLES. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS AND SIGNS. 

1. Geometry is a science which has for its object the measurement of mag- 
nitudes. 

Magnitudes may be considered under throe dimensions, — ^length, breadth, 
height or thickness. 

2. In Geometry there are several generlil terms or principles ; such as, 
Definitions, Propositions, Axioms, Theorems, Problems, Lemmas, Scho- 
liums, Corollaries, 6lc. 

3. A Definition is the explication of any term or word in a science, show- 
ing the sense and meaning in which the term is employed. 

Every definition ought to be clear, and expressed in words that are 
common and perfectly well understood. 

4. An Aonontf or Maxim, is a self-evident proposition, requiring no fonnal 
demonstration to prove the truth of it ; but is received and assented to as 
soon as mentioned. 

Such as, the whole of any thing is greater than a part of it ; or, the 
whole is equal to all its parts taken together ; or, two quantities that 
are each of them equal to a third quantity, are equal to each other. 

5. A Theorem is a demonstrative proposition ; in which some property is 
asserted, and the truth of it required to be proved. 

Thus, when it is said that the sum of the three angles of any plane tri- 
angle is equal to two right angles, this is called a Theorem ; and the 
method of collecting the several arguments and proofs, and laying 
them together in proper order, by means of which the truth of the 
proposition becomes evident, is called a Demonstration. 

6. A Direct Demonstration is that which concludes with the direct and cer- 
tain proof of the proposition in hand. 

It IS also called Positive or Affirmative, and sometimes an Ostensive De^ 
monstratumf because it is most satisfactory to the mind. 
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7. An Indirect or Negative Demonstratum is that which shows a proposition 
to be true, by proving that some absurdity would necessarily follow if 
the proposition advanced were false. 

This is sometimes called Reductio ad Ahsurdum ; because it shows the 
absurdity and falsehood of all suppositions contrary to that contained 
in the proposition. 

8. A Problem b a proposition or a question proposed, which requires a so- 
lution. 

As, to draw one line perpendicular to another ; or to divide a line into 
two equal parts. 

9. Solution of a problem is the resolution or answer given to it. 

A Numerical or Numeral solution, is the answer given in numbers. A 
Geometrical solution, is the answer given by the principles of Geome- 
try. And a Mechanical solution, is one obtained by trials. 

10. A Lemma is a preparatory proposition, laid down in order to shorten 
the demonstration of the main proposition which follows it. 

11. A Corollary^ or Consectary, is a consequence drawn immediately from 
some proposition or other premises. 

12. A Scholium is a remark or observation made on some foregoing propo- 
sition or premises. 

13. An Hypothesis is a supposition assumed to be true, in order to argue 
from, or to found upon it the reasoning and demonstration of some pro- 
position. 

14. A Postulate, or Petition, is something required to be done, which is so 
easy and evident that no person will hesitate to allow it. 

15. Method is the art of disposing a train of arguments in a proper order, 
to investigate the truth or falsity of a proposition ^ or to demonstrate it to 
others when it has been found out. This is either Analytical or Syn- 
thetical. 

16. Analysis, or the Analytic method, is the art or mode of finding out the 
truth of a proposition, by first supposing the thing to be done, and then 
reasoning step by step, till we arrive at some known truth. This is also 
called the Method of Invention, or Resolution ; and is that which is com- 
moidy used in Algebra, 

17. Synthesis, or the Synthetic Method, is the searching out truth, by first 
laying down simple principles, and pursuing the consequences flowing 
from them till we arrive at the conclusion. This is also called the Me- 
thod of Composition ; and is that which is commonly used in Geometry, 

18. The sign = (or two parallel lines), is the sign of equality ; thus, 
A=:B, implies that the quantity denoted by A is equal to the quantity 
denoted by B, and is read A equal to B. 

19. To signify that A t^ greater than B, the expression A 7 B is used. And 
to signSy that A is less than B, the expression A^^ B is used. 
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20. The sign of Addition is an erect cross ; thus A+B implies the sum of 
A and B, and is called A plus B. 

21. Subtraciian is denoted by a single line ; as A — B, which is read A 
minus B ; A — B represents their difference, or the part of A remaining, 
when a part equal to B has been taken away from it. 

In like manner, A — B+C, or A+C — B, signifies that A and C are to 
be added together, and that B is to be subtracted from their sum. 

22. Multiplication is expressed by an oblique cross, by a point, or by simple 
apposition : thus, A x B, A . B, or AB, signifies that the quantity de- 
noted by A is to be multiplied by the quantity denoted by B. The ex- 
pression AB should not be employed when there is any danger of con- 
founding it with that of the line AB, the distance between the points A 
and B. The multiplication of numbers cannot be expressed by simple 
apposition. 

23. When any quantities are enclosed in a parenthesis, or have aline drawn 
over them, they are considered as one quantity with re spect to o ther 
symbob: thus, the expression AX(B+C — D), or AxB+C — ^D, re- 
presents the product of A by the quantity B+C — D. In like manner, 
(A+B)x(A — B+C), indicates the product of A+B by the quantity 
A— B+C. 

24. The Co^jfieient of a quantity is the number prefixed to it: thus, 2AB 
signifies that the line AB is to be taken 2 times ; ^AB signifies the half 
of the line AB. 

25. Ptutnon, or the ratio of one quantity to another, is usually denoted by 
placing one of the two quantities orer the other, in the form of a fraction : 

thus, s signifies the ratio or quotient arising from the division of the 

quantity A by B. In fact, this is division indicated. 

26. The Square^ Cube, d^c, of a quantity, are expressed by placing a small 
figure at the right hand of the quantity: thus, the square of the line 
AB is denoted by AB^, the cube of the line AB is designated by AB^ ; 
and so on. 

27. The Roots of quantities are expressed by means of the radical sign >/, 
with the proper index annexed ; thus, the square root of 5 is indicated 
y5 ; '/(A X B) means the square root of the product of A and B, or the 

mean proportional between them. The roots of quantities are some- 
times expressed by means of fractional indices : thus, the cube root of 

AXBxC may be expressed by VAxBxC, or (AxBxC)», and 
soon. 

28. Numbers in a parenthesis, such as ^5. 1.), refers back to the number 
of the proposition and the Book in wnich it has been announced or de- 
monstrated. The expression (15. 1.) denotes the fifteenth proposition, 
first book, and so on. In like manner, (3. Ax.) designates tne third 
axiom ; (2. Post.) the second postulate ; (Def. 3.) the third definition, 
and so on. 
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29. The word, therefore^ or henee^ frequently occun. To ^ress either of 
these words, the sign /. is generally used. 

30. If the quotients of two pairs of numbers, or quantities, are equal, the 

quantities are said to be proportional: thus, if ^ ^ K > then, A tj to B 

asC toD. And the abbreviations of the proportion is, A : B : : C : D ; 
it is sometimes written A : B=C : D. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. <*A Point is that which has position, but not magnitude*." (See 
Notes.) 

2. A line is length without breadth. 

" Corollary. The extremities of a line are points ; and the intersections 
" of one line with another are also points." 

3. " If two lines are such that they cannot coincide in any two points, with- 
" out coinciding altogether, each of them is called a straight line." 

** Cor. Hence two straight lines cannot inclose a space. Neither can two 
" straight lines have a common segment ; that is, they cannot coincide 
" in part, without coinciding altogether." 

4. A superficies is that which has only length and breadth. 

* Cor. The extremities of a superficies are lines ; and the intersections of 
" one superficies with another are also lines." 

5. A plane superficies is that in which any two points being taken, the 
straight line between them lies wholly in that superficies. 

6. A plane rectilineal angle is the inclination of two straight lines to one 
another, which meet together, but are not in the same straight line. 





N. B. ' When several angles are at one point B, any one of them is ex- 
' pressed by three letters, of which the letter that is at the vertex of the an- 

* gle, that is, at the point in which the straight lines that contain the angle 

* meet one another, is put between the other two letters, and one of these 
' two is somewhere upon one of those straight lines, and the other upon the 

* other line : Thus the angle which is contained by the straight lines, AB, 

* CB, is named the angle ABC, or CBA ; that which is contained by AB, 

* The definitioiM marked with invartad ooqunu »n different fiom thoee of findid. 
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' BD,» aamed the ai^^ ABD, or DBA ; and that which is coatdned hj 
< BD, CB, is called the angle DBG, or CBD ; but, if there be only one an- 
' gle at a point, it may be expressed by a letter placed at tint point ; as the 
' angle at £.' 



7. When a straight line standing on another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal 
to one another, each of the angles is called 
a right angle ; and the straight line which 
stands on the othsr, is calkd m peipendtciih 
lartoit. 



8. An obtuse sa|^e is tbat which is greater than a right angle. 



9. An acute an|^ is that which is less than a right angle. 

10. A figure is that which is enclosed by one or more boundaries. — The 
word area denotes the quantity of space contained in a figure^ without any 
reference to the nature of the line or lines which bound it, 

11. A circle is a plane figure contained by one fine, which is called the 
eircQolereneei and is such that all stra^rht lines drawn from a certain 
point within the figure to the circumference, are equal to one anodiAr. 




12. And this point is called the centre of the circle. 

13. A diameter of a circle is a straight line drawn through the centre, and 
terminated both ways by the circumference. 

14. A semicircle is the figure contained by a diameter and the pirt of the 
drcumference cut ofiT by the diameter. 

2 
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15. Rectilineal figures are those which are contained by straight lines. 

16. Trilateral figures, or triangles, by three straight lines. 

17. Quadrilateral, by four straight lines. 

18. Multilateral figures, or polygons, by more than four straight lines. 

19. Of three sided figures, an equilateral triangle is that which has three 
equal sides. 

20. An isosceles triangle is that which has only two sides equal. 






21. A scalene triangle is that which has three unequal sides. 

22. A right angled triangle is that which has a right angle. 

23. An obtuse angled triangle is that which has an obtuse angle. 




24. An acute angled triangle is that which has three acute angles. 

25. Of four sided figures, a square is that which has aU its sides equal 
and all its angles right an^es. 



26. An oblong is that which has all its angles right angles, but has not aD 
its sides equal. 

27. A rhombus is that which has all its sides equal, but its angles are not 
right angles. 
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28. A rhomboid is that which has its opposite sides equal to on Another, 
but all its sides are not equal, nor its angles right angles. 

29. All other four sided figures besides these, are called trapeziums. 

30. Parallel straight lines are such as are in the same plane, and which, 
being produced ever so far both ways, do not meet. 



POSTULATES. 

1. Let it be granted that a straight line may be drawn from any one point 
to any other point. 

2. That a terminated straight line nuiy be produced to any length in a 
straight line. 

3. And that a circle may be described from any centre, at any distance 
from that centre. 



AXIOMS. 

1. Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 

2. If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal. 

3. If equals be taken from equals, the remainders are equal. 

4. If equals be added to unequals, the wholes are unequal. 

5. If equals be taken from unequals, the remainders are unequal. 

8. Things which are doubles of the same thing, are equal to one another. 

7. Things which are halves of the same thing, are equal to one another. 

8. Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that is, which exactly 
fill the same space, are equal to one another. 

9. The whole is greater than its part. 

10. All right angles are equal to one another. 

11. "Two straight lines which intersect one another, cannot be both pa* 
** rallel to the same straight line." 
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PROPOSITION I. PROBLEM. 
To dMcrihe an eqwUtOeral triangle ypon a given finite siraigki line. 

Lot AB be the given straight line ; it is required to describe an equi- 
lateral triangle upon it. 

From the centre A, at the dis- 
tance AB, describe (3. Postulate) 
the circle BCD, and from the cen- 
tre n, at the distance BA, describe 
the circle ACE ; and from the point 
C, in which the circles cut one an- 
other, draw the straight lines (1. 
Post.) CA, CB to the points A, B ; 
ABC is an equilateral triangle. 

Because the point A is Uie cen- 
tre of the circle BCD, AC is equal 

(11. DelEinition) to AB ; and because the point B is the centre of the cir- 
cle ACE, BC is equal to AB : But it has been proved that CA is equal 
to AB ; therefore CA, CB are each of them equal to AB ; now things 
which are equal to the same are equal to one another, (1. Axiom) ; there- 
fore C A is equal to CB ; wherefore CA, AB, CB are equal to one another ; 
and the* triangle ABC is therefore equilateral, and it is described upon the 
given straight line AB. 

PROP. II. PROS. 

From a given point to draw a straight line equal to a given straight line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given straight line ; it is required 
to draw, from the point A, a straight line equal to BC. 

From the point \ to B draw (1. Post.) 
the straijrht line AB ; and upon it describe 
(1. 1.) the equilateral trian^^e DAB, and 
produce (2. Post.) the straight lines DA, 
BD, to £ and F ; from the centre B, at the 
disUnce BC, describe (3. Post.) the circle 
CGH, and from the centre D, at the dis- 
tance D6, describe the circle GKL, AL is 
equal to BC. 

Because the point B is the centre of the 
circle CGH, BC is equal (11. Def.) to BG; 
and because D is the centre of the circle 
' GKL, DL is equal to DG, and DA, DB, 
parts of them, are equal ; therefore the re- 
mainder AL is equal to the remainder (3. 
Ax.) BG : But it has been shewn that BC is equal to BG ; wherefore 
AL and BC are each of them equal to BG ; and things that are equal 
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to ike mne are equal to one another ; therefore the straight liAAL is 
equal to BC. Wherefore, from the given point A, a atraight lineAL haa 
been drawn equal to the given straight line BC. 

PROP. III. PROB. 

FVom the greater cf two given straight Unes to cut off a part equal te the 

less. 

Let AB and C be the two given straight 
lines, whereof A B is the greater. It is 
required to cut off from AB, the greater, 
a part equal to C, the less. 

From the point A draw (2. 1.) the 
straight line AD equal to C ; and from 
the centre A, and at the distance AD, 
describe (3. Post.) the circle DEF; and 
because A is the centre of the circle 
DEF, AE is equal to AD; but the 
straight line C is likewise equal to AD ; 

whence AE and C are each of them equal to AD ; wherefore the straight 
line AE is equal to (1. Ax.) C, and from AB the greater of two straight 
lines, a part AE haa been cut off equal to C the leas. 

PROP. IV. THEOREM. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other ^ each 
to each ; and have lihewise the angles contained by those sides equal ia 
one another^ their bases, or third sides, shall be equal ; and the areas of 
the triangles shaU be equal ; and their other angles shall be equal, each to 
each, viz, those to which the equal sides are opposite,^ 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the two sides AB, AC 
equal to the two sides D&, DF, each to each, viz. AQ to DE, and AC to 
DF; and let the angle a -n 

BAG be also equal to me ^ 

angle EDF: then shall 
the base BC be equal to 
the base EF ; and the tri- 
angle ABC to the triangle 
DEF ; and the other an- 
gles, to which the equaF 
sides are opposite, shall _ — ^ 

be equal, each to each, ^ O E 

viz. the angle ABC to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to DFE. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, so that the 
point A may be on D, and the straight line AB upon DE ; the point B 
shall coincide with the point £, because AB is equal to DE ; and AB 

♦ The three conelasiona ia tbii enanciation are more briefly expressed by saying, that th» 
nivtfht an tntry way a^pud* 
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coinqHkig with DE) AC sliall coincide with DF, because the angle BAG 
is equal to the an^le EDF ; wherefore also the point C shall coincide with 
the point F, because AC is equal to DF : But the point B coincides with 
the point E ; wherefore the base BC shall coincide with the base £F 
(cor. def. 3.), and shall be equal to it. Therefore also the whole triangle 
ABC shall coincide with the whole triangle DEF, so that the spaces which 
they contain or their areas are equal ; and the remaining angles of the 
one shall coincide with the remaining angles of the other, and be equal to 
them, viz. the angle ABC to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to the 
angle DFE. Therefore, if two triangles have two sides of the one equal 
to two sides of the other, each to each, and have likewise the angles con- 
tained by those sides equal to one another ; their bases shall be equal, 
and their areas shall be equal, and their other angles, to which the equal 
•ides are opposite, shall be equal, each to each. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 

The angles at the hose of an Isosceles triangle are equal to one another ; and 
if the equal sides be produced, the angles upon the other -side of the base 
shall be equal. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, of which the side AB is equal to AC, 
and let the straight lines AB, AC be produced to D and E, the angle ABC 
shall be equal to the angle ACB, and the angle CBD to the angle BCE. 

In BD take any point F, and from AE the greater cut off AG equal 
(3. 1.) to AF, the less, and join FC, GB. 

Because AF is equal to AG, and A B to AC, the two sides FA, AC are equal 
to the two GA, AB, each to each ; and they contain the angle FAG com- 
mon to the two triangles, AFC, AGB; 
therefore the base FC is equal (4. 1.) to 
the base GB, and the triangle AFC to 
the triangle AGB; and the remaining 
angles of the one are equal (4. 1.) to 
the remaining angles of the other, each to 
each, to which the equal sides are oppo- 
site, viz. the angle ACF to the angle 
ABG, and the angle AFC to the angle 
AGB: And because the whole AF is 
equal to the whole AG, and the part AB 
to the part AC ; the remainder BF shall 
be equal (3. Ax.) to the remainder CG^ . 

and FC was proved to be equal to GB, ^' 
therefore the two sides BF, FC are equal to the two CG, GB, each to 
each ; but the angle BFC is equal to the angle CGB ; wherefore the tri- 
angles BFC, CGB are equal (4. 1.), and their remaining angles are equal, 
to which the equal sides are opposite ; therefore the angle FBC is equal 
to the angle GCB, and the angle BCF to the angle CBG. Now, since 
it has been demonstrated, that the whole angle ABG is equal to the whole 
ACF, and the part CBG to the part BCF, the remaining angle ABC is 
therefore equal to the remaining angle ACB, which are the angles at the 
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base of the trianffle ABC : And it hat also been proved that th^ngle 
FBC is equal to &e angle 6CB» which are the angles upon the ouer side 
of the base. 

CoROLLART. Houco ovory equilateral triangle is also equiangular. 

PROP. VI. THEOR. 

If two angles of a triangle he equal to one another ^ the sides which subtend 
or are opposite to them^ are also equal to one another. 

Let ABC be a triangle having the angle ABC equal to the angle ACB ; 
the side AB is also equal to the side AC. 

For, if AB be not equal to AC» one of them is 
greater than the other: Let AB be the greater» 
and from it cut (3. 1.) off DB equal to AC the 
less, and join DC ; therefore, because in the tri- 
angles DBC, ACB, DB is equal to AC, and BC 
common to both, the two sides DB, BC are equal 
to the two AC, CB, each to each ; but the angle 
DBC is also equal to the an^e ACB ; therefore 
the base DC is equal to the base AB, and the area 
of the triangle DBC is equal to that of the triangle 
(4. 1.) ACB, the less to the greater ; which is ab- 
surd. Therefore, AB is not unequal to AC, that 
is, it is equal to it. 

Cor. Hence eveijr equiangular triangle is also eqnilateraL 

PROP. VIL THEOR. 

Upon the same h€ue, and on the same side ofit^ there cannot be two triangles^ 
that have their sides which are terminated in one extremity of the base 
equal to one another, and Uhewise those which are terminated in the other 
extremity, equal to one another. 

Let there be two triangles ACB, ADB, upon the same base AB, and 
upon the same side of it, which have their sides CA, DA, terminated in A 
equal to one another ; then their sides CB, DB, terminated in B, cannot 
be equal to one another. 

Join CD, and if possible let CB be 
equal to DB ; then, in the case in which 
the vertex of each of the triangles is with* 
out the other triangle, because AC is 
equal to AD, the angle ACD is equal (5. 
1.) to the angle ADC : But the angle 
ACD is greater than the angle BCD ; 
therefore the angle ADC is ^eater also 
than BCD ; much more then is the angle 
BDC greater than the angle BCD. Again, 
because CB is equal to DB, the anrie 
BDC is equal (5. 1.) to the angle BCD ; 
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ELEMENTS 




but Mhas been demonstrated to be greater than it ; wbkh is impoed 
ble. 

But if one of the vertices, as D, 
be within the other triangle ACB ; 

Sroduce AC, AD to £, F ; therefore, 
ecause AC is equal to AD in the 
triangle ACD, the angles ECD, FDC 
upon the other side of the base CD 
are equal (5. 1.) to one another, but 
the angle ECD is greater than the 
angle BCD ; wherefore die angle 
FDC is likewise greater than BCD ; 
much more then is the angle BDC greater than the angle BCD. Again, 
because CB is equal to DB, the angle BDC is equal (5. 1.) to the angle 
BCD; but BDC has been proved to be greater than the same BCD; 
which is impossible. The case in which the yertez ef one triangle is 
upon a side of the other, needs no demonstration. 

Therefore, upon the same base, and on the same side of it, there csniiol 
be two triangles that have their sides which are terminated in (me extren^ 
ity of the base equal to one another, and likewise those which are termina- 
ted in the other extremity equal to one another. ^^ 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

If f too triangles havB two sides of the one equal to ttoo sides of the other^ 
each to eaeh^ tmd haioe likewise their hoses eq*ud ; the angle which is contain* 
ed by the two sides of the oneshaU be equal to theangle contained by the two 
sides of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having the two sides AB, AC, ( 
to the two sides DS, DF, each to each, viz. AB to DE, and AC to i 
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and also the base BC equal to the base EF. The angle BAC is equal to 
the angle EDF. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, so that the 
point B be on £, and the straight line BC upon EF ; the point C shall also 
coincide with the point F, because BC is equal to EF : therefore BC coin- 
ciding with EF, BA and AC shall coincide with ED and DF ; for, if 
BA and CA do not coincide with ED and FD, but have a different situa- 
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timiy as EG and FG ; then, upon the same base EF, and upon t|y same 
side of it, there can be two triangles EDF, EGF, that have (heir sides which 
are terminated in one extremity of the base equal to one another, and hke- 
wise their sides terminated in the other extremity ; but this is impossible 
(7. 1.); therefore, if the base BC coincides with the base EF, the sides 
BA, AC cannot but coincide with the sides ED, DF ; wherefore likewise 
the angle BAG coincides with the angle EDF, and is equal (8, Ax.) to it. 

PROP. IX. PROS. 




To hiseet a given reetUineal angU^ thai is, to divide it inio two equal angles. 

Jjet BAG be the given rectilineal angle, it is required to bisect iu 

Take any point D in AB, and from AG cut 
(3. 1.) off AE equal to AD ; join DE, and upon 
it describe (1.1.) an equilateral triangle DEF ; 
then join AF ; the straight line AF bisects 
the angle BAG. 

Because AD is equal to AE, and AF is com- 
mon to the two triangles DAF, EAF ; the two 
sides DA, AF, are equal to the two sides EA, 

AF, each to each ; but the base DF is also 
equal to the base EF ; therefore the angle 
DAF is equal (8. 1 .) to the angle EAF : where* 
fore the given rectilineal an^e BAG is bisect- 
ed by die straight line AF. 

SGHOLIUM. 

By the same construction, each of the halves B AF, GAF, may be divi« 
ded into two equal parts ; and thus, by successive subdivisions, a given an- 
gle may be divided into four equal parts, into eight, into sixteen, and so on. 

PROP. X. PROB. 
To bisect a given finite straight line, that is, to divide it into two equal parts. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to divide it into two equal 
parts. 

Describe (1. I.) upon it an equilateral triangle ABG, and bisect (9. 1.) 
the angle AGB by the straight line GD. AB is 
cut into two equal parts in the point D. 

Because AG is equal to GB, and GD common 
to the two triangles AGD, BGD : the two sides 

AG, GD, are equal to the two BC, GD, each to 
each ; but the angle AGD is also equal to the an- 
gle BGD ; therefore the base AD is equal to the 
base (4. 1.) DB, and the straight line AB is divi- 
ded into two equal parts in the point D. 
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PttOP. XL PROB. 

To draw a straight Une at fight angle* to a gi^en straight Uns, from a given 

point in that Une, 

Let AB be a giren straight line, and C a point given in it ; it is reijcii- 
red to dJraw a straight line from the point C at right angles to AB. 

Take any point D in AC, and (3. 1.) make C£ equal to CD, and upon 
DE describe (1. 1.) the equilateral |;f 

triangle DF£, and join FC; the - 

straight line FC, drawn from the giv* 
en point C, is at right angles to the 
given straight line AB. 

Because DC is equal to CE, ahd 
FC common to the two triangles 
DCF. EOF, the two sides DC, CF mT -m ^^ 

are equal to the two EC, CF, each ADC E B 

to each ; but the base DF is also equal to the base EF ; therefore the 
angle DCF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle ECF ; and they are adjacent an- 
gles. But, when the adjacent angles which one straight line makes with 
another straight line are equal to one another, each of them is caUed a 
right (7. def.) angle ; therefore each of the angles DCF, ECF, is a right 
angle. Wherefore, from the given point C, in the given straight line AB, 
FC has been drawn at right angles to AB. 

PROP. XIL PROB. 

To draw a straight Une perpendicular to a given straight line^ of an unlimited 
lengthy from a given point without it. 

Let AB be a given straight line, which may be produced to any length 
both ways, and let C be a point without it It is required to draw a straight 
line perpendicular to AB firom the 
point C. 

Take any point D upon the other 
side of AB,and from the centre C, at 
the distance CD, describe (3. Post.) 
the circle £6F meeting AB in F, 6 : 
and bisect (10. 1.) FG in H, and join 
CF, CH, CG ; the straight line CH, 
drawn from the given point C, is per- 
pendicular to the given straight line AB. 

Because FH is equal to HG, and HC common to the two triangles FHC, 
GHC, the two sides FH, HC are equal to the two GH, HC, each to each , 
but the base CF is also equal (11. Def. 1 .) to the base CG ; therefore the 
angle CHF is equal (8. I.) to the angle CHG ; and they are adjacent an- 
gles ; now when a straight line standing on a straight line makes the ad- 
jacent angles equal to one another, eacn of them is a right angle, and 
the straight line which stands upon the other is called a perpendicular to 
it ; therefore from the given point C a perpendicular CH has been drawn 
to the given straight line AB. 
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PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

Ti$ imgles tohiek one straight line makes with another upon one side of it, are 
either twQ right angles, or arp together equal to two right angles, 

J/et the straight line AB make with CD, upon one side of it the anglet 
CBA, ABD ; these are either two right angles, or are together eq^al tQ two 
right angles. 

For, if the angle CBA be equal to ABD, each of them is a rigb^ angle 
(Def. 7.) ; bn^ if no^ ftom the point B draw BE at right angles (11. 1.) 




D B O B B^ 

to CD ; therefore the angles CBB, EBD are two right angles. Now, the 
angle CBE is equal to the two angles CBA, ABE together ; add the an- 
gle EBD to each of these equals, and the two angles CBE, EBD will be 
equal (2. Ax.) to the three CBA, ABE, EBD. Again, the angle DBA is 
equal to the two angles DBE, EB A ; add lo each of these equals the angle 
ABC ; then will the two angles DBA, ABC be equal to ^e three angles 
DBE, EBA, ABC; but the angles CBE, EBD have been demonstrated 
to be equal to the same three angles ; and things that are equal to the same 
81*0 equal (1. Ax.) to one another; therefore the angles CBE, EBD are 
equal to the angles DBA, ABC ; but CBE, EBD, are two right angles ; 
therefore DBA, ABC ; are together equal lo two right angles. 

CoR. The sum of all the angles, formed on the same side of a straight 
line DC, is equal to two ri^t angles ; because their sum is equal to that 
of the two adjacent angles DBA, ABC. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

If, at a point in a straight line, two other straight lines, upon the opposite 
sides of it, make the adjacent angles together equal to two right angles^ 
these two straight lines are in one and the same straight line. 

At the point B in the straight line AB, 
let the two straight lines BC, BD upon 
the opposite sides of A B, make the adja- 
cent angles ABC, ABD equal togethoA 
to two right angles. BD is in the same 
straight line with CB. 

For if BD be not in the same straight 
line with CB, let BE be in the same 
straight line with it ; therefore, because 
the straight line AB makes angles with 
the straight line CBE, upon one side of 
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it, fie angles ABC, ABE are together equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; 
but the angles ABC, ABD are likewise together equal to two right angles : 
therefore the angles CBA, ABE are equal to the angles CBA, ABD : 
Take away the common angle ABC, and the remaining angle ABE is equal 
(3. Ax.) to the remaining angle ABD, the less to the greater, which is im- 
possible ; therefore BE is not in the same straight line with BC. And in 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that no other can be in the same 
straight line with it but BD, which therefore is in the same straight line 
with CB. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

If two straighi lines cut wm another ^ the vertical, or opposite angles are equal. 

Let the two straight lines AB, CD, cut one another in the point E : the 
angle AEC shall be equal to the angle DEB, and CEB to AED. 

For the angles CE A, AED, which the straight line A£ makes with the 
straight line CD, are together equal (13. 1.) to two right angles : and the 
angles AED, DEB, which the 
straight line DE makes with the 
straight line AB, are also together 
equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; 
therefore the twcf" angles CEA, 

AED are equal to the two AED, A 

DEB. Take away the common 

angle AED, and the remaining 

angle CEA is equal (3. Ax.) to the 

remaining angle DEB. In the 

same manner it may be demonstrated that the angles CEB» AED are 

equal. 

Cor. 1. From this it is manifest, that if two straight lines cut one sa- 
other, the angles which they make at the point of their intersection, are 
together equal to four right angles. 

Cor. 2. And hence, all the angles made by any number of straight lines 
meeting in one point, are together equal to four right angles. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

If one side of a triangle be produced^ the exterior angle is greater than 
either of the interior, and opposite angles. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let its side BC be produced to D, the ex- 
terior angle ACD is greater than either of the interior opposite angles 
CBA, BAC. 

Bisect (10. 1.) AC in E, join BE and produce it to F, and make EF 
equal to BE ; join also FC, and produce AC to G. 

Because AB is equal to EC, and BB to EF ; AE, EB are equal to 
CE, EF, each to each; and the angle AEB is equal (15. 1.) to the 
angle CEF, because they are vertical angles; therefore the base AB 
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is equal (4. 1.) to the base CF, and 
the triangle AEB to the triangle 
OEF, and the remaining angles to 
the remaining angles each to each, 
to which the equal sides are oppo- 
site ; wherefore the angle BAE is 
equal to the angle EOF; but the 
angle ECD is greater than the an- 
gle EOF ; therefore the angle ECP, 
Siat is A CD, is greater than BAE : 
In the same manner, if the side BC 
be bisected, it may be demonstrated 
that the angle BCG, that is (15. i.), 
the angle ACD, is greater than the 
angle ABC« 

PROP. XVII. THEOR. 
Any two angUsofa triangle are together less than two right angles* 

Let ABC be any triangle; any 
two of its angles together are less 
than two right angles. 

Produce BC to D; and because 
ACD is the exterior angle of the tri- 
angle ABC, ACD is greater (16. 1.) 
than the interior and opposite angle 
ABC ; to each of these add the angle 
ACB ; therefore the angles ACD, 
ACB are greater than the angles 
ABC, ACB ; but ACD, ACB are to- 
gether equal (13. 1.) to two right an- 
gles : therefore the angles ABC, BC A are less than two right angles. In 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that BAC, ACB as also CAB, ABC^ 
are less than two right angles. 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

The greater side of every triangle has the greater angle opposite to it. 

Let ABC be a triangle of which the 
side AC is greater than the side AB ; the 
angle ABC is also greater than the angle 
BCA. 

From AC, which is greater than AB, 
cut off (3. 1.) AD equal to AB, and join 
BD: and because ADB is the exterior 
ande of the triangle BDC, it is greater 
(16< I.) than the interior and opposite 
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angUi DCB ; but ADB is equal (5. I.) to ABD, beci^use cl^e mde AB V 
equal to the side AD; therefore the angle ABD is likewise greater than 
the angle ACB ; wherefore much more is the angle ABC greater than 
ACB 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

The greater angle of every triangle is subtended by the greater side, or has 
the greater side opposite to it. 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which the angle ABC is greater than die 
angle BCA ; the side AC is likewise greater than the side AB. 
' For, if it be not greater, AC must eidier 
be equal to AB, or less than it ; it is net 
equal, because then the angle ABC would 
be equal (5. 1.) to the angle ACB ; but it is 
not ; therelbre AC is not equal to AB ; nei- 
ther is it less ; because then the angle ABC 
would be less (18 1.) than the angle ACB ; 
but it is not ; ^erefore the side AC is not -g~ 
less than AB ; and it has been shewn thai 
it is not equal to AB ; therefore AC is greater than AB. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 
Any two sides of a triangle are together greater than the third s^. 

Let ABC be a triangle ; any two sides of it together are greater than 
the third side, viz. the sides BA, AC greater than the side BC -, and AB^ 
BC greater than AC ; and BC, CA greater than AB. 

Produce B A to the point D, and mak/e _. 

(3. 1.) AD equal to AC ; and join DC. *^ 

Because DA is equal to AC, the an- . 

gle ADC is likewise equal (5. 1.) to ^^ 

ACD ; but the angle BCD is ereateor 
than the angle ACD ; therefore me an- 
gle BCD is greater than the angle 
ADC ; and because the angle BCD of 
the triangle DCB is greater than its an- B C 

gle BDC, and that the greater (19. L) side is opposite to the greater an- 
gle ; therefore the side DB is greater than the side BC ; but DB is equal 
to BA and AC together; therefore BA and AC together are greater than 
BC. In the same manner it may be demonstrated, that the sides AB, 
BC are greater than CA, and BC, CA greater than AB. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This may be demonstrated without producing any of the sides : thus, 
the line BC, for example, is the shortest distance from B to C ; therefore 
BC is less than BA+AC or BA+AOBC. 
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PROP. XXL THEOR. 

Jffrtm, the ends of one side of a triangle, there be drawn two straight 
lines to a point vfilhin the triangle, these two lines shall be less than the 
other two sides of the triangle^ but shaU contain a greater angle. 

Let the two straight lines BD, CD be drawn from B, C, the ends of 
the side BC of the triangle ABC, to the point D within it ; BD and DC 
are less than the other two sides BA, AC of the triangle, but contain an 
an^e BDC greater than the angle BAC. 

Produce BD to £ ; and because two sides of a triangle (20. 1.) are 
greater than the third side, the two sides B A, 
AE of the triangle ABE are greater than BE. 
To each of these add EC ; therefore the 
sides BA, AC are greater than B£« EC : 
Again, because the two sides CE, ED, of 
the triangle CED ^e greater than CD, if 
DB be added to each, the sides CE, £B, 
will be greater than CD, DB ; but it has 
been shewn that BA, AC are greater than 
BE, EC ( much more then are BA, AC great* 
er than BD, DC. 

Again, because the exterior angle of a 
triangle (16. 1.) is greater than the interior and opposite angle, the exte- 
rior angle BDC of the triangle CDE is greater than CED ; for the same 
reason, the exterior angle CEB of the triangle ABE is greater than BAC ; 
and it has been demonstrated that the angle BDC is greater than the 
angle CEB ; much more then is the angle BDC greater than the angle 
BAC. 

PROP. XXII. PROB. 

To construct a triangle of which the sides shaU he equfd to three given 
straight lines : but any two whatever of these Hnes must be greater than 
the third (20. 1.). 

Let A, B, C be the three given 
straight lines, of which any two 
whatever are greater than the 
third, viz. A and B greater than 
C ; A and C greater than B ; and 
B and C than A. It is required 
to make a triangle of which the 
sides shall be equal to A, B, C, 
each to each. 

Take a straight line DE, ter- 
minated at the point D, but un- 
limited towards E, and make 
(3. 1.) DP equal to A, EG to B, 
•ad 6H eqiial to C ; and from 
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the centre F, at the distance FD, describe (3. Post.) the circle DKL ; 
and from the centre G, at the distance GH, describe (3. Post.) another 
circle HLK ; and join KF, KG ; the triangle KFG has its sides equal to 
the three straight Unes, A, B, C. 

Because the point F is the centre of the circle DKL, FD is equal (11. 
Def.) to FK ; but FD is equal to the straight line A ; therefore FK is 
equal to A: Again, because G is the centre of the circle LKH, GH is 
equal (11. Def.) to GK; but GH is equal to C; therefore, also, GK is 
equal to C ; and FG is equal to B ; therefore the three straight lines KF, 
FG, GK, are equal to the three A, B, C : And therefore the triangle 
KFG has its three sides KF, FG, GK equal to the three given straight 
lines, A, B C. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If one of the sides were greater than the sum of the other two, the arcs 
would not intersect each other : but the solution will always be possible, 
when the sum of two sides, any how taken (20. 1.) is greater than the 
thurd. 

PROP. XXIII. PROB. 

At a given paint in a given straight line^ to make a rectilineal angle equal 
to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and A the given point in it, and DCE 
the given rectilineal angle ; it is required to make an angle at the given 
point A in the given straight line 
AB, that shall be equal to the 
given rectilineal angle DCE. 

Take in CD, CE any points D, 
£, and join D£ ; and make (22. 
1.) the triangle AFG, the sides 
of which shall be equal to the 
three straight lines, CD, DE, CE, 
so that CD be equal to AF, CE to 
AG, and DE to FG ; and because 
DC, CE are equal to FA, AG, 
each to each, and the base DE to 
the base FG ; the angle DCE is 
equal (8. 1.) to the angle FAG. 
Therefore, at the given point A in the given straight line AB, the angle 
FAG is made equal to the given rectilineal angle DCE, 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR, 

IfttDO triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other ^ each 
to each, but the angle contained by the two sides of the one greater than 
the angle contained by the two sides of the other ; the base of that which 
has the greater angle shall be greater than the base of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the two sides AB, AC 
equal to the two DE, DF each to each, viz. AB equal to DE, and AC to 
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^F; but the angle BAG greater than the anele EDF- the base Br i- 
alao greater than the base EF * ' ^^ '" 

tb«°„A^* two sides DE. DF, let DE be the side which is not greater than 

eqS to A/twnVT nr ^^l'"'' ^S.*" °^' tJ** t^o «de8 BA. AC are 

the base BC is equal (4. 1 .) 
to the base EG ; and be- 
cause DG is equal to DF, 
the angle DFG is equal 
(5. 1.) to the angle DGF; 
but the angle DGF is 
greater than the angle 
£GF ; therefore the angle 
DFGisgreaterthanEGF; 
and much more is the angle 
EFG greater than the 
angle EGF ; and because 
the angle EFG of the triangle EFG is greater than its angle EGF and 
becaj^e the greator(19. l.)Bide is opposSe to the greater ^igle. ihe sWa 
S2K^eat?^t£:f;/^^ butEGisequal^BC; A,\l..J^. 




PROP. XXV. THEOR. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides oftheother each 
to each, but the base of the otie greater than, the base of the other ; the 'angle 
contained by the sides of that which has the greater base, shall be greeOer 
than the angle contained by the sides of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which hare the two sides, AB AC 

^n *?^'^® V^^ *'^®* ^^' ^^^ «*^^ ^ ^*^^' ^^- ^B ^q^ to DE, and 
^l!?' ,. • "^ *®' ^^ ^^^ ^B ^ greater than the base EF, the anele 
BAG IS likewise greater than the angle EDF. 

For, if it be not greater, it must either be equal to it, or less ; but th« 
angle BAG is not equal to the angle 
EDF, because then the base BC 
would be equal (4. 1.) to EF ; hut it is 
not ; therefore the angle BAG is not 
equal to the angle EDF ; neither is 
it less ; because then the base BO 
would be less (24. 1.) than the bas^ 
EF ; but it is not ; therefore the an- 
de BAG is not less than the angle 
EDF : and it was shewn that it is 
nor equal to it: therefore the angle 
BAG is greater than the angle EDF. 
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PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to two angles of the other, 
each to each ; and one side equal to one side^ vit. either the sides adjacent 
to the equal angles, or the sides opposite to the equal angles in each ; then 
shall the other side be equals each to each ; and also the third angle of the 
one to the third angle of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two trian- 
gles which have the angles 
ABC, BCA equal to the angles 
DEF, EFD, viz. ABC to DEF, 
and BCA to EFD, also one side 
equal to one side ; and first, let 
those sides be equal which are 
adjacent to the angles that are 
equal in the two triangles, viz. 
BC to £F; the other sides 
shall be equal, each to each, viz. 
ABtoD£,andAC toDF; and B 
the third angle BAC to the third angle EDF. 

For, if AB be not equal to DE, one of them must be the greater. Let 
AB be the greater of the two, and make BG equal to DE, and join GC ; 
therefore, because BG is equal to'DE, and BC to EF, the two sides GB, 
BC are equal to the two, DE, EF, each to each ; and the angle GBC is 
equal to the angle DEF; therefore the base GC is equal (4. 1.) to the 
base DF, and the triangle GBC to the triangle DEF, and the other angles 
to the other angles, each to each, to which the equal sides are opposite ; 
therefore the angle GCB is equal to the angle DFE, but DFE is, by the 
hypothesis, equal to the angle BCA ; wherefore also the angle BCG is 
equal to the angle BCA, the less to the greater, which is impossible ; 
therefore AB is not unequal to DE, that is, it is equal to it ; and BC is 
equal to EF ; therefore the two AB, BC are equal to the two DE, EF, 
each to each ; and the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF ; therefore 
the base AC is equal (4. 1.) to the base DF, and the angle BAC to the 
angle EDF. 

Next, let the sides which are 
opposite to equal angles in each 
triangle be equal to one another, 
viz. AB to DE ; likewise in this 
case, the other sides shall be 
equal, AC to DF, and BC to EF ; 
and also the third angle BAC to 
the third EDF. 

For, if BC be not equal to EF, 
let BC be the greater of them, 
and make BH equal to EF, and 
join AH; and because BH is 
equal to EF, and AB to DE ; the two AB, BH are equal to the two 
DE, EF, each to each ; sad they contain equal angles ; therefore (4. 1.) 
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the base AH is equal to the base DF, sad the triangle ABH to the trian- 
gle DEF, and the other angles are equal, each to each, to which the equal 
sides are opposite ; therefore the angle BHA is equal to the angle EFD; 
but EFD is equal to the angle BCA ; therefore also the angle BHA is equal 
to the angle BOA, that is, the exterior angle BHA of the triangle AHC is 
equal to its interior and opposite angle BCA, which is impossible (16. 1 .) ; 
wherefore BC is not unequal to E F, that is, it is equal to it ; and AB is 
equal to D£ ; therefore the two, AB, BO are equal to the two DE, EF, each 
to each ; and they contain equal angles ; wherefore the base AC is equal 
to the base DF, and the third angle BAC to the third angle EDF. 

PROP. XXVn. THEOR. 

If a straight Une falling upon two other straight lines makes the alternate 
angles equal to one another, these two straight lines are parallel* 

Let the straight line £F, which falls upon the two straight lines AB, 
CD make the idtemate angles AEF, EFD equal to one another ; AB is 
parallel to CD. 

For, if it be not parallel, AB and CD being produced shall meet either 
towards B, D, or towards A, C ; let them be produced and meet towards 
B, D in the point G ; therefore GEF is a triangle, and its exterior angle 
AEF is greater (16. 1.) than the interior and opposite angle EFG ; but it 
is also equal to it, which is im- 
possible : therefore, AB and CD 
being produced, do not meet to- 
ward B, D. In like manner it 
may be demonstrated that they 
do not meet towards A, C ; but 
those straight lines which meet, 
neither way, though produced 
ever so far, are parafiel (30. Def.) 
to one another. AB therefore is parallel to CD. 

PROP. XXVHL THEOR. 

If a straight line falling upon two other straight lines makes the exterior an' 
gle equal to the interior and opposite upon the same side of the line ; or 
makes the interior angles upon the same side together equal to two right 
angles; the two straight lines tare parallel to one another. 

Let the straight line EF, which 
falls upon the two straight lines AB, 
CD, make the exterior angle EGB 
equal to GHD, the interior and oppo- 
site angle upon the same side ; or let it 
make the interior angles on the same 
side BGH, GHD together equal to two 
right angles ; AB is parallel to CD. 

Because the angle EGB is equal to 
the an^e GHD, and also (15. L) to the 
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angle AGH, the angle AGH is equal to the angle GHD ; and they are th < 
alternate angles ; therefore AB is parallel (27. 1.) to CD. Again, because 
the angles BGH,GHD are equal (hyp. )to two right angles, and AGH, BGH, 
are also equal (13. 1.) to two right angles, the angles AGH, BGH are equal 
to the angles BGH, GHD : Take away the common angle BGH ; therefore 
the remaining angle AGH is equal to the remaining angle GHD ; and they- 
are alternate angles ; therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

Cor. Hence, when two straight lines are perpendicular to a third line, 
they will be parallel to each other. 

PROP. XXIX. THEOR. 

If a straight line fall upon two parallel straight lines, it makes the alternate 
angles equal to one another ; and the exterior angle equal to the interior 
arul opposite upon the same side ^ and likewise the two interior angles upon 
the same side together equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line EF fall upon the parallel straight lines AB, CD ; 
the alternate angles AGH, GHD are equal to one another ; and the exte- 
rior angle EGB is equal to the interior and opposite, upon the same side, 
GHD ; and the two interior angles BGH, GHD upon the same side are 
together equal to two right angles. 

For if AGH be not equal to GHD, let KG be drawn making the angle 
KGH equal to GHD, and produce KG to L , then KL will be parallel to 
CD (27. 1.) ; but AB is also paral- 
lel to CD ; therefore two straight 
lines are drawn through the same 
point G, parallel to CD, and yet 
not coinciding with one another, 
which is impossible ( 1 1 . Ax.) The 
angles AGH, GHD therefore are 
not unequal, that is, they are equal 
to one another. Now, the angle 
EGB is equal to AGH (15. L) ; 
and AGH is proved to be equal 
to GHD ; therefore EGB is like- 
wise equal to GHD ; add to each of these the angle BGH ; therefore the 
angles EGB, BGH are equal to the angles BGH, GHD ; but EGB, BGH 
are equal (13. 1.) to two right angles; therefore also BGH, GHD are 
equal to two right angles. 

Cor. 1. If two lines KL and CD make, with EF, the two angles KGH, 
GHC together less than two right angles, KG and CH will meet on the side 
of EF on which the two angles are that are less than two right angles. 

For, if not, KL and CD are either parallel, or they meet on the other 
side of EF ; but they are not parallel ; for the angles KGH, GHC would 
then be equal to two right angles. Neither do they meet on the other 
side of EF ; for the angles LGH, GHD would then be two angles of a 
triangle, and less than two right angles ; but this is impossible ; for the 
four angles KGH, HGL, CHG, GHD are together equal to four right 
angles (13. 1.) of which the two, KGH, CHG, are by supposition less tlwn 
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two right an^es ; therefore the other two, HGL, GHD are greater than 
two right angles. Therefore, since KL and CD are not parallel, and since 
they do not meet towards L and D, they must meet if produced towards 
K and C. 

CoR. 2. If BGH is a right angle, GHD wiU be a right angle also; 
therefore every line perpendicular to one of two parallels, is perpendicular 
to the other. 

Cor. 3. Since AGE = BGH, and DHF=CHG ; hence the four acute 
angles BGH, AGE, GHC, DHF, are equal to each other. The same is 
the case with the four obtuse angles EGB, AGH, GHD, CHF. It may 
be also observed, that, in adding one of the acute angles to one of tLe ob- 
tuse, the sum will always be equal to two right angles. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The angles just spoken of, when compared with each other, assume 
different names. BGH, GHD, we have already named interior angles on 
the smme side ; AGH, GHC, have the same name ; AGH, GHD, are called 
alternate interior angles, or simply alternate; so also, are BGH, GHC : 
and lastly. EGB, GHD, or EGA, GHC, are called, respectively, the op- 
posite exterior and interior angles ; and EGB, CHF, or AGE, DHF, the 
alternate exterior angles. 

PROP. XXX. THEOR. 

Straight lines which are parallel to the same straigJU line are parallel to one 

another. 

Let AB, CD, be each of them parallel to EF ; AB is also parallel to 
CD. 

Let the straight line GHK cut AB, £F, CD ; and because GHK cuts 
the paiallel straight lines AB, £F, the 
angle AGH is equal (29. 1.) to the an- 
gle GHF. Again, because the straight 
fine GK cuts the parallel straight lines 
EF, CD, the angle GHF is equal (29. 
1.) to the angle GKD : and it was 
shewn that the angle AGK is equal to 
the angle GHF; therefore also AGK 
is equal to GKD ; and they are alter- 
nate angles ; therefore AB is parallel 
(27. 1.) to CD. 

PROP. XXXI. PROB. 

To draw a straight line through a gi^en point parallel to a given straight 

line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given straight line, it is required 
to draw a strai^ line through the point A, parallel to the straight Une 
BC 
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In BC take any point D, and join ^- 
AD; and at the point A, in the '^ 

straight line AD, make (23. 1.) the 
angle DAE equal to the angle ADC ; 




and produce the straight line E A to F. O S C 

Because the straight line AD, which meets the two straight lines BC, 
£F, makes the alternate angles EAD, ADC equal to one another, EF is 
parallel (27. 1.) to BC. Therefore the straight line EAF is drawn 
through the given point A parallel to the given straight line BC. 

PROP. XXXII. THEOR. 

If a side of any triangle he produced^ the exterior angle is equal to the two 
interior and opposite angles ; and the three interior angles of every triangle 
are equal to two right angles. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let one of its sides BC be produced to D ; 
the exterior angle ACD is equal to the two interior and opposite angles 
CAB, ABC ; and the three interior angles of the triangle, viz. ABC, BCA, 
CAB, are together equal to two right angles. 

Through the point C draw 
CE parallel (31. 1.) to the 
straight line AB ; and because 
AB is parallel to CE, and AC 
meets them, the alternate an- 
gles BAC, ACE are equal (29. 
1.) Again, because AB is pa- 
rallel to C£, and BD falls upon 
them, the exterior angle ECD is equal to the interior and opposite angle 
ABC, but the angle ACE was shewn to be equal to the angle BAC ; 
therefore the whole exterior angle ACD is equal to the two interior and 
opposite angles CAB, ABC ; to these angles add the angle ACB, and 
the angles ACD, ACB are equal to the tluree angles CBA, BAC, ACB ; 
but the angles ACD, ACB are equal (13. 1.) to two right angles; there- 
fore abo the angles CB.\, BAC, ACB are equal to two right angles. 

Cor. 1. All the interior angles of any rectilineal figure are equal to 
twice as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four right angles. 

For any rectilineal figure ABCDE can be divided into as many trian- 
gles as the. figure has sides, by di^wing straight lines from a point F 
within the figure to each of its angles. And, by the preceding proposition, 
all the angles of these triangles are equal 
to twice as many right angles as there 
are triangles, that is, as there are sides 
of the figure ; and the same angles are 
equal to the angles of the figure, together 
Mrith the angles at the point F, which 
is the common vertex of the triangles; 
that is, (2 Cor. 15. 1.) together with four 
right angles. Therefore, twice as many 
light angles as the figure has sides, are 
equal to all the angles of ^e figure^ to- 
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gether with four riglU angles, that is, the angles of the figure are equal 
to twice as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four. 

Cor. 2. All the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure are together 
equal to four right angles. 

Because erery interior angle 

ABC, with its adjacent exterior 

ABD, is equal (13. 1.) to two 
right angles ; therefore all the 
interior, together with all the 
exterior angles of the figure, 
are equal to twice as many 
right angles as there are sides 
of the figure ; that is, by the 
foregoing corollary, they are 
equsl to all the interior angles 
of the figure, together with 
four right angles ; Uierefore all 
the exterior angles are equal to four right angles. 

Cor. 3. Two angles of a triangle being giren, or merely their sum, the 
third will be found by subtracting Uiat sum from two right angles. 

Cor. 4. If two angles of one triangle are respectively equal to two an- 
gles of another, the thud angles will also be equal, and the two triangles 
will be mutually equiangular. 

CoR. 5. In any triangle there can be but one right angle ; for if there 
were two, the third angle must be nothing. Still less can a triangle have 
more than one obtuse angle. 

Cofc. 6. In eveiy right-angled triangle, the sum of the two acute an- 
gles is equal to one right angle. 

Cor. 7. Since every equilateral triangle (Cor. 5. 1.) is also equian- 
gular, each of its angles will be equal to the third part of two right angles ; 
so that if the right angle is expressed by unity, the angle of an equilateral 
triangle will be expressed by f of one right angle. 

CoR. 8. The sum of the angles in a quadrilateral is equal to two right 
angles muluplied by 4 — 2, which amounts to four right angles ; hence, if 
all the angles of a quadrilateral are equal, each of them will be a right an- 
gle ; a conclusion which sanctions the Definitions 25 and 26, where the 
four angles of a quadrilateral are said to be right, in the case of the rectan- 
gle and the square. 

Cor. 9. The sum of the angles of a pentagon is equal to two right an- 
gles multiplied by 5 — 2, which amounts to six right angles ; hence, when 
a pentagon is equiangular, each angle is equal to the fifth part of six right 
angles, or { of one right angle. 

Cor. 10. The sum of the angles of a hexagon is equal to 2 x (6 — 2), 
or eight right angles ; hence, in the equiangular hexagon, each angle is 
the sixth nart of eight right angles, or | of one right angle. 

SCHOLIUM^ 

When (Cor. 1.) is applied to polygons, which have re-entrant angles, 
as ABC each re-entrant angle must be regarded as greater than two right 
angles. 
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And, by joining BD, BE, BF, the 
figure is divided into four triangles, 
which contain eight right angles ; 
that is, as many times two right an- 
gles as there are units in the number 
of sides diminished by two 

But to avoid all ambiguity, we shall 
henceforth limit our reasoning to 
polygons with salient angles, which 
might otherwise be named convex 
polygons. Every convex polygon is 
such that a straight line, diawn at 
pleasure, cannot meet the contour of 
the polygon in more than two points. 



PROP. XXXIII. THEOR. 

The straight lines which join the extremities of ttoo equal and parallel straight 
lines, towards the same parts, are also themselves equal and parallel. 

Let A B, CD, be equal and parallel straight lines, and joined towards 
the same parts by the straight lines AC, BD; AC, BD are also equal and 
parallel. 

Join BC ; jmd because AB is parallel 
to CD, and BC meets them, the alternate 
angles ABC, BCD are equal (29. 1.) ; and 
because AB is equal to CD, and BC com- 
mon to the two triangles ABC, DCB, the 

two sides AB, BC are equal to the two s-- 

DC, CB ; anl the angle ABC is equal to C U 

the angle BCD ; therefore the base AC is equal (4. 1.) to the base BD, 
and the triangle ABC to the triangle BCD, and the other angles to the 
other angles (4. 1.) each to each, to which the equal sides are opposite ; 
therefore the angle ACB is equal to the angle CBD ; and because the 
straight line BC meets the two straight lines AC, BD, and makes the al- 
ternate angles ACB, CBD equal to one another, AC is parallel (27. 1.) to 
BD ; and it was shewn to be equal to it. 

Cor. 1. Hence, if two opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal and 
parallel, the remaining sides will also be equal and parallel, and the figure 
will be a parallelogram. 

Cor. 2. And every quadrilateral, whose opposite sides are equal, is a 
parallelogram, or has its opposite sides parallel. 

For, having drawn the diagonal BC ; then, the triangles ABC, CBD, 
being mutually equilateral {hyp.), they are also mutually equiangular 
(Th. 8.), or have their corresponding angles equal ; consequently, the op- 
posite sides are parallel ; namely, the side AB parallel to CD, and BD pa- 
rallel to AC ; and, therefore, the figure is a parallelogram. 

Cor. 3. Hence, also, if the opposite angles of a quadrilateral be equal, 
the opposite sides will likewise be equal and parallel. 

For all the angles of the figure being equal to four right angles (Cor. 8. 
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Th. 32.), and the opposite angles being mntaally equal, each pair of adja- 
cent angles must be equal to two right angles ; therefore, the opposite sides 
must be equal and pai^lel. 

PROP. XXXIV. THEOR. 

The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to one another ^ and 
the diagonal bisects it ; that is^ divides it into two equal parts. 

N. B. A Parallelogram is a four-aided figure, of which the opposite sides are parallel ; and 
the diameter is a straight line joifliag two of its opposite angles. 

Let ACDB be a parallelogram, of which BC is a diameter ; the oppo- 
site sides and angles of the figure are equal to one another ; and the diam- 
eter BC bisects it. 

Because AB is parallel to CD, and BC 
meets them, the sdtemate angles ABC, 
BCD are equal (29. 1.) to one another; and 
because AC is paraUel to BD, and BC meets 
them, the alternate angles ACB, CBD are 
equal (29. 1.) to one another; wherefore 
the two triangles ABC, CBD have two an- 
gles ABC, BC A in one, equal to two angles 

BCD, CBD in the other, each to each, and the side BC, which is adja- 
cent to these equal angles, common to the two triangles ; therefore their 
other sides are equal, each to each, and the third angle of the one to Uie 
third angle of the other (26. 1.) ; viz. the side AB to the side CD, and 
AC to BD, and the angle BAC equal to the angle BDC. And because 
the angle ABC is eqiul to the angle BCD, and the angle CBD to the 
angle ACB, the whole angle ABD is equal to the whole angle ACD : 
And the angle BAC has been shewn to be equal to the angle BDC : there- 
fore the opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to one an- 
other ; also, its diameter bisects it ; for AB being equal to CD, and BC 
common, the two AB, BC are equal to the two DC, CB, each to each ; 
now the angle ABC is equal to the ande BCD ; therefore the triangle 
ABC is eqiud (4. 1.) to the triangle BCD, and the diameter BC divides 
the parallelogram ACDB into two equal parts. 

Cor. 1. Two parallel lines, included between two other parallels, are 
equal. 

Cor. 2. Hence, two parallels are every where equally distant. 

Cor. 3. Hence, also, the sum of any two adjacent angles of a paral- 
lelogram is equal to two right angles. 

PROP. XXXV. THEOR. 

Parallelograms upon the same hose and between the same paraUels^ are equal 

to one another. 

(S££ THE 2d AND 3d riOURES.) 

Let the parallelograms ABCD, EBCF be upon the same base BC, and 
between the same parallels AF, BC ; the parallelogram ABCD is equal to 
the parallelogram £ BCF. 
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If the sides AD, DF of the parallelo- 
grams ABCD, DBCF opposite to the base 
BC be terminated in the same point D ; 
it is plain that each of the parallelograms 
is double (34. 1.) of the triangle BDC ; 
and they are therefore equal to one an- 
other. 

But, if the sides AD, £F, opposite to the base BC of the parallelograms 
ABCD,EBCF, be not terminated in the same point ; then, because ABCD 
is a parallelogram, AD is equal (34. l.)to BC; for the same reason EF 
is equal to BC ; wherefore AD is equal (I. Ax.) to EF ; and D£ is com- 
mon ; therefore the whole, or the remainder, AE is equal (2. or 3. Ax.) to 
the whole, or the remainder DF ; now AB is also equal to DC ; therefore 
the two E A, AB are equal to the two FD, DC, each to each ; but the ex- 




terior angle FDC is equal (29. 1.) to the interior EAB, wherefore the base 
EB is equal to the base FC, and the triangle EAB (4. 1.) to the triangle 
FDC. Take the triangle FDC from the trapezium ABCF, and from Uie 
same trapezium take the triangle EAB ; the remainders will then be equal 
(3. Ax.) that is, the parallelogram ABCD is equal to the parallelogram EBCF. 

PROP. XXXVI. THEOR. 

Parallelograms upon equal bases, and between the same parallels, are equal to 

one another. 

Let ABCD, EFGH be parallelograms upon equal bases BC, FG, and 
between the same parallels AH, ^ t* irt -a- 

BG ; the parallelogram ABCD -A- D E H 

is equal to EFGH. 

Join BE, CH ; and because 
BC is equal to FG, and FG to 
(34. 1.) EH, BC is equal to EH ; 
and they are parallels, and join- 
ed towards the same parts by the 
straight lines BE, CH : But 
straight lines which join equal and parallel straight lines towards the same 
paru, are themselves equal and parallel (33. 1.) ; therefore EB, CH are 
both equal and parallel, and EBCH is a parallelogram ; and it is equal 
(35. 1.) to ABCD, because it is upon the same base BC, and between the 
same parallels BC, AH : For the like reason, the parallelogram EFGH 
18 equal to the same EBCH : Therefore also the parallelogram ABCD ia 
equal to EFGH. 
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PROP. XXXVII. THEOR. 

Triangles upon the same hase^ and between the same parallels^ are eqwd to one 

another. 

Let the triangles ABC, DBG be upon tbe same base BC, and between 
the same paraUels, AD, BC : The 
triangle ABC is equal to the trian- 
gle DBC. 

Produce AD both ways to the 
points E, F, and through B draw (31. 
1.) BE parallel to CA ; and through 
C draw CF parallel to BD : There- 
fore, each of the figures EBCA, 
DBCF is a parallelogram ; and EBCA 
is equal (35. 1.) to DBCF, because they are upon the same base BC, and 
Between the same parallels BC, EF ; but the triangle ABC is the half of 
the paraUelogram EBCA, because the diameter AB bisects (34. 1 .) ^^ » 
and the triangle DBC is the half of the parallelogram DBCF, because 
the diameter DC bisects it ; and the halves of equal things are equal (7. 
Az.) ; therefore the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DBC. 

PROP. XXXVIII. THEOR. 

Triangles upon equal hases^ and between the same parallels^ are equal to one 

another. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF be upon equal bases BC, EF, and between 
the same parallels BF, AD : The triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF. 

Produce AD both ways to the points G, H, and through B draw BG 
parallel (31. 1.) to CA, and through F draw FH parallel to ED : Then 
each of the figures GBCA, ^ A n IT 

DEFH is a parallelogram; ^ ~—^^ ^^ ^ mfv S 

and they are equal to (36. 1.) 

one another, because they aie 

upon equal bases BC, EF, and 

between the same parallels 

BF, GH ; and the triangle 

ABC is the half (34. 1 .) of the „ ^ „ ^ 

parallelogram GBCA,because *» i^ tA t 

the diameter AB bisects it; and the triangle DEF is the half (34. 1.) of 

the parallelogram DEFH, because the diameter DF bisects it : But the 

halves of equal things are equal (7. Ax.) ; therefore the triangle ABC is 

equal to the triangle DEF. 

PROP. XXXIX. THEOR. 

Equal triangles upon the same base^ and upon the same side of it, are between 

the same parallels. 

Let the equal triangles ABC, DBC be upon the same base BC, and upon 
the same side of it ; they are between the same parallels. 
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Join AD ; AD is paxallel to BC ; for, if it is not, through the point A 
draw (31. 1.) AB parallel to BC, and join EC : a tx 

The triangle ABC, is equal (37, 1.) to the tri- ^^ ^ 

angle EBC, because it is upon the same base 
BC, and between the same parallels BC, A£ : 
But the triangle ABC b equal to the triangle 
BDC ; therefore also the triangle BDC is equal 
to the triangle EBC, the greater to the less, 
which is impossible : Therefore AE is not par- 
allel to BC. In the same manner, it may be 
demonstrated that no other line but AD is parallel to BC ; AD is there- 
fore parallel to it. 

PROP. XL. THEOR. 

Equal triangles on the same side of hoses which are equal and in the same 
straight line, are between the same parallels. 

Let the equal triangles ABC, DEF be upon equal bases BC, EF, in 
the same straight Une BF, and to- 
wards the same parts ; they are be- 
tween the same parallels. 

Join AD ; AD is parallel to BC ; 
for, if it is not, through A draw (31. 
1.) AG parallel to BF, and join GF. 
The triangle ABC is equal (38. 1.) 
to the triangle GEF, because they 
are upon equal bases BC, EF, and 
between the same parallels BF, 
AG : But the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF ; therefore also 
the triangle DEF is equal to the triangle GEF, the greater to the less, 
which is impossible ; therefore AG is not parallel to BF ; and in the same 
manner it may be demonstrated that there is no other parallel to it but 
AD ; AD is therefore parallel to BF. 

PROP. XLL THEOR. 

If a parallelogram and a triangle he upon the same hase^ and hetween the 
same parallel ; the parallelogram is double of the triangle. 

Let the parallelogram ABCD and the tri- 
angle EBC be upon the same base BC and 
between the same parallels BC, AE ; the 
parallelogram ABCD is double of the trian- 
gle EBC. 

Join AC ; then the triangle ABC is equal 
(37. 1.) to the triangle EBC, because they 
are upon the same base BC, and between the 
same parallels BC, AE. But the parallelo- 
gram ABCD is double (34. 1.) of the triangle 
ABC, because the diameter AC divides it 
into two equal parts ; wherefore ABCD is also double of the triangle EBC. 
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PROP. XLII. PROB. 

To describe a parallelogram that shall he equal to a given triangle, and have 
one of its angles equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle, and D the given rectilineal angle. It 
is required to describe a paraUelogram that shall be equal to the given tri- 
angle ABC, and have one of its angles equal to D. 

Bisect (10. 1.) BC in E, join AE, and at the point E in the straight line 
EC make (23. 1.) the angle CEF equal to D ; and through A draw (31. 
1.) AG parallel to BC, and through C draw CG (31. 1.) parallel to £F ; 
Therefore FECG is a parallelogram : a -n ^ 

And because BE is equal to EC, the "^ =fe 5^ 

triangle ABE is likewise equal (38. 
1.) to the triangle AEC, since tkey 
are upon equal bases BE, EC, and 
between the same parallels BC, AG ; 
therefore the triangle ABC is double 
of the triangle AEC. And the paral- 
lelogram FECG is likewise double 
(41. 1.) of the triangle AEC, because 
it is upon the same base, and between 
the same parallels : Therefore the parallelogram FECG is equal to the 
triangle ABC, and it has one of its angles CEF equal to the given angle 
D : Wherefore there has been described a parallelogram FECG equal to 
a given triangle ABC, having one of its angles CEF equal to the given 
angle D. 

Cor. Hence, if the angle D be a right angle, the parallelogram EFGC 
will be a rectangle, equivalent to the triangle ABC ; and therefore the 
same construction will apply to the problem : to make a triangle equivalent 
to a given rectangle, 

PROP. XLIII. THEOR. 

The complements of the parallelograms which are about the diameter of any 
parallelogram, are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram of which the diameter is AC ; let. EH, 
FG be the parallelograms about AC, that is, through which AC passes, and 
let BK, KD be the other parallelograms, 
which make up the whole figure ABCD, 
and are therefore called the complements ; 
The complement BK is equal to the com- 
plement KD. 

Because ABCD is a parallelogram and 
AC its diameter, the triangle ABC is 
equal (34. 1.) to the triangle ADC : And 
because EKHA is a parallelogram, and 
AK its diameter, the triangle AEK is 
equal to the triangle AHK : For the same 
reason, the triangle KGC is equal to the 
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triangle KFG. Then, because the triangle AEK is equal to the triangle 
AHK, and the triangle KGC to the triangle KFC ; the triangle AEK, to- 
gether with the triangle KGC, is equal to the triangle AHK, together with 
Sie triangle KFC : But the whole triangle ABC is equal to the whole 
ADC ; therefore the remaining complement BK is equal to the remaining 
complement KD. 



PROP. XLIV. PROB. 

To a given straight line to apply a paraUelogram^whieh shall he equal to a given 
triangle^ and have one of its angles ejual to a given reetUineal angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and C the given triangle, and D the 
given rectilineal angle. It is required to apply to the straight line AB a 
parallelogram equal to the triangle C, and having an angle equal to D. 
Make (42. 1.) the parallelogram BEFG equal to the triangle C, having the 




angle EBG equal to the angle D, and the side BE in the same straight 
line with AB : produce FG to H, and through A draw (31. 1.) AH parallel 
to BG or EF, and join HB. Then because the straight line HF falls upon 
the parallels AH, EF, the angles AHF, HFE, are together equal (29. 1.) 
to two right angles ; wherefore the angles BHF, HFE are less than two 
right angles ; But straight lines which with another straight line make the 
interior angles, upon the same side less than two right angles, do meet if pro- 
duced (1 Cor. 29. 1.) : Therefore HB, FE will meet, if produced ; let them 
meet in K, and through K draw KL parallel to E A or FH, and produce HA, 
G B to the points L, M : Then HLKF is a parallelogram, of which the diam- 
eter is HK,and AG, ME are the parallelograms about HK ; and LB, BF are 
the complements ; therefore LB is equal (43. 1.) to BF : but BF is equal 
to the triangle C ; wherefore LB is equal to the triangle C ; and because 
the angle GBE is equal (15. 1.) to the angle ABM, and likewise to the an- 
gle D ; the angle ABM is equal to the angle D : Therefore the parallelo- 
gram LB, which is applied to the straight line AB, is equal to the triangle 
C, and has the angle ABM equal to the angle D. 

Cor. Hence, a triangle may he converted into an equivalent rectangle, 
having a side of a given length : for, if the angle D be a right angle, and 
AB the given side, the parallelogram ABML will be a rectangle equiva- 
lent to the triangle C. 
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PROP. XLV. PROB. 

To describe a parallehffram equal to a given rectilineal figure, and having 
an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let ABCD be the given rectilineal figure, and £ the given rectilineal 
angle. It is required to describe a parallelogram equal to ABCD, and hav- 
ing an angle equal to £. 

Join DB, and describe (42. 1.) the parallelogram FH equal to the tri« 
angle ADB, and having the angle HKF equal to the angle E ; and to the 
straight line GH (44. 1.) apply the parallelogram GM equal to the triangle 
DBG, having the angle GHM equal to the angle £. And because the an- 
gle E is equal to each of the angles FKH, GHM, the angle FKH is equal 
to GHM ; add to each of these the angle KHG ; therefore the angles 
FKH, KHG are equal to the angles KHG, GHM ; but FKH, KHG are 
equal (29. 1.) to two right angles ; therefore also KHG, GHM are equal 
to two right angles : and because at the noint H in the straight lines GH, 




the two straight lines KH, HM, upon the opposite sides of GH, make the 
adjacent angles equal to two right angles, KH is in the same straight line 

114. 1.) with HM. And because the straight line HG meets the parallels 
[M, FG, the alternate angles MHG, HGF are equal (29. 1.) ; add to each 
of these the angle HGL : therefore the angles MHG, HGL, are equal to 
the angles HGF, HGL : But the angles MHG, HGL, are equal (29. 1.) to 
two right angles ; wherefore also the angles HGF, HGL, are equal to two 
right angles, and FG is therefore in the same straight line with GL. And 
because KF is parallel to HG, and HG to ML, KF is parallel (30. 1.) to 
ML ; but KM, FL are parallels : wherefore KFLM is a parallelogram. 
And because the triangle ABD is equal to the parallelogram HF, and the 
triangle DBG to the parallelogram GM, the whole rectilineal figure ABCD 
is equal to the whole parallelogram KFLM ; therefore the parallelogram 
KFLM has been described equd to the giren rectilineal figure ABCD, hav- 
ing the angle FKM equal to the given angle E. 

Cor. From this it is manifest how to a given straight line to apply a 
parallelogram, which shall have an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle, 
and shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure, viz. by applying (44. 1.) 
to the given straight line a parallelogram equal to the first tnangle ABD. 
and having an angle equal to the given angle. 
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PROP. XLVL PROB. 
To describe a square upon a given straight line. 

Let AB be the given straight lino : it is required to describe a square 
upon AB. 

From the point A draw (11. 1.) AC at right angles to AB ; and make 
(3. 1.) AD equal to AB, and through the point D draw DE parallel (31. 1.) 
to AB, and through B draw BE parallel to AD ; therefore ADEB is a par- 
allelogram ; whence AB is equal ^34. 1.) to DE, and AD to BE ; but BA 
is equal to AD : therefore the four straight ^ 
lines BA, AD, DE, EB are equal to one an- 
other, and the parallelograni ADEB is equi- 
lateral ; it is likewise rectangular; for the _^, 

straight line AD meeting the parallels, AB, D E, D | {E 

makes the angles BAD, ADE equal /29. 1.) to 
two right angles ; but BAD is a right angle ; 
therefore also ADE is a right angle now the 
opposite angles of parallelograms are equal (34. 
1.); therefore each of the opposite angles ABE, 
BED is a right angle ; wherefore the figure 

ADEB is rectangular, and it has been demon- • i 

strated that it b equilateral; it is therefore a '^ 
square, and it is described upon the given straight line AB. 

Cor. Hence every parallelogram diat has one right angle has all its an- 
gles right angles. \^ 

PROP. XLVIL THEOR. 

In any right angled triangle^ the square which is described upon the side 
subtending the right angle, is equal to the squares described upon the sides 
which contain the right angle. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle having the right angle BAC ; the 
square described upon the side BC is equal to the squares described upon 
BA, AC. 

On BC describe (46. 1.) the square BDEC, and on BA, AC the squares 
GB, HC ; and through A draw (31. 1.) AL parallel to BD or CE, and join 
AD, FC ; then, because each of the angles BAC, BAG is a right angle 
(25. def.), the two straight lines AC, AG upon the opposite sides of AB, 
make with it at the point A the adjacent angles equal to two right an- 
gles; therefore CA is in the same straight line (14. 1.) with AG; for 
the same reason, AB and AH are in the same straight line. Now be- 
cause the angle DBC is equal to the angle FBA, each of them being a 
right angle, adding to each the angle ABC, the whole angle DBA will be 
equal (2. Ax.) to the whole FBC ; and because the two sides AB, BD, 
are equal to the two FB, BC each to each, and the angle DBA equal to 
the angle FBC, therefore the base AD is equal (4. 1.) to the base FC, 
and the triangle ABD to the triangle FBC. But the parallelogram BL 
is double (41. 1.) of the triangle ABD, because they are upon the same 
base, BD, and between the same parallels, BD, AL ; and the square GB 
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is double of the triangle BFC be- 
cause these also are upon the same 
base FB, and between the same par^ 
allels FB, GC. Now the doubles 
of equals are equal (6. Ax.) to one an- 
other; therefore the parallelogram 
BL is equal to the square GB : And 
in the same manner, by joining A£, 
BK, it is demonstrated that the par- 
allelogram GL is equal to the square 
HC. Therefore, tiie whole square 
BDEC is equal to the two squares 
GB, HC ; and the square BDEC is 
described upon the straight line BG, 
and the squares GB, HC upon BA, 
AC : wherefore the square upon the 
side BC is equal to the squares upon 
the sides BA, AC. 

Cor. 1. Hence, the square of one of the ndes of a right angled triangle 
is equiralent to the square of the li3rpotenuse diminished by the square of 
the other side ; which is thus expressed : AB':=:BC* — ^AC^. 

CoR. 2. If AB= AC ; that is, if the triangle ABC be right aa^ed and 
isosceles; BC3=2AB2=2AC' ; ^erefore, BC=:A3yt% 

CoR. 3. Hence, also, if two ri^ angled triangles have two sides of 
the one, equal to two corresponding sides of the o&er ; their third sides 
will also be equal, and the triangles will be identical. 

PROP. XLVni. THEOR. 

If the square described upon one of the sides of a triangle, he equal to the 
squares described upon the other two sides of it; the angle contained by 
these two sides is a right angle. 

If the square described upon BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC, 
be equal to the squares upon the other sides BA, AC, the angle BAG is 
a right angle. 

From the point A draw (11. 1.) AD at right angles to AC, and make 
AD equal to BA, and join DC. Then because DA is equal to AB, the 
square of DA is equal to the square of AB ; To 
each of these add the square of AC ; therefore the 
squares of DA, AC are equal to the squares of BA, 
AC. But the square of DC is equal (47. 1.) to 
the squares of DA, AC, because DAC is a right 
angle ; and the square of BC, by h3rpothesis, is 
equal to the squares of BA, AC ; therefore, the 
square of DC is equal to the square of BC ; and 
therefore also the side DC is equal to the side BC. -n 
And because the side DA is equal to AB, and AC 
common to the two triangles DAC, BAG, and the base DC likewise equal 
to the base BC, the an^le DAC is equal (8. 1.) to the angle BAG ; But 
DAC is a right angle ; therefore also BAG is a right angle. 

6 
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ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

A perpendicular is the shortest line thai can be drawn from a pointy situated 
without a straight line, to that line : any ttoo oblique lines drawn from the 
same point on different sidesof the perpendicular, cutting off equal distances 
on the other line, will be equal ; and any two other oblique lines, cutting off 
unequal distances, the one which lies farther from the perpendicular will 
be the longer. 

If AB, AC, AD, Ac. be lines drawn from the given point A, to the in- 
definite straight line DE, of which AB is peipendicular ; then shall the 
perpendicular AB be less than AC, and AC less than AD, and so on. 

For, the angle ABC being a right one, 
the angle ACB is acnte, (17. 1.) or less 
than the angle ABC. But the less angle 
of a triangle is subtended by the less side 
(19. 1.) therefore, the side AB is less than 
the side AC. 

Again, if BC=BE ; then the two ob- 
lique lines AC, AE, are equal. For the 
side AB is common to the two triangles 
ABC, ABE, and the contained angles ABC 
and ABE equal; the two triangles must 
be equal (4. 1.) ; hence AE, AC are equal. 

Finally, the angle ACB being acute, as before, the adjacent angle ACD 
will be obtuse ; since (13. 1.) these two angles are together equal to two 
right angles; and the angle ADC is acute, because the angle ABD is 
right ; consequently, the angle ACD is greater than the angle ADC ; and, 
since the greater side is opposite to the greater angle (19. 1.) ; therefore 
the side AD is greater than the side AC. 

CoR. 1. The perpendicular measures the true distance of a point from 
a line, because it is shorter than any other distance. 

CoR. 2. Hence, also, every point in a perpendicular at the middle point 
of a given straight line, is equally distant from the extremities of that line. 

Cor. 3. From the same point, three equal straight lines cannot be 
drawn to the same straight line ; for if there could, we should have two 
equal oblique lines on the same side of the perpendicular, which is impos- 
sible. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

When the hypotenuse and one side of a right angled triangle, are respective* 
ly equal to the hypotenuse and one side of another ; the two right angled 
triangles are equal. 

Suppose the hypotenuse AC=DF, and the side AB=DE ; the right 
angled triangle ABC will be equal to the right angled triangle DEF. 
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Their equality would be manifest, if the third sides BC and EF were 
equal. If possible, suppose that those sides are not equal, and that BC is the 
creater. TakeBH=s£F(3. 1.); andjoinAH. Thethangle AfiU=D£F; 
for the right angles B and E are 
equal, the side AB=D£, and BH 
=£F ; hence, these triangles are 



equal (4. 1.), and consequently 
AH=DF. Now {by hyp.), we 
have DF=AC; and therefore, 



AH=AC. But by the last prop- 
osition, the oblique line AC can- 
not be equal to the oblique line 
AH, which lies nearer to the per« 
pendicular AB ; therefore it is 
impossible that BC can differ 
from £F ; hence, then, the trian- 
gles ABC and D£F are equal. 




H C E 




PROP. C. THEOR. 

Two angles eare equal if their sides he paralUt, each to eaeh^ and lying in ths 

same direction. 



If the straight lines AB, AC be parallel 
to DF, D£ ; the angle BAC is equal to 
EDF. 

For, draw GAD through the TerticeB. 
And since AB is parallel to DF, the ex- 
terior angle GAB is (29. 1.) equal to GDF ; 
and, for the same reason, GAC is equal to 
GD£ ; there consequently remains die an- 
gle BAC = EDF. 



Con. If BA, AC be produced to I and H, the angle BAC=sHAI ; 
hence, the angle HAI is also equal to EDF. 

SCHOLIUM. 




The restriction of this proposition to the case where the side AB lies 
in the same direction with DF, and AC in the same direction with DE, 
is necessary ; because the angle CAI would have its sides parallel to those 
of the angle £DF, but would not be equal to it. In that case, CAI and 
EDF wodd be together equal to two right angles. 
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PROP. D. PROB. 
TiDo angles of a triangle being given, to find ik^ third. 

Draw any straight line CD ; at a 
point therein, as B, make the angle 
CBA equal to one of the given an- 
gles, and the angle ABE eqaal to 
the other : the remaining an^le EBD 
will be the third angle required ; be- 
cause those three angles (Cor. 13. 1.) 
are together equal to two right angles. 



PROP. E. PROB. 

Two angles of a triangle and a side being given, to construct the triangle. 

The two angles will either be both adjacent to the given side, or the 
one adjacent and the other opposite : in the latter case, find the third angle 
(Prop. D.) ; and the two adjacent angles will thus be known. 

Draw the straight line BC equal to the 
given side ; at the point B, make an angle 
CBA equal to one of the adjacent ancles, 
and at C, an angle BC A equal to the omer ; 
the two lines BA, CA, will intersect each 
other, and form with BC the triangle re- 
quired ; for if they were parallel, the an- 
gles B, C, would be together equal to two 
right angles, and therefore cotdd not be- 
long to a triangle : hence, BAG will be the triangle required. 

PROP. F. PROB. 

Two sides and an angle opposite to one of them being given, to eanstruet the 

triangle. 

This Problem admits of two cases. 

First, When the given angle 
is obtuse, make the angle BC'A 
equal to the given angle ; and take 
C'A equal to that side which is 
adjacent to the given angle, the 
arc described from A as a centre, 
with a radius equal to AB, tho 
other given side, would cut BC on 
opposite sides of C ; so that only -o^ jjT 

one obtuse angled triangle could be 
formed ; that is, the triangle BC'A will be the triangle required. 
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And, if the given angle were righti although two txiangles woold be 
formed, yet, as the hypotenuse would meet fiC at equal distances from the 
common perpendicular, these triangles would be equal. 

Secondly. If the given angle be acute, and the side opposite to it greater 
than tho adjacent side, the same modo of construction will apply : for, mak- 
ing BC A equal to the given angle, and AC equal to the adjacent side ; 
then, from A as centre, with a radius equal to the other given side, describe 
an arc, cutting CB in B ; draw AB, and CAB vrill be the triangle requi- 
red. 

But if the given angle is acute, and the side opposite to it less than the 
other given side ; make the angle CBA equal to the given angle, and take 
BA equal to the adjacent side ; then, the arc described from the centre A, 
with the radius AC equal to the opposite side, will cut the straight line 
BC in two points C^ and C, lying on the same side of B : hence, there will 
be two triangles BAC^ BAC, either of which will satisfy the conditions 
of the problem. 

SCHOLUJM. 

In the last case, if the opposite side was equal to the perpendicular fmn 
the point A on the line BC, a right angled triangle would be formed. And 
the problem would be impossible in tli cases, if the opposite side was less 
than the perpendicular let fall from the point A on the straight line BC. 



PROP. G. PROS. 



To find a triangle thai shall be equivalent to any given reetHineal figure. 

Let ABODE be the given rectilineal figure. 

Draw the diagonal CE, cutting off the triangle CDE ; draw DP paral- 
lel to CE, meeting AE produced, and join CF : the polygon ABODE 
will be equivalent to the polygon 
ABCF, which has one side less 
than the original polygon. 

For the triangles CDE, CFE, 
have the base CE common, and 
they are between the same paral- 
lels ; since their vertices D, F, are 
situated in a line DF parallel to the 
base : these triangles are therefore 
equivalent (37. 1.) Draw, now, 
the diagonal CA and B6 parallel 
to it, meeting £A produced : join 
CO, and the polygon ABCF vrill be 
reduced to an equivalent triangle ; 
and thus the pentagon ABODE 
will be reduced to an equivalent triangle GCF 
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The same process may be applied to every other polygon ; for, by sue- 
cessiyely diminishing the number of its sides, one being retrenched at each 
step of the process, the equivalent triangle will at length be found. 

Cor. Since a triangle may be converted into an equivalent rectangle, 
it follows that any polygon may be reduced to an equivalent rectangle. 



PROP. H. PROB. 
To find the side of a square that shaU be equivalent to the sum of two squares. 

Draw the two indefinite lines AB, AC, per- 
pendicular to each other. Take AB equal to 
the side of one of the given squares, and AC 
equal to the other ; join BC : this wiU be the 
side of the square required. 

For the triangle BAC being right angled, 
the square constructed' upon BC (47. 1.) is 
equal to the sum of the squares described upon 
AB and AC. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A square may be thus formed that shall be equivalent to the sum of any 
number of squares ; for a similar construction which reduces two of them 
to one, will reduce three of them to two, and these two to one, and so of 
others. 

PROP. L PROB. 

Tojind the side of a square equivalent to the difference of two given squares. 

Draw, as in the last problem, {see thefg.)ihe lines AC, AD, at right angles 
to each other, making AC equal to the side of the less square ; then, from 
C as centre, with a radius equal to the side of the other square, describe 
an arc cutting AD in D : the square described upon AD will be equivalent 
to the difference of the squares constructed upon AC and CD. 

For the triangle DAC is right angled ; therefore, the square described 
upon DC is equivalent to the squares constructed upon AD and AC : hence 
(Cor. 1. 47. 1.), AD»=CD»--AC«. 

PROP. K. PROB. 

A rectangle being given, to construct an equivalent one, having a side oj a 

given length. 

Let AEFH be the given rectangle, and produce one of its sides, as AH,till 
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HB be the given length, and draw BFD 
meeting the prolongation of A£ in D ; 
then produce £F till FG b eqnal to HB : 
draw BGC, HFK, parallel to A£D, and 
through the point D draw DKC parallel 
to AB or EG; then, the rectangle 
GFKC, having the side FG of a given 
length, is equ^ to the given rectangle 
AEFH (43. 1.) 



Cor. a pofygon may he converted into an equivalent rectangle^ having one 
of its sides of a given length. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

1. EvBRT right angled panllelogTam, or redangle, is said to be contained 
by any two of the straight lines which are about one of the right an- 
gles. 

** Thus the right anried parallelogram AC is called the rectangle contain- 
^ ed by AD and DC, or by AD and AB, dec. For the sake of brevity, 
** instead of the fectar^le anUained by AD and DC, we shall simply say 
" the rectangle AD . DC, placing a point between the two sides of the 
" rectangle." 

A. In Geometry, the product of two lines means the same thing as their 
nctangle, and this expression has passed into Arithmetic and Algebra, 
where it serres to designate the product of two miequal munb^rs or 
qoantities, the expression sqwm being employed to designate the pio- 
dnct of a quantity multiplied by itself. 
The arithmetical squares of 



1, 2, 3, Sic. are 1, 4, 9, dec. 
So likewise the square de- 
scribed on the double of 
a line is evidently four 
times the square described 
on a single one ; on a triple 
line nine times that on a 
single one, dtc. 



2. In every parallelogram, any of the 
parallelograms about a diameter, to- 
gether with the two complements, is 
called a Gnomon. " Thus the paral- 
'*lelogram HG, together with the 
** complements AF, FC, is the gno- 
<* mon of the parallelogram AC. This 
^ gnomon may also, for the sake of 
** brevity, be called the gnomon AGK 
«or EHC." 
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PROP. I. THEOR. 

If there he two straight lines, one of which is divided into any number of 
parts ; the rectangle contained by the two straight lines is equal to the 
rectangles contained by the undivided line, ana the several parts of the 
divided Une. 

Let A and BC be two straight lines ; and let BC be divided into any 
pans in the points D, E ; the rectangle A.BC is equal to the several rect- 
angles A.BD, A.DE, A.EC. 

From the point B draw (Prop. ILl.) 
BF at right angles to BC, and make BG 
equid (Prop. 3. 1.) to A ; and through 
G draw (Prop. 31. 1.) GH parallel to 
BC ; and through D, E, C, draw DK, 
EL, CH parallel to BG ; then BH, BK, 
DL, and EH are rectangles, and BH= 
BK+DL+EH. 

But BH = BG.BC= A.BC, because 
BG=A : Also BK = BG.BD=A.BD, 
because BG=A; and DL=DK.DE=r 
A.DE, because (34. 1.) DK=BG=:A. 
In like manner, EH==A.EC. Therefore A.BC=A.BD+ A.DE + A.EC ; 
that is, the rectangle A.BC is equal to the several rectangles A.BD, A.DE, 
A.EC. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The properties of the sections of lines, demonstrated in this Book« are 
easily derived from Algebra. In this proposition, for instance, let the seg- 
ments of BC be denoted by &, c, and d; then, A(6+c-f <Q=A6-f Ac-f Aa. 




PROP. II. THEOR. 

If a straight Ut^ be divided into any two parts, the rectangles contained by the 
whole and each of the parts, are together equal to the square of the whole Une, 



c B 



Let the straight line AB be divided into any 
two parts in the point C ; the rectangle AB.BC, 
togedier with the rectangle AB.AC, is equal to 
the square of AB ; or AB.AC+AB.BC=AB'. 

On AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square 
ADEB, and through C draw CF (Prop. 31. I.) 
parallel to AD or BE ; then AF+CE=:AE. 
But AF=AD.AC=ABAC, because AD=AB ; 
CE=BE.BC=sAB.BC; and AE=AB'. There- 
fore AB.AC+AB.BC=AB». 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident from Algebra : let AB be denoted by a, and the 
segments AC, CB, by 6 and d, respectively; then, as^+cf ; therefore, 
multiplying both members of this equality by a, we shall have a^ssab+ad 

7 
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PROP. III. THEOR. • 

If a straight line he divided into any two parts^ the rectangle contained by Ik 
whole and one of the parts, is eqaaX to the rectangle contained by the two 
parts, together with the square of the aforesaid part. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into two parts, in the point C ; the 
rectangle AB.BC is equal to the rect- 
angle AC.BC, together with BC^. 

Upon BC describe (Prop. 46. 1.) tl^e 
square CD£B, and produce £D to F, 
and through A draw (Prop. 31. 1.) AF 
parallel to CO or BE ; then A£=AD 
+CE. 

But AE =s AB.BE = AB.BC, be- 
cause BEsBC. So also ADsAC. 
CD=AC.CB; and CE=BC»; there- 
fore AB.BC=AC.CB+BC?. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition let AB be denoted by a, and the segments AG and 
CB, by b and c ; then a=:b+c : therefore, multiplying both members of 
this equality by e, we shall have oc=(c-(-^. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square of the whole Uneis 
equal to the squares of the two parts, together with twice the rectangle con^ 
tained by the parts. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts in C ; the square 
of AB is equal to the squares of AC, CB, and to twice the rectangle con- 
tained by AC, CB, that is, AB2=AC2+CB2+2AC.CB. 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square ADEB, and join BD, and 
through C draw (Prop. 31. 1.) CGF parallel to AD or BE, and through G 
draw HK parallel to AB or DE. And because CF is parallel to AD, and 
BD falls upon them, the exterior angle BGC 
is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite 
angle ADB ; but ADB is equal (5. 1.) to the 
angle ABD, because BA is equal to AD, be- 
ing sides of a square ; wherefore the angle 
CGB is equal to the angle GBC ; and there- 
fore the side BC is equal (6. 1.) to the side 
CG ; but CB is equal (34. 1.) also to GK and 
CG to BK; wherefore the figure CGKB is 
equilateraL It is likewise rectangular; for 
the angle CBK being a right angle, the other 
angles of the parallelogram CGKB are also right angles (Cor. 46. 1.) 
'Wherefore CGKB is a square, and it is upon the side CB. For the same 
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reason HF also is a square, and it is npon the side H6, which is equal to 
AC : therefore HF, CK are the squares of AC, CB. And because the 
eBmplenient AG is equal (43. 1.) to the complement GE ; and because 
AGsAC.CG^AC.CB, therefore also G£=AC.CB, and AG+GE=: 
I^AC.CB. Now, HF=rAC3 and CKrsCB^; therefore, HF+CK+AG 
+GE=AC2+CB2+2AC.CB. 

But HF+CK+AG+G£=the figure A£, or AB*; therefore AB^ss 
AC«+CBa+2AC.CB. 

Cor. From the demonstration, it is manifest that the parallelograms 
about the diameter of a aqpaxe are likewise squares. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This proper^ is derived from the square of a binomial. For, let the two 
parts into which this line is divided be denoted by a and b ; then, {a+b)^ 
^i^+2ab+bi^. 



PROP, V. TH£(^ 

l/a straight Unebe divided into two equal vartSf anddlsoinio twounequalparts ; 
the rectangle contained by the unequal parts^ together with the square of the 
Une between the points of section, is e^ud to t£y square of half the line. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into two equal parts in the point C, 
and into two unequal parts in the point D ; the rectangle AD.DB, together 
with the square of CD, is equal to the square of CB, or AD.DB+CD^s: 
CB^ 

Upon CB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square CEFB, join BE, and through 
1!> draw (Prop. 31. 1.) DHG parallel to CE or BF ; and through K draw 
KLM parallel to CB or EP; and 
also through A draw AK parallel to 
CL or BM : And because CHr^HF, 
if DM be added to both, CM=DF. 
But AL=(36. 1.) CM, therefore AL 
asDF, and adding CH to both, AH 
sssnomon CMG. But AH = AD. 
DH=AD.DB, because DH = DB 
(Cor. 4. 2.) ; therefore gnomon CMG 
=AD.DB. To each add LG=CD«, then, gnomon CMG+LG=AD.DB 
+CD». But CMG+LG=BC2; therefore AD.DB +CD»=BC». 

** CoR. From this proposition it is manifest, that the difference of the 
** squares of two unequal lines, AC, CD, is equal to the rectangle contain- 
^^ ed by their sum and difference, or thai AC^— <:;D>s(AC+CD) (AC-^ 
« CD)." 

SCHOLIUM. 
In this proposition, let AC be denoted by a, and CD by b ; then, AD a 
a+b, and DB=£h— ^; therefore, by Algebra, (a-f5)x(tf--^)=fl'— ^; 
that is, the product of the sum and difference of two quantities^ is equivalefU 
to the difference of their squares 
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PROP. VI THEOR. 

IfastraiglU line be bisected^ andpreducedto any paint ; the reetangk eowtmmd 
by the whole line thus produced^ and the part of it produced^ together with the 
square of half the Une bisected^ is equal to the square of the straight line whkk 
is made up of the half and the part produced, 

Liet the straight line AB be bisected in C, and produced to the point D ; 
the rectangle AD.DB together with the square of CB, is equal to the 
square of CD. 

Upon CD describe (Prop. 46.1.) the square CEFD, join D£, and 
through B draw (Prop. 31. 1.) BH6 parallel to C£ or DF, and through H 
draw KLM parallel to AD or EF, and also through A draw AK parallel 
to CL or DM. And because AC is 
equal to CB, the rectangle AL is 
equal (36.1.) to CH ; but CH is 
equal (43. 1. ) to HF ; therefore also 
AL is equal to HF : To each of these 
add CM ; therefore the whole AM is 
equal to the gnomon CMC Now 
AM=AD.DM = AD.DB, because 
DM=DB. Therefore gnomon CMG 
—AD.DB, and CM6+L6=AD. 
DB+CB*. But CMG+LG=CF 
=CD3, therefore AD.DB +CB«=CD«. 

SCHOLIUM. 
This property is eyinced algebraically ; thus, let AB be denoted by 2a, 
and BD by b ; Uien, AD=2a+5, and OD^a+b. Now by multiplication^ 

b(2a-\-b)^2ab+b'^ \ therefore, 
by adding a' to each member of the equality, we shall have, 
^(2a+i)+a2=a2+2a6+63 ; 
... ft(2fl+ft)+a«=(a+4)2. ^ 

PROP. VII. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into two parts, the squares of the whole Um, and 
of one ^ the parts, are equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and 
that part, together with the square of the other part. 

L et the straight line AB be divided into any 
two parts in the point C ; the squares of AB, 
BC, are equal to twice the rectangle AB.BC, 
together with the square of AC, or AB^+BC^ 
=2AB.BC+AC«. 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square 
ADEB, and construct the figure as in the pre- 
ceding propositions : Because A6=GE, AG 
+CK = GE+CK, that is, AK=:CE, and. 
therefore AK+CE=2AK. But AK+CE 
=gnomon AKF+CK; and therefore AKF 
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+CK=2AKs=2AB.BKss2AB.BC, because BK »= (Cor. 4. 2.) BC. 
Since then, AKF+CK=2AB.BC, AKF+CK+HF=2AB.BC+HF; 
and because AKF+HF=AE:=AB>, AB2+CK=:2AB.BC+HF, that 
is, (since CK=CB», and HF^AC*,) ABa+CB2«:2AB.BC+ACa. 

" Cor. Hence, the sum of the squares of any two lines is equal to 
'' twice the rectangle contained by the lines together witb the square of 
** the difference of the lines." 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition, let AB be denoted by a, and the segments AC and 
CBby^andc; 

thena3=63+2^<?+c3; 
adding c^ to each member of this equality, we shall have, 

or a2+c2s=:2a?+^. 

Cor. From this proposition it is evident, that the square described an 
the difference of two lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on 
the lines respectively^ minus twice the rectangle contained by the lines. For 
a — e^szb ; therefore, by involution, a^ — 2ae+^:s:T6l^. This may be also 
derived from the above algebraical equality, by transposition. 



PROP. Vni. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts^ four times the rectangle eon- 
tainedby the whole line, and one of the parts , together with the square of 
the other part, is equal to the square of the straight line which is made up 
of the whole and the first^nentioned part. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts in the point C ; 
four times the rectangle AB.BC, together with the square of AC, is equal 
to the square of the straight line made up of AB and BC together. 

Produce AB to D, so that BD be equal to CB, and upon AD describe 
the square AEFD ; and consmict two figures such as in the preceding. 
Because GK is equal (34. 1.) to CB, and CB to BD, and BD to KN, GK 
is equal to KN. For the same reason, PR 
is equal to RO ; and because CB is equal 
to BD, and GK to KN, the rectangles CK 
and BN are equal, as also the rectangles 
GR and RN : But CK is equal (43. 1.) 
to RN, because they are the complements 
of the parallelogram CO : therefore also 
BN is equal to GR ; and the four rect* 
angles BN, CK, GR, RN are there- 
fore equal to one another, and so CK+ 
BN + GR + RN = 4CK. Again, be- 
cause CB is equal to BD, and BD equal 
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(Cor. 4. 2.) to BK, tbat is, toCG; and CB equid to OK, ihftl is, to OP; 
therefor* CG is eqsal lo GP ; and because CG is eqttal to GP, and PR to 
RO, the rectangle AG is eqaal to MP, and PL to RF : but MP is eqmJ 
(43. 1.) to PL, because they are the eompleraettts of the paraUelograni 
ML ; wherefore AG is equal also to RF. Therefore the four rectangles 
AG, MP, PL, RF, are equal to one another, and so AG+MP+PL+RF 
rs4AG. And it was demonsuuted, that CK+BN+GR+RN=4CK ; 
wherefore, adding equals to equals, the whole gnomon A0H=4AK. 
Now AK=AB.BK=AB.BC, snd 4AK»4AB.BC ; therefore, gnomon 
A0H=4AB.BC ; and adding XH, or (Cor. 4. 2.) AC^ to both, gnomon 
A0H+XH=s4AB.BC+AG'i. But AOH+XH»AF:taAD»; therefore 
ADa=4AB.BC+ACa. 

" CoR. 1. Hence, because AD is the sum, and AC the difference of 
" the lines AB and BC, four dmes die rectangle contained by any two 
" lines, together with the square of their difference, is equal to the square 
*' of the sum of the lines." 

** Cor. 2. From the demonstration it is manifest, that since the square 
" of CD is quadruple of the square of CB, the square of any line is qua- 
'' dhiple of the square of half tSiat line:" 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition, let the line AB be denoted by tf, and the parts AC 
and CB by c and b ; Uien ADsc+^d^ Now, since asszb+Cf multiplying 
both members by 46, we shall have 

4ab=:^b^+4Ae; 
and adding c* to each member of this equality, we shall have, 
4ab+(^=:<^+4bc+4h^, 
or 4ab+c^=z(c+2by. 

PROP. IX. THEOB. 

If a straight Um be dinided into ftoe equals and also into tvoo unequal parts , 
the squares of the two unequal parts are together double of the square of hd^' 
the linOf and of the square of the line between the points of section. 

Let the straight line AB be divided at the point C into two equal, and 
at D into two unequal parts ; The squares of AD, DB are together doobk 
of the squares AC, CD. 

From the point C draw (Prop. 1 LI.) C£ at right angles to AB, and 
make it equal to AC or CB, and join EA, EB ; through D draw (Prop. 31. 
1.) DF parallel to CE, and through F draw FG paiaUel to AB ; and join 
AF. Then, because AC is equal to CE, 
the angle EAC is equal (5. 1.) to the a 
angle AEC ; and because the angle ACE 
is a right angle, the two others AEC, 
EAC together make one right angle (Cor. 
4. 32 . 1 .) ; and they are equal to one ano- 
ther ; each of them therefore is half of a 

ri|{ht angle. For the same reason each ^ Q J} 
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of tks angl«6 C£B, £BC k half a riflht sn^e ; and Ansefore the whole 
A£B is a light angle ; And becauee £» angle 6£F is half a right angle, 
and EGF a right an^e, for it is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite 
angle £CB, the remaimag aagle EFG is half a right angle ; therefore the 
angle GEF is equal to the aagle EFG, and the side EG equal (6. 1.) to the 
side GF ; Again, because the angle at 6 is half a right angle, and FDB a 
light angle, for it is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite angle ECB, 
the remaining angle BFD is half a right angle ; therefore the angle at B is 
equal to the angle BFD, and the side DF to (6. 1 .) the side DB. Now, be* 
cause AC=CE, AC2=C£a, and AC2+CE2s:2AC2. But (47. 1.) AE^-, 
AC»+CEa; therefore AE»=2AC2. Again, becanse EG =GF, EG2=GF», 
and EG2+ GF^=z2GF^. But EF2=:EG2+ GF» ; therefore, EF»=:2GF« 
rs2CD^ because (34. 1.) CD=;GF. And it was shown that A£2=:2AC3 ; 
therefore AE»+EF»=32AC2+2CD«. But (47. 1.) AF»5= AE»+ EF», 
and AD2+DPas= AF», or ADa+DBa=AF« ; therefore, also, AD«+DB>w 
2AC2+2CD3, 

SCHOLIUM. 
This property is evident from the algcbraical^zpression, 
(«+*)H(«— ft)^==2a»+2i> ; 
where a denotos AC, and b denotes CD ; hence, a+h s=AD, a — dssDE. 

PROR X. THEOiL 

If a straight line bebiseeted^ and produced to anypoint^tJie square of the whole 
line thus produced j and the square of the part of it produced^ are together 
double of the square of half the iine bisected^ and of the square of the line 
made up of the half and the part produced. 

Let the strsight line AB be bisected in C, and produced to the point D ; 
the squares of AD, DB are double of the squares of AC, CD. 

From the point C draw (Prop. 11.1 .) CE at right angles to AB, and make 
it equal to AC or CB ; join AE, £B ; through £ draw (Prop. 31. 1.) £F 
parallel to AB, and through D draw DF parallel to CE. And because 
the straight line £F meeto the parallels EC, FD, the angles CEF, EFD 
are equal ^29. 1.) to two right angles ; and therefore the angles BEF, EFD 
are less than two right angles ; But straight lines, which with another 
straight line make the intenor angles upon the same side less than two 
ri^ht angles, do meet (29. 1.), if produced far enough; therefore EB^ FD 
will meet, if produced, towards B, D : let them meet in G, and join AG. 
Then because AC is equal to C£, 
the angle CEA is equal (5. 1.) to 
the angle EAC; and the angle 
ACE is a right angle ; therefore 
each of the angles CEA, EAC is 
half a right an^e (Cor. 4. 32. 1.); 
For the same reason, each of the 
angles CEB, EBC is half a right 
angle ; therefore AEB is a right an* 
^e ; And because EBC is half a 
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right angle, DBG is also (15. 1.) half a right angle, for they are vertically 
opposite : but BD6 is a right angle, because it is equal (29. 1.) to the al- 
ternate angle DCE ; therefore the remaining angle OGB is half a right 
angle, and is therefore equal to the angle DBG ; wherefore also the side 
DB is equal (6. 1.) to the side DG. Again, because EGF is half a right 
angle, and the angle at F aright angle, being equal (34. 1.) to the 
opposite angle ECD, the remaining angle FEG is half a right angle, 
and equal to the angle EGF; wherefore also the side GF is equal 
(6. l.)to the side FE. And because EC=CA, EC> + CA» = 2CA>. 
Now AE2=: (47. 1.) AO+.CEa; therefore, AE*= 2AC». Again, be- 
cause EF=FG, EF2=FG*, and EFa+FG»=2EF». ButEG^rr (47. 1.) 
EF«+FG«; therefore EG2=2EF»; and since EF=CD, EG»=2CD«. 
And it was demonstrated, that AE»=2AC» ; therefore, AE«+EG*=2AC» 
+2CD*. Now, AG»= A E«+EGa, wherefore AG*=2AC*+2CD^ But 
AG»(47. l.)=AD2+DG»=ADa4-DBa, because DG=sDB: Therefore. 
AD«+DB«=2AC2+2CDa. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Let AC be denoted by a, and BD, the part produced, by h ; then AD= 
2a4^ and CD =<!+&• 

Now, {2a+b)^+i^=i4a^+4ab+2b^; hui4a^+4qb+2l>^=:2a^+2 {a+ 
b)^; hence, (2a+6)'+&^=2a3+2(a+6)', and the proposition is evident 
from this algebraical equality. 

PROP. XL PROB. 



To divide a given straight line into two parts, so that the rectangle contained 
by the whoUy and one of the parts, may be eqwd to the square of the other 
part. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to divide it into two 
parts, so that the rectangle contained by ]gv a 

the whole, and one of the parts, shall be ^ ' 

equal to the square of the other part. 

Upon AB describe (46. 1.) the square 
ABDC ; bisect (10. 1.) AC in E, and join 
BE ; produce CA to F, and msJte (3. 1.) 
£F equal to EB, and upon AF describe 
(46. 1.) the square FGHA, AB is divided 
in H, so that the rectangle AB, BH is equal 
to the square of AH. 

Produce GH to K : Because the straight 
line AC is bisected in E, and produced to 
the point F, the rectangle CF.FA, to- 
gether with the square of AE, is equal 
(6. 2.) to the square of EF : But EF is 
equal to EB ; therefore the rectangle CF. 
FA, together with the square of AE, is 
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equal to the square of EB ; And the squares of BA, AE are equal 
(47. 1.) to the square of £B, because the angle EAB is a right angle; 
therefore the rectangle CF.FA, together with the square of AE, is equal 
to the squares of BA, AE : take away the square of AE, which is com- 
mon to both, therefore the remaining rectangle CF.FA is equal to the 
square of AB. Now the figure FK is the rectan^e CF.FA, for AF is 
equal to FG ; and AD is the square of AB ; therefore FK is equal to AD : 
take away the common part AK, and the remainder FH is equal to the 
remainder HD. But HD is the rectangle AB.BH for AB is equal to 
BD ; and FH h the square of AH ; therefore the rectangle AB.BH is 
equai to the square of AH : Wherefore the straight line AB is divided in 
H, so that the rectangle AB.BH is equal to the square of AH. 

PROP. XII. THEOR, 

In obtuse angled triangles, if a perpendicular he drawn from amy of the acute 
angles to the opposite side produced, the sauare of the side subtending the 
obtuse angle is greater than the squares of the sides containing the obtuse 
angle, by twice the rectangle contained by the side upon which, when produced, 
the perpendicular faUs, and the straight line intercepted between theperpen^ 
dicular and the obtuse angle. 

Let ABC be an obtuse angled triangle, having the obtuse angle ACB, 
and from the point A let AD be drawn (12. 1.) perpendicular to BC pro- 
duced : The square of A B is greater than the squares of AC, CB^ by twice 
the rectangle BC.CD. 

Because the straight line BD is divided j/^ 

into two parts in the point C, BD2=(4. 2.) 
BC2+CD2+2BC.CD; add AD» to both: 
Then BD'+AD^ = BC«+ CD^+ AD^+ 
2BC.CD. But AB«=BD»+AD«(47. 1.), 
and AC«= CD*+ AD« (47. 1.); therefore, 
AB2=BC2+AC>+2BC.CD ; that is, AB^ 
is greater than BC«-hAC« by 2BC.CD. 



PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

In every triangle the square of the side subtending any of the acute angles, is 
less than the squares of the sides containing that angle, by twice the rectan- 
gle contained by either of these sides, and the straight line intercepted be* 
tween the perpendicular, let fall upon it from the opposite angle,andthe acute 
angle. 

Let ABC be any triangle, and the angle at B one of its acute angles, and 
uptm BC, one of the sides containing it, let fall the perpendicular (12. 1.) 
AD from the opposite angle : The square of AC, opposite to the angle B, 
i« less than the squares of CB, BA by twice the rectangle CB.BD. 

8 
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First, let AD fall within tlie triangle ABC ; 
and because the straight line CB is divided 
into two parts in the point D (7. 2), BC^^- 
BDa=:2BC.BD+CD«. Addtoeach AD^; 
thenBC2+BD«+AD»=:2BC.BD+CD«+ 
AD«. But BDa+AD»=ABa, and Ciy»+ 
DA2= AC» (47. 1.) ; therefore BCa+ AB«= 
2BC.B0+ AC^ ; that is, AC is less than 
BC2+ABa by 2BC.BD. 



B 




D C 

Secondly, let AD fall without the triangle ABC :* Then because the 
angle at D is a right angle, the angle ACB is greater (16. 1.) than a right 
angle, and AB«=: (12. 2.) AC'+BC»+2BC.CD. Add BC^ to each; 
then AB''+6C^=AC2 4-2BC2+2BC.CD. But because BD is divided 
into two parts in C, BC»+BC.CD=(3. 2.) BC.BD, and 2BC«+2BC.CD 
=r2BC.BD: therefore AB«+ BC3=AC«+ 2BC.BD; and AC^ is less 
than AB2+BC>, by 2BD.BC. 



Lastly, let the side AC be perpendicular 
to BC ; then is BC the straight line between 
the perpendicular and the acute angle at B ; 
and it is manifest that (47. 1.) AB'+BC^s 
ACa+2BC»=AC«+2BC.BC. 




PROP. XIV. PROB. 



To describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure ; it is required to describe a square 
that shall be equal to A. 

Describe (45. 1.) the rectangular parallelogram BCDE equal to the 
rectilineal figure A. If then the sides of it, BE, ED are equal to one an- 
other, it is a square, and what was required is done ; but if they are not 
equal, produce one of them, BE to F, and make EF equal to ED, and bi- 
sect BF in G; and from the centre G, at the distance GB, or GF, de- 
scribe the semicircle BHF, and produce DE to H, and join GH. There- 
fore, because the straight Hue BF is divided into two equal parts in the 
point G, and into two unequal in the point E, the rectangle BE.EF, to- 
gether with the square of EG, is equal (5. 2.) to the square of GF : 
but GF is equal to GH ; therefore the rectangle BE, EF, together 
with the square of EG, is equal to the square of GH : But the squares of 



* See figure of tbe last Propoeition. 
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HE and EG are equal (47. 
1.) to the square of GH : 
Therefore also the rectangle 
B£.£F, together with the 
square of EG, is equal to 
the squares of HE and EG. 
Take away the square of 
EG, which is common to 
both, and the remaining 
rectangle BE.EF is equai 
to the square of EH : But 
BD is the rectangle con- 
tained by BE and £F, because EF is equal to ED ; therefore BD is equal 
to the square of EH ; and BD is also equal to the rectilineal figure A ; 
therefore the rectilineal figure A is equal to the square of EH : Where- 
fore a square has been made equal to the given rectilineal figure A, tIz. 
the square described upon EH. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

If one side of a triangle be bisected, the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides is double of the square of half the side bisected, arid of the square 
of the line drawn from the point of bisection to the opposite angle of the 
triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which the side BC is bisected in D, and DA 
drawn to the opposite angle ; the squares of BA and AC are together 
double of the squares of BD and DA. 

From A draw AE perpendicular to BC, and because BE A is a right an- 
gle, AB2=(47. 1.) BE«+ AE2 and AC2= 

CE»+ AE» ; wherefore AB»+ ACa=BE« A 

+CE2+2AE^ But because the line 
BC is cut equally in D, and unequally 
in E, BE2 + CE« = (9. 2.) 2BD» + 
2DE« ; therefore AB* + AC«=2BD« + 
2DE' SAE** 

Now DE2+AE«=(47. 1.) AD*, and 
2DE2+2AE2=2AD*; wherefore A B«+ 
AC2=2BD3+2AD3. 




PROP. B. THEOR. 

The sum of the squares of the diameters of any parallelogram is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the sides of the parallelogram. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, of which the diameters are AC and BD ; 
the sum of the squares of AC and BD is e^jual to the sum of the squares 
of AB, BC, CD, DA. 

Let AC and BD intersect one another in E : and because the vertical 
angles AED, CEB are equal (15. 1.), and also the alternate angles EAD» 
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ECB (29. 1.), the triangles ADE, CEB have two an^ in the one equal 

to two angles in the other, each to each ; but the sides AD and BC, which 

are opposite to equal angles in 

these triangles, are also equal 

(34. 1.); therefore the other 

sides which are opposite to the 

equal angles are also equal (26. 

1.), viz. AE to EC, and ED to 

EB. 

Since, therefore, BD is bi- 
sected in E, AB«+AD«=(A. 
2.) 2BE»+2AE»; and for the 
same reason, CD* + BC« = 
2BE«+2EC«=2BE«+2AES because EC=AE. Therefore AB»+AD> 
+ DC2+BCa=4BE«+4AE». But 4BE2=BD«, and 4AEa=AC» (2. 
Cor. 8. 2.) because BD and AC are both bisected in E ; therefore AB'+ 
AD«+CD«+BC«=BD2+ACa. 

CoR. From this demonstration, it is manifest that the diameters of every 
parallelogram bisect one another. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In the case of the rhombus, the sides AB, 6C, being equal, the triangles 
BEC, DEC, have all the sides of the one equal to the corresponding sides . 
of the other, and are therefore equal : whence it follows that the angles 
BEC, DEC, are equal ; and, therefore, that the two diagonals of a rl^m- 
bus cut each other at right angles. 
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DEFINITIONS. 



A. The radius of a circle is the straight line drawn from the centre to the 
circumference. 

1. A straight line is said to touch 
a circle, when it meets the cir- 
cle, and being produced does 
not cut it. 
And that line which has hut 

one point in common with 
the circumference, is called a 
tangent^ and the point in com- 
mon, the point of contact. 

2. Circles are said to touch one 
another, which meet, but do not 
cut one another. 

3. Straight lines are said to be equally dis- 
tant from the centre of a circle, when the 
perpendiculars drawn to them from the centre 
areeqnaL 



And the straight line on which the greater 
e pendicular fails, is said to be farther from 
le centire. 



K 




B. Any portion of the circumference is called an are. 
The chord or subtense of an arc is the straight line which joins its two ex- 
tremities. 

C. A straight Une is said to be inscribed in a circle, when the extremities of 
it are in the circumference of the circle. And any straight line which 
meets the circle in two points, is called a secant. 

5. A segment of a circle is the figure con- 
tained by a straight line, and the arc which 
it cuts fit. 
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6. An angle in a segment is the angle contained 
by two straight lines drawn from any point in 
the circumference of the segment, to the extre- 
mities of the straight line which is the base of 
the segment. 

An inscribed triangle, is one which has its three 
angidar points in the circumference. 

And, generally, an inscribed figure is one, of 
which all the angles are in the circumference. 
The circle is said to circumscribe such a figure. 

7. And an angle is said to insist or stand upon 
the arc intercepted between the straight lines 
which contain the angle. 

This is usually called an angle at the centre. The 
angles at the circumference and centre, are 
boSi said to be subtended by the chords or 
arcs which their sides include. 

8. The sector of a circle is the figure contained 
by two straight lines drawn from the centre, and 
the arc of the circumference between them. 





9. Similar segments of a circle, 
are those in which the angles are 
equal, or which contain equal an- 
gles. 




PROP. I. PROB. 
To find the centre of a given drele. 

Let ABC be the given circle ; it is required to find its centre. 

Draw within it any straight line AB, and bisect (10. 1.) it in D. ; 
from the point D draw (11. 1.) DC at rigbt angles to AB, and produce it 
to E, and bisect CE in F : the point F is the centre of the cirele ABC. 

For, if it be not, let, if possible, G be the centre, and join GA, GD, GB : 
Then, because DA is equal to DB, and DG common to the two triangles 
ADG, BDG, the two sides AD, DG are equal to 
the two BD, DG, each to each ; and the base 
GA is equal to the base GB, because they are 
radii of the same circle : therefore the angle 
ADG is equal (8. 1.) to the angle GDB : But 
when a straight line standing upon another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal to 
one another, each of the angles is a right angle 
(7. def. 1 .) Therefore the angle GDB is a right 
angle: But FDB is likewise a right angle : 
wherefore the angle FDB is equal to the angle 
GDB, the greater to the less, which is impose 
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Bible : Therefore 6 is not the centre of the circle ABC : In the i 
manner, it can be shown that no other point but F is the centre : that is, 
F is the centre of the circle ABC. 

CoR. From this it is manifest that if m a circle a straight line bisect 
another at right angles, the centre of the circle is in the line which bisects 
the other. 




PROP. II. THEOR. 

If any two points be taken in the circumference of a circle^ the straight line 
which joins them shall fall within the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, and A, B any two pointo in the circumference ; 
the straight line drawn from A to B shall fall 
within the circle. 

Take any point in AB as E ; find D (1. 3.) 
the centre of the circle ABC ; join AD, DB 
and DE, and let DE meet the circumference 
in F. Then, because DA is equal to DB, the 
angle DAB is equal (5. 1.) to the angle DBA ; 
and because AE, a side of the triangle DAE, 
is produced to B, the angle DEB is greater 
(16. 1.) than the angle DAE ; but DAE is 
equal to the angle DBE ; therefore the angle DEB is greater than the 
angle DBE : Now to the greater angle the greater side is opposite (19. 
1.) ; DB is therefore greater than DE : but BD is equal to DF ; where- 
fore DF is greater than DE, and the point £ is therefore within the circle. 
The same may be demonstrated of any other point between A and B, 
therefore AB is within the circle. 

Cor. Every pointy moreover, in the production o^ AB, is farther from the 
centre than the circumference. 

PROP. III. THEOR. 

If a straight line drawn through the centre of a circle Insect a straight line in 
the circlCf which does not pass through the centre, it will cut that line at right 
angles ; and if it cut it at right angles, it will bisect it. 

Let ABC be a circle, and let CD, a straight line drawn through the 
centre, bisect any straight line AB, which does not pass through the 
centre, in the point F ; it cuts it also at right angles. 

Take (1. 3.) £ the centre of the circle, and join EA, £B. Then be- 
cause AF is equal to FB, and FE common to the 
two triangles AF£, BFE, there are two sides in the 
one equal to two sides in the other : but the base 
EA is equal to the base EB ; therefore the angle 
AFE is equal (8. 1.) to the angle BFE. And 
when a straight line standing upon another makes 
the adjacent angles equal to one another, each of 
them is a right (7. Def. 1.) angle : Therefore each 
of the angles AFE, BFE is a right angle ; where- 
fore the straight line CD, drawn through the centre 
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bisecting AB, wbich does not pass through the centre, cots AB at right 
angles. 

Again, let CD cut AB at right angles ; CD also bisects AB, that is, AF 
is equal to FB. 

The same construction being made, because the radii E A, EB are equal 
to one another, the angle EAF is equal (5. 1.) to the angle EBF; and 
the right angle AFE is equal to the right angle BFE : Therefore, in the 
two triangles EAF, EBF, there are two angles in one equal to two angles 
in the other ; now the side £F, which is opposite to one of the equal an- 
gles in each, is common to both ; therefore the other sides are equal to 
(28. 1.) : AF therefore is equal to FB. 

Cor. 1 . Hence, the perpendicular through the middle of a ehord^ passes 
through the centre ; for this perpendicular is the same as the one let faU 
from the centre on the same chord, since both of them passes through the 
middle of the chord. 

CoR. 2. It likewise follows, that the perpendicular drawn through the 
middle of a chord, and terminated both ways by the circumference of the circle, 
is a diameter, and the middle point of that diameter is therefore the centre of 
the circle. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If in a circle two straight lines cut one another, which do not both pass through 
the centre, they do not bisect each other. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and AC, BD two straight lines in it, which cut 
one another in die point £, and do not both pass through the centre : AC, 
BD do not bisect one another. 

For if it is possible, let AE be equal to EC, and BE to ED ; if one of the 
lines pass through the centre, it is plain that it 
cannot be bisected by the other, which does not 
pass through the centre. But if neither of them 
pass through the centre, take (1. 3.) F the centre 
of the circle, and join £F : and because F£, a 
straight line through the centre, bisects another 
AC, which does not pass through the centre, it 
must cut it at right (3. 3.) an^es ; wherefore 
FEA is a right angle. Again, because the 
straight line FE bisects the straight line BD, which does not pass through 
the centre, it must cut it at right (3. 3.) angles ; wherefore FEB is a right 
angle : and FEA was shown to be a right angle : therefore FEA is equal 
to the an^e FEB, the less to the greater, which is impossible ; therefore 
AC, BD, do not bisect one another. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 
If two circles cut one another, they cannot have the same centre. 

Let the two circles ABC, CDG cut one another in the points B, C ; 
they have not the same centre. 
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For, if it be possible, let E be their 
centre : join EC, and draw any straight line 
£F6 meeting the circles in F and G : and 
because £ is the centre of the circle ABC, 
C£ is equal to £F : Again, because E is 
the centre of the circle CDG, CE is equal to 
EG : but CE was shown to be equal to EF, 
therefore EF is equal to EG, the less to the 
groater, which is impossible : therefore E 
is not the centre of the circles, ABC, CDG. 




PROP. VI. THEOR. 



If two circles touch one another internally ^ they cannot have the same centre* 

Let the two circles ABC, CDE, touch one another internally in the 
point C ; they have not the same centre. 

For, if they have, let it be F ; join FC, and 
draw any straight line FEB meeting the circles 
in E and B ; and because F is the centre of 
the circle ABC, CF is equal to FB ; also, be- 
cause F is the centre of the circle CDE, CF 
is equal to FE : but CF was shown to be equal 
to FB ; therefore FE is equal to FB, the less 
to the greater, which is impossible ; Where- 
fore F is not the centre of the circles ABC, 
CDE. 



V 

\ 




PROP. VII. THEOR. 



If any pomi he taken in the diameter of a circle which is not the centre, of all 
the straight hnes which can be drawn from it to the circumference, the greats 
est is that in which the centre is, and the other part of that diameter is the 
least ; and, of any others, that which is nearer to the line passing through 
the centre is always greater than one more remote from it ; And from the 
same point there can be drawn only two straight lines that are equal to one 
another^ one upon each side of the shortest line. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and AD its diameter, in which let any point F 
be taken which is not the centre : let the centre be E ; of all the straight 
lines FB, FC, FG, &c. that can be drawn from F to the circumference, 
FA is the greatest ; and FD, the other part of the diameter AD, is the 
least ; and of the others, FB is greater than FC, and FC than FG. 

Join BE, CE, GE ; and because two sides of a triangle are greater 
(20. 1.) than the third, BE, EF are greater than BF ; but AE is equal to 
£B ; therefore AE and EF, that is, AF, is greater than BF : Again, be^ 
cause BE is equal to CE, and FE common to the triangles BEF, CEF, 

9 
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the two sides BE, £F are equftl to the two 
CE, EF; but the angle BEE is grmuer than 
the angle CEF; therefore the base BF is 
greater (24 1 .) than the base FC ; for the same 
reason, CF is greater than GF. Again, be- 
cause 6F, F£ are greater (20. I.) than EG, 
and EG is equal to ED ; GF, F£ are greater 
than ED ; take away the common part FE, 
and the remainder GF is greater than the re- 
mainder J*" D : therefore FA is the greatest, and 
FD the least of all the straight lines from F to 
the circumference ; and BF is greater than CF, and CF than GF. 

Also there can be drawn only two equal straight lines from the point F 
to the circumference, one upon each side of the shortest line FD : at the 
point E in the straight line EF, make (23. 1.) the angle FEH equal to the 
angle GEF, and join FH : Then, because GE is equal to EH, and EF com- 
mon to the two triangles GEF, HEF ; the two sides GE, EF are equal 
to the two HE, EF ; and the angle GEF is equal to the angle HEF ; 
therefore the base FG is equal ^4. 1.) to the base FH : but besides FH, 
no straight line can be drawn from F to the circumference equal to 
FG : for, if there can, let it be FK ; and because FK is equal to FG, and 
FG to FH, FK is equal to FH ; that is, a line nearer to that which passes 
through the centre, is equal to one more remote, which is impossible. 

PROP. Vni. THEOR. 

If anypoim he taken without a eirele^ and straight lines be drawn from it to 
the eireumferenee, whereof one passes through the centre ; of those which 
faU upon the concave circumference, the greatest is that which passes through 
the centre ; and of the rest that which is nearer to that through the centre 
is always greater than the mare remote ; But of those which fall upon the 
convex circumference * the least is that between the point without the circle^ 
and the diameter ; and of the rest, that which is nearer to the least is al- 
ways less than the mare remote : And only two equal straight lines can be 
drawn from the point unto the circumference, one upon each side of the least. 

Let ABC be a circle, and D any point without it, from which let the 
straight lines DA, DE, DF, DC be drawn to the circumference, whereof DA 
passes through the centre. Of those which fall upon the concave part of the 
circumference AEFC, the greatest is AD, which passes through the cen- 
tre ; and the line nearer to AD is always greater than the more remote, 
Tiz. DE than DF, and DF than DC ; but of those which fall upon the con- 
vex circumference HLKG, the least is DG, between the point D and the 
diameter AG ; and the nearer to it is always less than the more remote, 
viz. DK than DL, and DL than DH. 

Take (1. 3.) M the centre of the circle ABC, and join ME, MF, MC, 
MK, ML, MH : And because AM is equal to ME, if MD be added to 
each, AD is equal to EM and MD ; but EM and MD are greater (20. 1.) 
than ED : therefore also AD is greater than ED. Again, because ME is 
equal to MF, and MD common to the triangles EMD, FMD ; EM, MD 
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are equal Xo FxM, MD ; but the angle EMD ia greater than the angle 

FMD ; Uierefore the base ED is greater 

(24. 1.) than the base FD. In like manner 

it may be shewn that PD is greater than 

CD. Therefore DA is the greatest ; and 

DE greater than DF, and DF than DC. 

And because MK, KD are greater (20. 
1.) than MD, and MK is equal to MG, the 
remainder KD is greater (5. Ax.) than the 
remainder GD, that is, GD is less than 
KD : And because MK, DK are drawn lo 
the point K within the triangle MLD from 
M, D, the extremities of its side MD ; MK, 
KD are less (21.1.) than ML, LD, whereof 
MK is equal to ML ; therefore the remain'^ 
der DK is less than the remainder DL : 
In like manner, it may be shewn that DL 
is less than DH : Therefore DG is the 
least, and DK less than DL, and DL 
than DH. 

Also there can be drawn only two equal straight lines from the point D 
to the circumference, one upon each side of the least ; at the point M, in 
the straight line MD, make the angle DMB equal to the angle DMK, and 
join DB ; and because in the triangles KMD, BMD,the side KM is equal 
to the side BM, and MD common to both, and also the angle KMD equal 
to the angle BMD, the base DK is equal (4. l.)to the base DB. But, 
besides DB,no straight line can be drawn from D to the circumference, equal 
to DK ; for, if there can, let it be DN ; then, because DN is equal to DK, 
and DK equal to DB, DB is equal to DN ; that is, the line nearer to DG, 
the least, equal to the more remote, which has been shewn to be impossible. 

PROP. IX. THEOR. 

If a paint be taken within a circle^ from tokieh there fall more thun ttoo equal 
straight lines upon the circumference, that poi$U is the centre of the circle. 

Let the point D be taken within the circle ABC, from which there fall 
on the circumference more than two equal strai|^t lines, viz. DA, DB, DC, 
the point D is the centre of the circle. 

For, if not, let E be the centre, join DE, and produce it to the circum- 
ference in F, G ; then FG is a diameter of 
the circle ABC : And because in FG, the di- 
ameter of the circle ABC, there is taken the 
point D which is not the centre, DG is the 
greatest line from it to the circumference, and 
DC greater (7. 3.) than DB, and DB than 
DA ; but they are likewise equal, which is 
impossible : Therefore E is not tlie centre of 
the circle ABC : In like manner it may be 
demonstrated, that no other point but D is the 
centre : D therefore is the centre. 
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PROP. X. THEOR. 

One circle cannot cut anot^ier in mare than two points. 

If it be possible, let the circuinference FAB cut the circumference D£F 
in more than two points, viz. in B, G, F ; take the centre K of the circle 
ABC, and join KB, KG, KF ; and because within the circle DEF there 
is taken the point K, from which more than two 
equal straight lines, viz. KB, KG, KF, fall on 
the circumference DEF, the point K is (9. 3.) 
the centre of the circle DEF ; but K is also the 
centre of the circle ABC ; therefore the same 
point is the centre of two circles that cut one 
another, which is impossible (5. 3.). There- 
fore one circumference of a circle cannot cut 
another in more than two points. 



PROP. XI. THEOR. 

If two circles touch each other internally, the straight line which joins their 
centres being produced, will pass through the point of contact. 

Let the two circles ABC, ADE, touch each other internally in the point 
A, and let F be the centre of the circle ABC, and G the centre of the cir- 
cle ADE ; the straight line which joins the cen- 
tres F, G, being produced, passes through the 
point A. 

For, if not, let it fall otherwise, if possible, as 
FGDH, and join AF, AG: And because AG, 
GF are greater (20. 1.) than FA, that is, than 
FH, for FA is equal to FH, being radii of the 
same circle ; take away the common part FG, 
and the remainder AG is greater than the re- 
mainder GH. But AG is equal to GD, there- 
fore GD is greater than GH ; and it is also less, 
which is impossible. Therefore the straight line 

which joins the points F and G cannot fall otherwise than on tho point 
A ; that is, it must pass through A. "^ 

CoR. 1. If two circles touch each other internally, the distance be- 
tween their centre must be equal to the diflference of their radii : fsr the 
circumferences pass through the same point in the line joining the centres. 

Cor. 2. And, conversely, if the distance between the centrefr^b* equal 
to the difference of the radOi, the two circles will touch each other inter- 
nally. 
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PROP. XII. THEOR. 

If two circles touch each other externally, the straight line which joins their 
centres will pass through the point of contact. 

Let the two circles ABC, ADE, touch each other externally in the point 
A ; and let F be the centre of the circle ABC, and G the centre of AOE ; 
the straight line which joins the points F, G shall pass through the point 
of contact. 

For, if not, let it pass otherwise, if possible, FCDG, and join FA, AG : 
and because F is the centre of the circle ABC, AF is equal to FC : Also 
because G is the centre of the 
circle, ADE, AG is equal to 
GD. Therefore FA, AG are 
equal to FC, DG ; wherefore 
the whole FG is greater than 
FA, AG ; but it is also less 
(20. 1 .), which is impossible : 
Therefore the straight line 
which joins the points F, G 
cannot pass otherwise than 
through the point of contact A ; that is, it passes through A. 

CoR. Hence, if two circles touch each other externally, the distance 
between their centres will be equal to the sum of their radii. 

And, conversely, if the distance between the centres be equal to the sum 
of the radii, the two circles will touch each other externally. 

PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

One circle cannot touch another in more points than one^ whether it touches 
it on the inside or outside. 

For, if it be possible, let the circle EBF touch the circle ABC in more 
points than one, and first on the inside, in the points U, D ; join BD, and 
draw (10. 11. I.) GH, bisecting BD at right angles : Therefore because 
'he points B, O are in the circumference of each of the circles, the straight 





line BD falls within each (2. 3.) of them : and therefore their centres are 
(Cor. I. 3.) in the straight line GH which bisecU BD at right angles: 
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therefore GH passes through the point of contact (11. 3.); but it does 
not pass through it, because the points B, D are without the straight line 
GH, which is absurd: therefore one circle cannot touch another in the 
inside in more points than one. 

Nor can two circles touch one another on the outside in more than one 
point : For, if it be possible, let the circle ACK 
touch the circle ABC in the points A, G, and join 
AC : therefor 3, because the two points A, C are 
in the circumference of the circle ACK, the straight 
line AC which joins them shall fall within Uie 
circle ACK: And the circle ACK is without the 
circle ABC : and therefore the straight line AC is 
also without ABC ; but, because the points A, C 
are in the circumference of the circle ABC, the 
straight line AC must be within (2. 3.) the same 
circle, which is absurd : therefore a circle cannot 
touch another on the outside in more than one 
point : and it has been shewn, that a circle caaaot 
touch another on the inside in more than one point. 

PROP. XIV. THEOH. 

Equal ttrmgkt Unes in a circle are equally distant from the centre ; and those 
which are equally distant from the centre, are equal to one another. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD, in the circle ABDC, be equal to one 
another : they are equally distant from the centre. 

Take E the centre of Uie circle ABDC, and from it draw £F, EG, per- 
pendiculars to AB, CD ; join AE and EC. Then, because the straight 
line £F passing through the centre, cuts the 
straight line AB, which does not pass throu^ 
the centre at right angles, it also bisects (3. 
3.) it : Wherefore AF is equal to FB, and 
AB double of AF. For the same reason, 
CD is double of CG : But AB is equal to 
CD ; therefore AF is equal to CG : And be- 
cause AE is equal to EC, the square of AE is 

equal to the square of EC : Now the squares 

of AF, FE are equal (47. 1.) to the square " D 

of AE, because the angle AFE is a right angle ; and, for the like reason, 
the squares of EG, GC are equal to the square of EC : therefore the 
squares of AF, FE are equal to the squares of CG, G£, of which the 
square of A F is equal to the square of CG, because AF is equal to CG ; 
therefore the remaining square of FE is equal to the remaining square of 
EG, and the straight line £F is therefore equal to EG : But straight lines 
in a circle are said to be equally distant from the centre when the perpen- 
diculars drawn to them from the centre are equal (3. Def. 3.) : therefore 
AB, CD are equally distant from the centre. 

Next, if the straight lines AB, CD be equally distant from the centre, 
tbal is, if FE be equal to EG, AB is equal to CD. For, tho same con- 
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strHCtkm being made, it noay, as before, be demomtratod, that AB is double 
of AF, and CD double of CG, and that the squares of £F» FA am equal 
to the squares of GG, GC ; of which the square of F£ is equal to the 
square of £G, because F£ is equal to EG : therefore the remaining square 
of AF is equal to the remaining square of CG ; and the straight line AF 
is therefore equal to CG : Bui AB is double of AF, and CD double of 
CG ; wherefore AB is equal to CD. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

The diameter is the greatest straight Une in a drcU > and of all others, 
that Mfhich is nearer to the centre is always greater than one more remote ; 
and the greater is nearer to the centre than the less. 

Let A BCD be a circle, of which the diame* 
ter is AD, and the centre £ ; and let BC be near- 
er to the centre than FG ; AD is greater than 
any straight line BC which is not a diameter, and 
BC greater than FG. 

From the centre draw EH, EK perpendiculars 
to BC, FG, and join EB, £C, £F ; and because 
A£ is equal to EB, and ED to EC, AD is equal 
to £B, EC : But EB, EC are greater (2C. i.) 
than BC ; wherefore, also, AD is greater than 
BC. 

And, because BC is nearer to the centre than FG, EH is less (4. Def. 
3.) than EK ; But, as was demonstrated in the preceding,. BC is double 
of BH, and FG double of FK, and the squares of EH, HB are equal to 
the squares of EK, KF, of which the square of EH is less than the square 
of EK, because EH is less than EK ; therefore the square of BH is greater 
than the square of FK, and the straight line BH greater than FK : and 
therefore BC is greater than FG. 

Next, let BC ^ greater than FG ; BC is nearer to the centre than FG : 
that is, the same construction being made, EH is less than EK ; because 
BC is greater than FG, BH likewise is greater than KF : but the squares 
of BH, HE are equal to the squares of FK, KE, of which the square of 
BH is greater than the square of FK, because BH is greater than FK ; 
therefore the square of EH is less than the square of EK, and the straight 
line EH less than EK. 

Cor. The shorter the chord is, the farther it is from the centre ; and, 
conversely, the farther the chord is from the centre, the shorter it is. | 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

The straight line draum at right angles to the diameter of a circle, from the 
extremity of it, falls without the drele ; and no straight line can be draton 
between that straight line and the circumference, from the extremity of the 
diameter, so as not to cut the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, the centre of which is D, and the diameter AB : 
and let A£ be drawn from A perpendicular to AB, AE shall fall without 
ihe circle. 
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In A£ take any point F, join DF and let DF meet the circle in C. 
Because DAF is a right angle, it is greater 
than the angle AFD (32. 1 .) ; but the greater 
angle of any triangle is subtended by the 
greater side (19. 1.), therefore DF is greater 
Uian DA : now DA is equal to DC, there- 
fore DF is greater than DC, and the point 
F is therefore without the circle. And F 
is any point whatever m the line AE, there* 
fore A£ falls without the circle. 

Again, between the straight line A£ and 
the circumference, no straight line can be 
drawn from the point A, which does not cut 
the circle. Let AG be drawn in the angle DAE : from D draw DH at 
right angles to AG ; and because the angle 
DHA is a right angle, and the angle DAH 
less than a right angle, the side DH of the 
triangle DAH is less than the side DA (19. 
1 .). The point H, therefore, is within the cir- 
cle, and therefore the straight line AG cuts 
the circle. 

CoR. 1. From this it is manifest, that the ]j ( 
straight line which is drawn at right angles to 
the diameter of a circle from the extremity of 
it, touches the circle ; and that it touches it 
only in one point ; because, if it did meet the 
circle in two, it would fall within it (2. 3.). 
Also it is evident that there can be but one straight line which touches the 
circle in the same point. 

Cor. 2. Hence, a perpendicular at the extremity of a diameter is a tan- 
gent to the circle ; and, conversely, a tangent to a circle is perpendicular 
to the diameter drawn from the point of contact. 

CoR. 3. It follows, likewise, that tangents at each extremity of the 
diameter are parallel (Cor. 28. B. 1.); and, conversely, parallel tangents 
are both perpendicular to the same diameter, and have their points of con* 
tact at its extremities. 




PROP. XVII. PROB. 

To draw a straight line frotn a given paint either without or in the circum* 
ferenee, which shall touch a given circle. 

First, let A be a g^ven point without the siven circle BCD ; it is re- 
quired to draw a straight line from A which shall toucb the circle. 

Find (1.3.) the centre E of the circle, and join AE ; and from the cen- 
tre E, at the distance EA, describe the circle AFG ; from the point D 
draw (11. 1.) DF at right angles to EA, join EBF, and draw AB. AB 
touches the circle BCD. 

Because E is the centre of the circles BCD, AFG, EA is equal to 
EF, and ED to £B ; therefore the two sides AF. EB are equal to the 
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two FE, ED, and they contain the angle at E eommon to the two trian- 
gles AEB, FED; therefore the base DF 
ia eqttal to the base AB, and the triangle 
FED to the triangle AEB, and the other 
angles to the other angles f 4. 1 .) ; there- 
fore the angle EBA is equal to the angle 
EDPj but EDF is a right angle, where- 
fore EBA is a right angle ; and EB is a 
line drawn from ue centre : but a straight 
line drawn fr(9m the extremity of a diame- 
ter, at right angles to it, touches the circle 
(1 Cor. 16.3.): therefore AB tooches the 
circle ; and is drawn from the given point A. 

But if the given point be in the circumferende of the circle, as the point 
D, draw DE to the centre E, and DF at right angles to D£ ; DF touches 
the circle (1 Cor. 16. 3.) 

SCHOLIUM. 

When the point A lies without thd circle, there trill evidently be always 
two equal tangents passing through the point A. For, by producing the 
tangent FD till it meets the circumference AO, and joining £ and the point 
of intersection, and also A and the point where this last line will intersect 
the circumference DC; there wiH be formed a right angled triangle equal 
to ABE (46. 1.). 

PROP. XVni. THEOR. 

If a straight lin^ touch a circle, the straight line drawn from the centre to 
the point of contact, is perpendicular to the line touching the circle. 



Let the straight line DE touch the circle ABC in the point C ; take 
the centre F, and draw the straight line FC : FC is perpendicular to DE. 

For, if it be not, from the point F draw FBG perpendicular to D£ ; and 
because F6C is a right angle, OCF must 
be (17. 1.) an acute angle ; and fo the great- 
er angle the greater side (19. 1.) itf oppo- 
site; therefore FC is greater than FG; 
but FC is equal to FB ; therefore FB is 
greater than FG, the less than the greater, 
which is impossible ; wherefore FG is not 
perpendicular to DE : in the same manner 
it may be shewn, that no other line but FC 
can be perpendicular to DE ; FC is there- 
fore pei^ndicnlar to DE. 
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PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

If a straight lin^ touch a circle, and from the point of contact a straight line 
be drawn at right angles to the touching Une^ the centre of the circle is in 
that line. 

Let the straight line D£ touch the circle ABC, in C, and from C let 
CA be drawn at right angles to D£ ; the centre of the circle is in C A. 

For, if not, let F be the centre, if possible, 
and join CF. Because D£ touches the cir* 
cle ABC, and FC is drawn from the centre 
to the point of contact, FC is perpendicular 
(18. 3.) to DE; therefore FCE is aright 
angle ; but ACE is also a right angle ; 
therefore the angle FCE is equal to the an- 
gle ACE, the less to the greater, which is 
impossible ; Wherefore F is not the centre 
of the circle ABC : in the same manner it 
may be shewn, that no other point which is 
not in CA, is the centre ; that is, the centre 
is in CA. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 

The angle at the centre of a circle is double of the angle at the dreumfer- 
ence, upon the same base, that is^ upon the same part of the dreumfer* 




Let ABC be a circle, and BDC an angle at the centre, and BAC an 
angle at the circumference which have the same circumference BC for 
the base ; the angle BDC is double of the angle BAC. 

First, let D, the centre of the circle, be within the angle BAC, and join 
AD, and produce it to E : because DA is equal 
to DB, the angle DAB is equal (5. 1.) to the 
angle DBA : therefore the angles DAB, DBA 
together are double of the angle DAB ; but the 
angle BDE is equal (32. 1.) to the angles DAB, 
DBA ; therefore also the angle BDE is double 
of the angle DAB ; for the same reason, the an- 
gle EDC is double of the angle DAC : there- 
fore the whole angle BDC is double of the whole 
angle BAC. ^^ 

Again, let D, the centre of the circle, be 
without the angle BAC ; and join AD and pro- 
duce it to E. It may be demonstrated, as in 
the first case, that the angle EDC is double 
of the angle DAC, and that EDB, a part of 
the first, is double of DAB, a part of the 
other ; therefore the remaining angle BDC is 
double of the remaining angle BAC. 
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PROP. XXI. THEOR. 
7^ angles m the same segment of a circle are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and BAD, BED 
angles in the same segment BAED : the an- 
gles BAD, BED are equal to one another. 

Take F the centre of the circle ABCD: 
And, first, let the segment BAED be greater 
than a semicircle, and join BF, FD : and be- 
cause the angle BFD is at the centre, and the 
angle BAD at the circumference, both having 
the same part of the circumference, viz« BCD, 
for their base; therefore the angle BFD is 
double (20. 3.) of the angle BAD: for the 
same reason, the angle BFD is double of the 
angle BED : therefore the angle BAD is equal 
to the angle BED. 

But, if the segment BAED be not greater 
than a semicircle, let BAD, BED be angles 
in it; these also are equal to one another. 
Draw AF to the centre, and produce to C, and 
join CE: therefore the segment BADC is 
greater than a semicircle ; and the angles in 
it, BAG, BEG are equal, by the first case: 
for the same reason, because OB ED is great- 
er than a semicircle, the angles CAD, CED 
are equal ; therefore the whole angle BAD is 
equal to the whole angle BED. ^ 

PROP. XXII. THEOR. 

7%e opposite angles of any quadrilateral figure described in a circle^ are 
together equal to two right angles. 

Let ABGD be a quadrilateral figure in the circle ABCD ; any two of 
its opposite angles are together equal to two right angles. 

Join AC, BD. The angle CAB is equal (21. 3.) to the angle 
CDB, because they are in the same segment 
BADC, and the angle ACB is equal to the an- ~ 

gle ADB, because they are in the same seg- 
ment ADCB ; therefore the whole angle ADC 
is equal to the angles CAB, ACB : to each of 
these equals add the angle ABC ; and the an- 
gles ABC, ADC, are equal to the angles ABC, 
CAB, BCA. But ABC, CAB, BCA are equal 
to two right angles (32. 1.) ; therefore also the 
angles ABC, ADC are equal to two right an- 

fles; in the same manner, the angles BAD, 
)CB may be shewn to be equal to two right angles. 
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Cor. 1. If any side of a quadrilateral be produced, the exterior angle 
will be equal to the interior opposite angle. 

Coa. 2. It follows, likewise, that a quadrilateral, of which the op- 
posite angles are not equal to two right angles, cannot be inscribed in a 
circle. 

PROP. XXIII. THEOR. 

XJfon the same straight line^ and upon the same side of tV, there cannot be 
two similar segments of circles, not coinciding with one another. 

If it be possible, let the two similar segments of circles, viz. ACB, ADD, 
be upon the same side of the same straight line AB, not coinciding with 
one another ; then, because the circles ACB, ADB, cut one another in 
the two points A, B, they cannot cut one another in any other pomt (10. 
3.) : one of the segments must therefore fall 
within the other: let ACB fall within ADB, 
draw the straight line BCD, and join CA, DA : 
and because the segment ACB is similar to the 
segmei^t ADB, and similar segments of circles 
contain (9. def. 3.) equal angles, the angle 
ACB is equal to the angle ADB, the exterior 
to the interior, which is impossible (16. 1.). 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 
Similar segments of circles upon equal straight lines are equal to one another. 

Let AEB, CFD be similar segments of circles upon the equal straight 
lines AB, CD ; the segment AEB is equal to the segment CFD. 

For, if the segment AEB be applied to the segment CFD, so as the 
point A be on C, and the 
straight line AB upon CD, 
the point B shall coincide 
with the point D, because 

AB is equal to CD : there- — ■ — 

fore the straight line AB -A^ B C D 

coinciding with CD, the segment AEB must (23. 3.) coincide with the 
segment CFD, and therefore is equal to it. 

PROP. XXV. PROB. 

A segment of u circle being given, to describe the circle of which it is the 

segment. 

Let ABC be the ^ren segment of a circle ; it is required to describe 
the circle of which it is the segment. 

Bisect (10. 1.) AC in D, and from the point D draw (11. 1.) DB at 
right angles to AC^and join AB : First, let the angles ABD, BAD be 
equal to one another; then the straight line BD is equal (6. 1.) to DA, 
and therefore to DC ; and because the three straight lines DA, DB, DC, 
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•re all equal ; D ia the centre of the circle (9. 3.) ; from the centre D, at 
the distance of any of the three DA, DB, DC, describe a circle ; this shall 
pass through the other points ; and the circle of which ABC is a segment 

B 




is described : and because the centre D is in AC, the segment ABC is a 
semicircle. Next, let the angles A BD, BAD be unequal ; at the point A, in 
the straight line AB, make (23. 1.) the ani^le 6AE equal to the angle ABD, 
and produce BD, if necessary, to E, and join EC : and because the angle 
ABE is equal to the angle BAE, the straight lino BE is equal (6. 1.) to 
£A : and because AD is equal to DC, and DE common to the triangles 
ADE, CDE, the two sides AD, DE are equal to the two CD, DE, each 
to each ; and the angle ADE is equal to the angle CDE, for each of them 
is a right angle ; therefore the base A E is equal (4. 1 .) to the base EC : 
but AE was shewn to be equal to EB, wherefore also BE is equal to EC : 
and the three straight lines AE, EB, EC are therefore equal to one another; 
wherefore (9. 3.) E is the centre of the circle. From the centre E, at 
the distance of any of the three AE, EB, EC, describe a circle, this shall 
pass through the other points ; and the circle of which ABC is a segment 
is described : also, it is evident, that if the angle ABD be greater than the 
angle BAD, the centre E falls without the segment ABC, which therefore 
is less than a semicircle ; but if the angle ABD be less than BAD, the cen- 
tre E falls within the segment ABC, which is therefore greater than a semi- 
circle : Wherefore, a segment of a circle being given, the circle is de- 
scribed of which it is a segment. 

PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

In equal dreUs^ equal angles stand upon equal arcs, whether they be at the 
centres or circumferences. 

Let ABC, DEF he eqnal circles, and the equal angles BGC, EHF at 
their centres, and BAC, EDF at their circumferences : the arc BKC is 
ecpial to the arc ELF. 
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Join BC, £F ; and because the circles ABC, DEF are equal, the straight 
lines drawn from their centres are equal : therefore the two sides BG, 
GC, are equal to the two £H, HP ; and the angle at G is equal to the an- 
gle at H ; therefore the base BC is equal (4. 1.) to the base EF : and be- 
cause the angle at A is equal to the angle at D, the segment BAG is similar 
(9. def. 3.) to the segment EDF ; and they are upon equal straight lines 
BC, EF ; but similar segments of circles upon equal straight Unes are 
equal (24. 3.) to one another, therefore the segment BAG is equal to 'Jhe 
segment EDF : but the whole circle ABC is equal to the whole DEF ; 
therefore the remaining segment BKC is equal to the remaining segment 
ELF, and the arc BKC to the arc ELF. 



PROP. XXVIL THEOR. 

In equal circles, the angles which stand upon equal arcs are equal to on§ 
another, whether they be at the centres or circumferences. 

Let the angles BGC, EHF at the centres, and BAG, EDF at the cir- 
cumferences of the equal circles ABC, DEF stand upon the equal arcs 
BC, EF : the angle BGC is equal to the angle EHF, and the angle BAG 
to the angle EDF. 

If the angle BGC be equal to the angle EHF, it is manifest (20. 3.) 
that the angle BAG is also equal to EDF. But, if not, one of them is the 
greater : let BGC be the greater, and at the point G, in the straight line 
BG, make the angle (23. 1.) BGK equal to the angle EHF. And because 
equal angles stand upon equal arcs (26. 3.), when they are at the centre. 




the arc BK is equal to the arc EF : but EF is equal to BC ; therefore 
also BK is equal to BC, the less to the greater, which is impossible. There- 
fore the angle BGC is not unequal to the angle EHF ; that is, it is equal 
to it : and the angle at A is half the angle BGC, and the angle at D half 
of the angle EHF ; therefore the angle at A is equal to the angle at D. 

PROP. XXVIIL THEOR. 

In equal cifeles, equal straight lines cut off equal arcs, the greater equal to 
the greater, and the less to the less. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles, and BC, EF equal straight lines in 
them, which cut off the two greater arcs BAG, EDF, and the two less 
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BGC, EHF : the greater BAG is equal to the greater EDF, and the less 
BGC to the less EHF. 

Take (1. 3.) K, L, the centres of the circles, and join BK, KG, EL, 
LF ; and because the circles are equal, the straight lines from their centres 





are equal ; therefore BK, KG are equal to EL, LF ; but the base BG is 
also equal to the base EF ; therefore the angle BKG is equal (8. 1.) to the 
angle ELF : and equal angles stand upon equal (26. 3.) arcs, when they 
are at the centres ; therefore the arc BGG is equal to the arc EHF. 
But the whole circle ABG is equal to the whole EDF ; the remaining part, 
therefore, of the circumference viz. BAG, is equal to the remaining part 
EDF. 

PROP. XXIX. THEOR. 
In equal circles equal arcs are subtended by equal straight lines. 

Let ABG, DEF be equal circles, and let the arcs BGG, EHF also be 
equal ; and join BG, EF : the straight line BG is equal to the straight line 
EF. 

Take (1. 3.) K, L the centres of the circles, and join BK, KG, EL, LF : 
and because the arc BGG is equal to the arc EHF, the angle BKG is 
eqnal (27. 3.) to the angle ELF : also because the circles ABG, DEF are 
equal, their radii are equal : therefore BK, KG are equal to EL, LF : and 




(D ^ 



they contain equal angles ; therefore the base BG is equal (4. 1.) to the 
EF. . 
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PROP. XXX. THEOR. 
To bissei a given arc, that is, to divide it into two equal parte. 

Let ADB be the given arc ; it is required to bisect it. 

Join AB, and bisect (10. 1.) it in C ; from the point C draw CD at right 
angles to AB, and join AD, DB : the arc ADB is bisected in the point D. 

Because AC is equal to CB, and CD common to the triangle ACD, 
BCD, the two sides AC, CD are equal to the ~ 

two BC, CD ; and the angle ACD is equal to 
the angle BCD, because each of them is a 
right angle : therefore the base AD is equal 
(4. 1.) to the base BD. But equal straight ^_^_ 

lines cut otf equal arcs, (28. 3.) the greater .oL C S 

equal to the greater, and the less to the less ; and AD, DB are each of 
them less than a semicircle, because DC passes through the centre (Cor. 
1.3.); wherefore the arc AD is equal to the arc DB : and therefore the 
giren arc ADB is bisected in D. 




SCHOLIUM. 

By the same construction, each of the halves AD, DB may be divided 
into two equal parts ; and thus, by successive subdivisions, a given arc 
may be divided into four, eight, sixteen, dec. equal parts. 



PROP. XXXL THEOR. 

In a eireUf the angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; hut the angle in a seg' 
ment greater tfum a semicircle is less than a right angle ; and the angle in 
a segment less than a semicircle is greater than a right angle, 

. Let A BCD be a circle, of which the diameter is BC, and centre E ; 
draw CA dividing the circle into the segments ABC, ADC, and join BA, 
AD, DC ; the angle in the semicircle BAC is a right angle ; and the an- 
gle in the segment ABC, which is greater than a semicircle, is less than a 
right angle ; and the angle in the segment ADC, which is less than a semi- 
circle, is greater than a right angle. 

Join AE, and produce BA to F ; and because BE is equal to £ A, the 
angle EAB is equal (5. 1.) to EBA : also 
because AE is equal to EC, the angle BAC 
is equal to ECA ; wherefore the whole an- 
gle BAC is equal to the two angles ABC, 
ACB. But FAC, the exterior angle of the 
triangle ABC, U also equal (32. 1.) to the 
two angles ABC, ACB ; therefore the an- 
gle BAC is equd to the angle FAC, and 
each of them is therefore a right angle (7. 
def. 1 .) ; wherefore the anf^e BAC in a semi- 
circle is a right angle. 
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And because the two angles ABC, BAG of the triangle ABC are to- 
gether less (17. 1.) than two right angles, and BAC is a right angle, ABC 
must be less than a right angle ; and therefore the angle in a segment 
ABC, greater than a semicircle, is less than a right angle. 

Also because ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in a circle, any two of its 
opposite angles are equal (22. 3.) to two right angles ; therefore the angles 
ABC, ADC are equal to two right angles ; and ABC is less than a right 
angle ; wherefore the other ADC is greater than a right angle. 

Cor. From this it is manifest, that if one angle of a triangle be equal to 
the other two, it is a right angle, because the angle adjacent to it is equal 
to the same two ; and when the adjacent angles are equal, they are right 
angles. 

PROP. XXXII. THEOR. 

If a straight line touch a circle, and from the point of contact a straight 
line he drawn cutting the circle, the angles made by this line with the line 
which touches the circle, shaU he equal to the angles in the alternate seg" 
ments of the circle. 

Let the straight line £F touch the circle ABCD in B, and from the 
point B let the straight line BD be drawn cutting the circle : the angles 
which BD makes with the touching line EF shall be equal to the angles 
in the alternate segments of the circle : that is, the angle FBD is equal to 
the angle which is in the segment DAB, and the angle DBE to the angle 
in the segment BCD. 

From the point B draw (11. 1.) BA at right angles to EF, and take any 
point C in the arc BD, and join AD, DC, CB ; and because the straight 
line EF touches the circle ABCD in the point B, and BA is drawn at right 
angles to the touching line, from the point of contact B, the centre of the 
circle is (19. 3.) in BA ; therefore the an- 
gle ADB in a semicircle, is a right an- 
gle (31. 3.), and consqnendy the other two 
angles, BAD, ABD, are equal (32, 1.) to 
a right angle ; but ABF is likewise a right 
angle ; therefore the angle ABF is equal 
to the angles BAD, ABD : take from 
these equals the common angle ABD, 
and there will remain the angle DBF 
equal to the angle BAD, which is in the 
alternate segment of the circle. And be- 
cause ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in 
a circle, the opposite angles BAD, BCD are equal (22. 3.) to two right 
angles ; therefore the angles DBF, DBE, being likewise equal (13. 1.) to 
two right angles, are equal to the angles BAD, BCD ; and DBF has been 
proved equal to BAD : therefore the remaining angle DBE is equal to the 
angle BCD in the alternate segment of the circle. 

11 
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PROP. XXXIII. PROB. 




Upon a given straight line to describe a segment of a drde, containing am 
angle equal to a given reetilineat angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and the angle at C the giren recti- 
lineal angle ; it is required to describe upon the given straight line AB a 
segment of a circle, containing an angle equal to the angle ^• 

First, let the angle at C be a right angle ; bisect (10. 1.) AB in F, and 
from the centre F, at the distance FB, 
describe the semicircle AHB ; the an- 
gle AHB being in a semicircle is (31. 
3.) equal to the right angle at C. 

But if the angle C be not a right an- 
gle at the point A, in the straight line ^ IT S 
AB, make (23. 1.) the angle BAD equal 

to the angle C, and from the point A draw (11. 1.) AE at right angles to 
AD ; bisect (10. 1.) AB in F, and 
from F draw (11. 1.) FG at right 
angles to AB, and join GB : then 
because AF is equal to FB, and 
FG common to the triangles AFG, 
BFG, the two sides AF, FG are 
equal to the two BF, FG ; but the 
angle AFG is also equal to the 
angle BFG ; therefore the base AG 
is equal (4. 1.) to the base GB; and 
the circle described from the centre 

G, at the distance GA, shall pass 

through the point B ; let this be the circle AHB : and because from the 
point A the extremity of the diameter AE, AD is drawn at right angles to 
AE, therefore AD (Cor. 1.16. 3.) touches 
the circle ; and because AB, drawn from 
the point of contact A, cuts the circle, 
the angle DAB is equal to the angle in 
the alternate segment AHB (32. 3.) ; 
but the angle DAB is equal to the angle 
C, therefore also the angle C is equal to 
the angle in the segment AHB : Where- 
fore, upon the given straight line AB 
the segment AHB ot a circle is describ- 
ed which contains an angle equal to the given angle at C. 
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PROP. XXXIV. PROB. 




To aU off a segmnUfrom a given circle which shall contain an angle equal 
to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let ABC be the giyea circle, and D the given rectilineal angle ; it is 
required to cut off a segment from the circle ABC that shall contain an 
angle equal to the angle D. 

Draw (17. 3.) the straight line EF touching the circle ABC in the point 
B, and at the point B, in the straight 
line BF make (23. 1.) the angle FBC 
equal to the angle D ; therefore, be- 
cause the straight line EF touches 
the circle ABC, and BC is drawn 
ftom the point of contact B, the an- 
gle FBC is equal (32. 3.) to the an- 
gle in the alternate segment BAC ; 
but the angle FBC is equal to the an- 
gle D : therefore the angle in the 
segment BAC is equal to the angle 
D : wherefore the segment BAC is cut off from the giren circle ABC 
containing an angle equal to the given angle D. 

PROP. XXXV. THEOR. 

If two straight lines within a circle cut one another, the rectangle contained 
hy the segments of one of them is equal to the rectangle contained by the 
segments of the other. 

Let the two straight lines AC, BD, within the circle ABCD, cut one 
another in the point C ; the rectangle contained by AB, EC is equal to 
the rectangle contained by BE, ED. 

If AC, BD pass each of them through the cen- 
tre, so that E is the centre, it is evident that AE, 
EC, BE, ED, being all equal, the rectangle A£. 
EC is likewise equal to the rectangle BE. ED. 

But let one of them BD pass through the cen- B|[ 
tre, and cut the other AC, which does not pass 
through the centre, at right angles in the point E ; ,. ^_ 

then, if BD be bisected in F, F is the centre of -^C 

the circle ABCD ; join AF : and because BD, which passes through the 
centre, cuts the straight line AC, which does not 
pass through the centre at right angles, in E, AE, 
EC are equal (3. 3.) to one another ; and because 
the straight line BD is cut into two equal parts 
in the point F, and into two unequal in the point 
E, BE. ED (5. 2.) + EF^ = FB» = AF». But 
AF» = AE2 + (47. 1.) EF«, therefore BE.ED + 
EFS — AE* + EP, and taking EF* from each, 
BE.ED=AE2=AE.EC. 

Next, let BD, which passes through the centre, 
cut the other AC, which does not pass through 
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the centre, in E, but not at right angles ; then, as before, if BD be biaect- 
ed in F, F is the centre of the circle. Join AF, j^ 
and from F draw (12. 1.) F6 perpendicular to 
AC ; therefore AG is equal (3. 3.) to GC ; where- 
fore AE.EC 4- (5. 2.) EG» = AG*, and adding 
GF* to both, AE.EC-l-EG'^+GF'rrAG'+GF*. 

Now EG^-f GF»=EFS and AG»-|-GF«=AF2 ; . ^ . .^ . 

therefore AE.EC-f EF«=: AFa=FB«. But FB« Ay ^^^ 7C; 

=BE.ED+(5. 2.) EF», therefore AE.EC +EF« 
ssBE.ED+EF*, and taking EF* finom both, AE. 
EC=BE.ED. 

Lastly, let neither of the straight lines AC, 
BD pass through the centre : take the centre F, 
and through E, the intersection of the straight 
lines AC, DB, draw the diameter GEFH : and 
because, as has been shown, AE.EC=GE.EH, 
and BE.ED=GE.EH ; therefore AE.£C=BE. 
ED. 



PROP. XXXVL THEOR. 



If from any point without a circle two straight lines be drawn, one of which 
cuts the circle, and the other touches it ; the rectangle contained by the whole 
line which cuts the circle, and the part of it without the circle, is equal to the 
square of the line which touches it. 




Let D be any point without the circle ABC, and DCA, DB two straight 
lines drawn from it, of which DCA cuts the circle, and DB touches it : 
the rectangle AD.DC is equal to the square of DB. 

Either DC A passes through the centre, or it 
does not ; first, let it pass through the centre E, 
and join EB ; therefore the angle EBD is a 
right angle (18. 3.) : and because the straight 
line AC is bisected in E, and produced to the 
point D, AD.DC-f EC2=EDa (6. 2.). But 
EC = EB, therefore AD.DC -f EB» = ED*. 
Now ED2= (47. 1.) EBH BD«, because EBD 
is a right angle ; therefore AD.DC + EB* = 
EB* 4-BD*, and taking EB* from each, AD.DC 
=BD*. 

But, if DCA does not pass through the cen- 
tre of the circle ABC, take (1. 3.) the centre E, 
and draw EF perpendicular (12. 1.) to AC, and 
ioin EB, EC, ED ; and because the straight 
line EF, which passes through the centre, cuts 
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llie straight line AC, which does not pass 
through the centre, at right angles, it likewise 
bisects it (3. 3.) ; therefore AF is equal to FC ; 
and because the straight line AC is bisected in 
F, and produced to D (6. 2.), AD.DC + FC«= 
FD»; add FE* to both, then AD.DC-hFC«+ 
FE«=FD2-f FE2. But (47. 1.) EC^=:FC^+ 
FE2, and ED2 = FD2+FE«, because DFE is 
a right angle; therefore AD.DC-f EC»=ED2. 
Now, because EBO is a right angle, ED^= 
EB»+BD2=EC«+BD«, and therefore, AD. 
DC+EC»=:EC2+BDa, and AD.DC=BD«. 

CoR. 1. If from any point without a circle, 
there be drawn two straight lines cutting it, as 
AB, AC, the rectangles contained by the whole 
lines and the parts of them without the circle, 
are equal to one another, viz. BA.AE=CA. 
AF ; for each of these rectangles is equal to 
the square of the straight line AD, which touch- 
es the circle. 

CoR. 2. It follows, moreover, that tu)o tan- 
gents drawn from the same point are equal. 

CoR. 3. And since a radius drawn to the 
point of contact is perpendicular to the tangent, 
it follows that the angle inclttded by two tangents^ 
drawn from the same pointy is bisected by a line 
drawn from the centre of the circle to that point; 
for this line forms the hypotenuse common to 
two equal right angled triangles. 




PROP. XXXVII. THEOR. 



If from a point withoftt a circle there be drawn two straight lines, one of 
which cuts the circle, and the other meets it ; if the rectangle contained by 
the whole line, which cuts the circle, and the part of it without the circle, 
be equal to the square of the line which meets it, the line which meets shaU 
touch the circle. 

Let any point D be taken without the circle ABC, and from it let two 
straight lines DCA and DB be drawn, of which DC A cuts the circle, and 
DB meets it ; if the rectangle AD.DC, be equal to the square of DB, DB 
touches the circle. 

Draw (17. 3.) the straight line DE touching the circle ABC ; find the 
centre F, and join FE, FB, FD ; then FED is a right angle (18. 3.) : and 
because DF] touches the circle ABC, and DCA cuts it, the rectangle AD. 
DC is equal (36. 3.) to the square of DE ; but the rectangle AD.DC is. 
by hypotheslsi equal to the square oi DB : therefore the square of DE is 
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equal to tli« square of DB ; and the straight line 
DE equal to the straight line DB : but F£ ia 
equal to FB, wherefore DE.EF are equal to DB, 
BF ; and the base FD is common to the two trian- 
gles DEF, DBF ; therefore the angle DEF is 
equal (8. 1.) to the ande DBF; and DEF is a 
right angle, therefore luso DBF is a right angle : 
but FB, if produced, is a diameter, and the straight 
line which is drawn at right angles to a diame* 
ter, from the extremity of it, touches (16- 3.) the 
circle : therefore DB touches the circle ABC. 




ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 



PROP. A. THEOR. 

A diameter dimdes a cirele and its circun^erenee into two equal parts ; and^ con- 
verseljff the line which divides the drete into two equal parts is a diameier. 

Let AB be a diameter of the circle 
AEBD, then AEB, ADB are equal in 
surface and boundary. 

Now, if the figure AEB be applied to 
the figure ADB, their common base AB 
retaining its position, the curve line AEB 
must fall on the curve line ADB ; other- 
wise there would, in the one or the other, 
be points unequally distant from the cen- 
tre, which is contrary to the definition of 
a circle. 

Conversely. The line dividing the circle into two equal parts is a diameter. 

For, let AB divide the circle into two equal parts ; then, if the centre is 
not in AB, let AF be drawn through it, which is therefore a diameter, and 
oonsequently divides the circle into two equal parts ; hence the portion 
AEF is equal to the portion AEFB, which is absurd. 

Cor. The arc of a circle whose chord is a diameter, is a semicircum- 
ference, and the included segment is a semicircle. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

Through three given points which are not in the same straight line, one dr- 
eum/erenee of a circle may be made to pass^ and but one. 

Let A, B, C, be three points not in the same stnigbt line : diey shall 
all lie in the same circumference of a circle. 
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For, let the distances AB, BO be bisected bj the peipendiculars DF, 
EF, which must meet in some point F ; for if they were parallel, the lines 
DB, CB, perpendicular to them would also be parallel (Cor. 2. 29. 1.), or 
else form but one straight line : but they meet in B, and ABC is not a 
straight line by hypothesis. 

Let then, FA, FB,and FC be drawn; then, 
because FA, FB meet AB at equal distances 
from the perpendicular, they are equal. For 
similar reasons FB, FC, are equal ; hence 
the points A, B, C, are all equally distant 
from the point F, and consequently lie in the 
circumference of the circle, whose centre is 
F, and radius FA. 

It is obvious, that besides this, no other 
circumference can pass through the same 
points ; for the centre, lying in the perpen- 
dicular DF bisecting the chord AB, and at the same time in the perpen- 
dicular EF bisecting the chord BC (Cor. 1. 3. 3.), must be at the intersec- 
tion of these perpendiculars ; so that, as there is but one centre, there can 
be but one circumference. 

PROP. C. THEOR. 

If two circles cut each other ^ the line which passes through their centres will be 
perpendicular to the chord which joins the points of intersection^ and will 
dioide it into two equal parts. 

Let CD be the line which passes through the centres of two circles cut- 
ting each other, it will be perpendicular to the chord AB, and will divide it 
into two equal parts. 

For the line AB, which joins the points of intersection, is a chord com- 





mon to the two circles. And if a perpendicular be erected from the middle 
of this chord, it will pass (Cor. 1. 3. 3.) through each of the two centres C 
and D. But no more than one straight line can be drawn through two 
points ; hence, the straight line which passes through the centres will bi- 
sect the chord at right angles. 

Cor. Hence, the line joining the intersections of the cirtumferenees of 
two circles, wiU be perpendicular to the Une which joins their centres* 

SCHOLIUM. 

1. If two circles cut each other, the distance between their centres will 
be less than die torn of their radii, and the greater radins will be also less 
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than the smn of the smaller and the distance between the centres. For, 
CD is less (20. 1.) than CA+AO, and for the same reason, AI)^ AC+ 
CD. 

2. And, conversely, if the distance between the centres of two circles 
be less than the sum of their radii, the greater radius being at the same time 
less than the sum of the smaller and the distance between the centres, 
the two circles will cut each other. 

For, to make an intersection possible, the triangle CAD must be possi- 
ble. Hence, not only must we have CD< AC+ AD, but also the greater 
radius AD <AC+CD ; And wbenever the triangle CAD can be con- 
structed, it is plain that the circles described from the centres C and D» 
will cut each other in A and B. 

Cor. 1. Hence, if the distance between the centres of two circles be 
greater than the sum of their radii, the two circles will not intersect each 
other. 

CoR. 2. Hence, also, if the distance between the centres be less than 
the difference of the radii, the two circles will not cut each other. 

For, AC+CD>AD; therefore, CD>AD— AC ; that is, any side of 
a triangle exceeds the difference between the other two. Hence, the tri- 
angle is impossible when the distance between the centres is less than the 
difference of the radii ; and consequently the two circles cannot cut each 
other. 

PROP. D. THEOR. 

In the same circle^ equal angles at the centre are subtended by equal arcs ; 
and^ conversely f equal arcs subtend equal angles at the centre. 

Let C be the centre of a circle, and let the angle ACD be equal to the 
angle BCD ; then the arcs AFD, DGB, subtending these angles, are 
equal. 

Join AD, DB ; then the triangles ACD, 
BCD, having two sides and the included an- 
gle in the one, equal to two sides and the 
included angle in the other, are equal : so 
that, if ACD be applied to BCD, there shall 
be an entire coincidence, the point A coin- 
ciding with B, and D common to both arcs ; 
the two extremities, therefore, of the arc 
AFD, thus coinciding with those of the arc 
BCD, all the intermediate parts must coin- 
cide, inasmuch as they are all equally dis- 
tant from the centre. 

Conversely, Let the arc AFD be equal to the arc BGD ; then the an- 
gle ACD is equal to the angle BCD. 

For, if the arc AFD be applied to the arc BGD, they would coincide ; 
so that the extremities AD of the chord AD, would coincide with those of 
the chord BD ; these chords are therefore equal : hence, the angle ACD 
is equal to the angle BCD (8. 1.). 

CoR. 1. It follows, moreover, that equal angles at the centre are sub- 
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tended by equal chords : and, conTeraely, eqnal cboids anbtend equal an« 
gles at the centre. 

Cor. 2. It is also eyident, that equal chords subtend equal arcs : and, 
conversely, equal arcs are subtended by equal chords. 

Cor. 3. If the angle at the centre of a circle bo bisected, both the arc 
and the chord which it subtends shall also be bisected. 

Con. 4. It follows, likewise, that a perpendicular through the middle 
of the chord, bisects the angle at the centre, and passes through the middle 
of the arc subtended by that chord* 

SCHOLIUM. 

The centre C, the middle point E of the chord AB, and the middle point 
D of the arc subtended by this chord, are three points situated in the same 
line perpendicular to the chord. But two points are sufficient to determine 
the position of a straight line ; hence every straight line which passes 
through two of the points just mentioned, wUl necesMrily pass through the 
third, and be perpendicular to the chord. 

PROP. E. THEOR. 

The ares of a circle iiUerceptcd by two pardUels are equal ; and, convereely, if 
two straight lines intercept equal arcs of a circle, and do not cut each other 
within the circle, the lines wUl be paralleL 

There may be three cases : 

First. If the parallels are tangents 
to the circle, as AB, CD; then, each 
of the arcs intercepted is a semi-cir* 
cumference, as their points of contact 
(Cor. 3. 16. 3.) coincide with the ex- 
tremities of the diameter. 

Second, When, of the two parallels 
AB, 6H, one is a tangent, tne other 
a chord, which being perpendicular to 
FE, the arc GEH is bisected by FE 
(Cor. 4. Prop. D. Book 3.) ; so that in 
this case also, the intercepted arcs 
GE, EH are equal. 

T. J?'*'*'' ^^ *® ^^ paraUels are chords, as GH, JK ; let the diameter 
FE be perpendicular to the chord GH, it wifl also be perpendicular to JK, 
smce they are parallel ; therefore, this diameter must bisect each of the 
aros w^ch they subtend: that is, GE=EH, and JE=:EK ; therefore, 
JE— GE=EK— EH ; or, which amounU to the same thing, JG is equal 
to HK. 

Conversely, If the two lines be AB, CD, which touch the circumfer- 
ence, and if, at the same time, the intercepted arcs EJF, EKF are equal, 
EF must be a diameter (Prop. A. Book 3.) ; and therefore AB, CD fCor. 
3. 16. 3.), are parallel. ^ 

But if only one of the lines, as AB, touch, while the other, GH, cuts the 
eircumference, making the arcs EG, EH equal ; then the diameter FE, 

12 
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which bisects the are OEH, is perpendicular (Schol. D. 3.) to ita chord 
GH : it is also perpendicular to the tangent AB ; therefore Afi, GH are 
parallel. 

If both lines cut the circle, as GH, JK, and intercept equal arcs GJ, 
HK ; let the diameter FE bisect one of the chords, as GH : it will dso 
bisect the arc G£H, so that £G is equal to EH ; and since GJ is (by hyp,) 
equal to HK, the whole arc £J is equal to the whole arc £K ; therefore 
the chord JK is bisected by the diameter FE : hence, as both chords are 
bisected by the diameter F£, they are peipendicular to it ; that is, they are 
parallel (Cor. 28 1.). 

SCHOLIUM. 

The restriction in the enunciation of the converse proposition, namely, 
that the lines do not cut each other within the circle, is necessary ; for 
lines drawn through the points G, K, and J, H, will intercept equal arcs 
GJ, HK, and yet not be puallel, since they will intersect each other within 
the circle. 

PROP. F. PROB. 
To draw a tang;ent to any point in a eireukar ore, without Jlnding the centre. 

From B the given point, take two equal 
distances BC, CD on the arc ; join BD, 
and draw the chords BC, CD : make (23. 
1.) the angle CBG=CBD, and the straight 
line BG will be the tangent required. 

For the angl^ CBDsCDB ; and there- 
fore the angle GBC (32. 3.) is also equal 
to CDB, an angle in .he alternate segment ; 
hence, BG is a tangent at B. 
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BOOK IV. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1 A RKCTiLTNBAL fisiire is said to be inscribed in another reetilineal 
figure, when all Uie angles of the inscribed 
figure are upon die sides of the figure in which 
it is inscribed, each upon each. 

S In like manner, a figure is said to be described 
about another figure, when all the sides of the 
circumscribed figure pass through the angular 
points of the figure about which it is described, 
each through each. 

3 A rectilineal figure is said to be inscribed in 
a circle, when idl the angles of the inscribed 
figure are upon the circimiference of the cir- 
cle. 

4. A rectilineal figure is said to be described 
about a circle, when each side of the circum- 
scribed figure touches the circumference of the 
circle. 

5. In like manner, a circle is said to be inscrib- 
ed in « rectilineal figure, when the circum- 
ference of the circle touches each side of the 
figure. 

6. A circle is said to be described about a recti- 
Imeal figure, when the circumference of the 
circle passes through all the angular points of 
the figure about which it is described. 

7. A straight line is said to be placed in a circle, 
when the extremities of it are in the circum* 
ference of the circle. 
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8. PdlygonM of fire sides are called pentagons ; those of six sides, A«je»- 
gans ; those of seven sides, h^^tagons ; those of eight sides, oetagcm / 
and so on. 

9. A polygon^ which is at once equilateral and equiangular, is called a 
regular polygon. 

Regular polygons may have any numher of sides ; the equilateral tri- 
angle is one of three sides ; and the square is one of four sides. 

LEMMA. 

Any regular polygon may he inscnhed in a drele^ and drcumseribed aboui one. 

Let ABODE, die. be a regular polygon : describe a circle through the 
three points A, B, C, the centre being 0, and OP the perpendicular let fall 
from it, to the middle point of BO : join AG and CD. 

If the quadrilateral OPOD be placed upon 
the quadrilateral OPBA, they wU] coincide ; 
for the side OP is common : Uie angle OPOss 
OPB, being right ; hence the side PG will ap- 
ply to its equal PB, and the point will fall 
on B ; besides, from the nature of the polygon, 
the angle POD=:PBA ; hence OD will take 
the direction BA, and since OD=sBA,tho point 
D will fall on A, and the two quadrilaterals 
will entirely coincide. ^^ _ 

The distance OD is therefore equal to AO ; F 

and consequently the circle which passes through the three points A, B, G, 
will also pass through the point D. By the same mode of reasoning, it 
might be shown that the circle which passes through the points B, 0, D, 
will also pass through the point E ; and so of all the rest: hence the cir- 
cle which passes through the points A, B, 0, passes through the vertices 
of all the angles in the polygon, which is therefore inscribed in this circle. 

Again, in reference to this circle, all the sides AB, BO, CD, Sec. are 
equal chords ; they are therefore equally distant from the centre (Th. 14. 
3.) : hence, if from the point O with the distance OP, a circle be describ- 
ed, it will touch the side BO, and all the other sides of the polygon, each 
in its middlcT point, and the circle will be inscribed in the polygon, or the 
polygon circumscribed about the circle. 

GoR. 1. Hence it is evident that a circle may be inscribed in, or cir- 
cumscribed about, any regular polygon, and the circles so described have a 
common centre. 

GoR. 2. Hence it likewise follows, that if from a common centre, circles 
can be inscribed in, and circumscribed about a polygon, that polygon is regti^ 
lar. For, supposing those circles to be described, the inner one will touch 
all the sides of the polygon ^ these sides are therefore equally distant from 
its centre ; an4, consequently, being chords of the circumscribed circle, 
they are equal, and therefore include equal angles. Hence the polygon is 
at once equilateral and equiangular ; that is (Def. 9. B. IV.), it is regular. 
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SCHOLIUMS. 

1. The point O, the common centre of the inscribed and circumscribed 
circles, may also be regarded as the centre of the polygon ; and upon this 
principle the angle AOB is called tke angle at the centre^ being formed by 
two radii drawn to the extremities of the same side AB. 

Since all the chords are equal, all the angles at the centre must eyident- 
ly be equal likewise ; and therefore the value of each will be found by di- 
viding four right angles by the number of the polygon's sides. 

2. To inscribe a regular polygon of a certain number of sides in a given 
circle, we have only u> divide the circumference into as many equal parts 
as the polygon has sides : for the arcs being equal (see fig. Prop. XV. B. 4.), 
the chords AB, BC, CD, &c. will also be equal ; hence, likewise, the tri- 
angles ABG, BGC, COD, Slc, must be equal, because they are equian- 
gular ; hence all the angles ABC, BCD, CDE, &c. will be equal, and con- 
sequently the figure ABCD, d^c. will be a regular polygon. 

PROP. I. PROB. 

In a given circle to place a straight line equal to a given straight line^ not 
greater than the diameter of the drele. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and D the given straight line, not greater 
than the diameter of the circle. 

Draw BC the diameter of the circle 
ABC ; then, if BC is equal to D, the 
thing required is done ; for in the circle 
ABC a straight line BC is placed equal 
to D ; But, if it is not, BC is greater 
than D ; make C£ equal (Prop. 3. 1.) 
to D, and from th^ centre C, at the dis- 
tance C£, describe the circle AEF, and 
join CA : Therefore, because C is the 
centre of the circle AEF, CA is equal 
to CF ; but D is equal to CE ; there- 
fore D is equal to CA : Wherefore, in the circle ABC, a straight line is 
placed, equal to the given straight line D, which is not greater tlum the 
diameter of the circle. 



PROP. 11. PROB. 
In agioen eircU to inscribe a triangle equiangular to a given trumgle. 

Let ABC bo the given circle, and DEF the given triangle ; it is re- 
quired to inscribe in the circle ABC a triangle equiangular to the triangle 
DEF. 

Draw (Prop. 17. 3.) the straight line GAH touching the circle in the point 
A, and at the point A, in the straight line AH, make (Prop. 23. 1.) the an- 
gle H AC equal to the angle DEF ; and at the point A, in the straight line 
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AG, make the angle GAB equal 
to the angle DF£, and join 
BC. Therefore, because HAG 
touches the circle ABC, and AC 
is drawn from the point of con- 
tact, the angle HAC is equal 
(32. 3.) to the angle ABC in the 
alternate segment of the circle : 
But HAC is equal to the angle 
DEF ; therefore also the angle 
ABC is equal to DEF ; for the 
same reason, the angle ACB is 
equal to the angle DF£ ; therefore the remaining angle BAG is equal 
^4' Cor. 32. 1.) to the remaining angle EDF : Wherefore the trian|^e ABC 
ia equiangular to the triangle DEF, and it is inscribed in the circle ABC 





PROP. HI. PBOB. 
About a given circle to describe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given circle and DEF the given triangle ; it is requir- 
ed to describe a triangle about the circle ABC equiangular to the triangle 
DEF. 

Produce EF both ways to the points G, H, and find the centre K of the 
circle ABC, and from it draw any straight line KB ; at the point K in the 
straight line KB, make (Prop. 23 1.) the angle BKA equal to the angle 
DEG, and the angle BKC equal to the angle DFH ; and through Uie 
points A, B, C, draw the straight lines LAM, MBN, NCL touching (Prop. 
17.3.) the circle ABC : Therefore, because LM, MN, NL touch the circle 
ABC in the points A, B, C, to which from the centre are drawn KA, KB, 
KG, the angles at the points A, B, C, are right (18. 3.) angles. And be- 
cause the four angles of the quadrilateral figure AMBk are equal to four 
right angles, for it can be divided into two triangles ; and because two of 




them, KAM, KBM, are right angles, the other two AKB, AMB are equal 
to two right angles : But the angles DEG, DEF are likewise equal (13.1.) 
to two right angles ; therefore the angles AKB, AMB are equal to the an- 
gles DEG, DEF, of which AKB is equal to DEG ; wherefore the remain- 
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iDg angle AMB is equal to the remaining angle DEF. In like manner, 
the ang^e MBI may be demonatrated to be equal to DF£ ; and therefore 
the remaining angle MLN ia equal (32. 1.) to the remaining angle EOF : 
Wherefore the triangle LMN is equiangular to the triangle DEF : and it 
ia described about the circle ABC. 

PROP. IV. PROB. 

To inscribe a cirele in a given triangle. 

Let the given triangle be ABC ; ilis required to inscribe a circle in 
ABC. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles ABC, BCA by the straight lines BD, CD meet- 
ing one another in the point D, from which draw (12. 1.) DE, DF, DG 
perpendiculars to AB, BC, C A. Then be- 
cause the angle EBD is equal to the angle 
FBD, the angle ABC being bisected by 
BD ; and because the right angle BED, is 
equal to the right angle BFD, the two tri* 
angles GBD, FBD Iulto two angles of the 
one equal to two angles of the Hhet ; and 
the side BD, which is opposite to oaae of 
the equal angles in each, ia common to 
both ; therefore their other sides are equal 
(26. 1.) ; wherefore DE is equal to DF. 
For the same reason, DO is equal to 
DF , therefore the three straight lines DE, DF, DG, are equal to one 
another, and the circle described from the centre D, at the distance of any 
of them, will pass through the extremities of the other two, and will toucn 
the straight lines AB, BC, CA, because the angles at the points E, F, G, 
are ri^ht angles, and the straight line which is drawn from the extremity 
of a diameter at right angles to it, touches (1 Cor. 1 6. 3.) thecircle. There- 
fore the straight lines AB, BC, C A, do each of them touch the circle, and 
thecircle EFG is inscribed in the triangle ABC. 

PROP. V. PROB. 

To d09eribe a eirde «&stil a given triangie. 

Let the giren triangle be ABC ; it is required to describe a circle about 
ABC. 
Bisect (10. 1.) AB, AC in the points D, E, and from these points draw 
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DF, EF at right angles (11, 1.) to AB, AC ; DF, EF produced will meet 
one another; for, if they do not meet, they are parallel, wherefore, AB, 
AC, which are at right angles to them, are parallel, which is absurd : lei 
them meet in F» and join FA ; also, if the point F be not in BC, join BF, 
CF : then, because AD is equal to BD, and DF common, and at right an- 
gles to AB, the base AFis equal (4. I.) to the base FB. In like manner^ 
it may be shewn that CF is equal to FA ; and therefore BF is equal to 
FC ; and FA, FB» FC are equal to one another ; wherefore the circle de- 
scribed from the centre F, at the distance of one of them, will pass 
through the extremities of the other two, and be described about the trian- 
gle ABC. 

Cor. When the centre of the circle falls within the triangle, each of 
its angles is less than a right angle, each of them being in a segment greats 
er than a semicircle ; bu( when the centre is in one of the sides of the 
triangle, the angle opposite to this side, being in a semicircle, is a right an- 
gle : and if the centre falls without the triangle, the ang^e opposite to the 
side beyond which it is, being in a segment less than a semicircle, is greater 
than a right ang^e. Wherefore, if &e given tiian^e be acute angled, the 
centre of the circle falls within it ; if it be a right angle triangle, the cen- 
tre is in the side opposite to the right angle ; and if it be an obtuse angled 
triangle, the centre falls without the triangle, beyond the side opposite to the 
obtuse angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 

1. From the demonstration it is evident that the three perpendiculars 
bisecting the sides of a triangle, meet in the same point ; that is, the centre 
of the circumscribed circle. 

2. A circular segment arch of a given span and rise, may be drawn by 
a modification of the preceding problem. 

Let AB be the span and SR the rise. 

Join AR, BR, and at their respective points of bisection, M, N, erect 
the perpendicular MO, NO to AR, BR ; they 
will intersect at O, the centre of the circle. 
That OA=OR=:OB, is proved as before. 

The joints between ihe arch-stones, or 
voussoirSf are only continuations of radii 
drawn from the centro O of the circle. 



PROP. VI. PROB. 
To inscribe a square in a given cireh. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe a square in 
ABCD. 

Draw the diameters, AC, BD at right angles to one another, and join 
AB, BC, CD, DA ; because BE is ecj^ to ED, E being the centre, and 
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because E A. is at right angles to BD, and 
common to the triangles ABE, ADE ; the 
base BA is equal (4. 1.) to the base AD ; and, 
for the same reason, BC, CD are each of 
them equal to B A or AD ; therefore the quad- 
rilateral figure ABCD is equilateral. It is 
also rectangular ; for the straight line BD be- 
ing a diameter of the circle ABCD, BAD is 
a semicircle ; wherefore the angle BAD is a 
right angle (31. 3.) ; for the same reason each 
of the angles ABC, BCD, CD A is a right an- 
gle ; therefore the quadrilateral figure ABCD 
is rectangular, and it has been shewn to be 
equilateral; therefore it is a square; and it 
ABCD. 

SCHOLIUM. 




is inscribed in the circle 



Since the triangle AED is right angled and isosceles, we have (Cor. 2. 
47. 1) AD : AE : : ^2 : 1 ; hence the side of the inscribed square is to 
the radius, as the square root of 2, is to unity, 

PROP. VII. PROB. 
To describe a square about a given circle. 

Let ABCD be the given circle; it is required to describe a square about it. 

Draw two diameters AC, BD of the circle ABCD, at right angles to 
one another, and through the points A, B, C, D draw (17. 3.) F6, GH, HK, 
KF touching the circle ; and because FG touches the circle ABCD, and 
EA is drawn from the centre E to the point of contact A, the angles at A 
are right angles (18. 3.) ; for the same reason, the angles at the points B, 
C, D, are right angles ; and because the angle AEB is a right angle, as 
likewise is EBG, GH is parallel (28. 1.) to AC ; for the same reason, AC 
is parallel to FK, and in like manner, GF, 
HK may each of them be demonstrated to be 
parallel to BED; therefore the figures GK, 
GC, AK, FB, BK are parallelograms ; and 
GF is therefore equal (34. 1 .) to HK, and GH 
to FK; and because AC is equal to BD, 
and also to each of the two GH, FK ; and 
BD to each of the two GF, HK : GH, FK 
are each of them equal to GF or HK ; there- 
fore the quadrilateral figure FGHK is equi- 
lateral. It is also rectangular; for GBEA 
being a parallelogram, and AEB a right an- 
gle, AGB (34. 1.) is likewise a right angle : 
in the same manner, it may be sheMm that the angles at H, K, F are right 
angles ; therefore the quadrilateral figure FGHK is rectangular ; and it 
was demonstrated to be equilateral ; therefore it is a square ; and it is de- 
scribed about the circle ABCD. 

13 
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PROP. VIIL PROB. 
To inscribe a eirele- in a given square. 

Let ABCD be the given square ; it is required to inscribe a circle in 
ABCD. 

Bisect (10. 1.) each of the sides AB, AD, in the poinU F, £, and 
through E draw (31. 1.) EH parallel to AB or DC, and through F draw 
FK parallel to AD or BC ; therefore each of the figures, AK, KB, AH, 
HD, AG, 6C, B6, GD is a parallelogram, and their opposite sides are 
equal (34. 1.) ; and because that AD is equal to AB, and that AE is the 
half of AD, and AF the half of AB, AE is equal to AF ; wherefore the 
sides opposite to these are equal, viz. FG to GE ; in the same manner it 
may be demonstrated, that GH, GK, are each 
of them equal to FG or GE ; therefore the 
four straight Imes, GE, GF, GH, GK, are 
equal to one another ; and the circle described 
from the centre G, at the distance of one of 
them, will pass through the extremities of the 
^ther three ; and will also touch the straight 
lines AB, BC, CD, DA, because the angles 
at the points E, F, H, K, are right angles 
(29. 1 .), and because the straight line wMch 
is drawn from the extremity of a diametor at 
right angles to it, touches the circle (16. 3.) ; 
therefore each of the straight lines AB, BC, 

CD, DA touches the circle, which is therefore inscribed in the squares 
ABCD. 

PROP. IX. PROB. 
To describe a drde about a given square. 

Let ABCD be the given square ; it is required to describe a circle 
about it. 

Join AC, BD, cutting one another in E ; and because DA is equal to 
AB, and AC common to the triangles DAC, BAC, the two sides DA, AC 
are equal to the two BA, AC, and the base DC is equal to the base BC ; 
wherefore the angle DAC is equal (8. 1.) to the 
angle BAC, and the angle DAB is bisected by 
the straight line AC. In the same manner it may 
be demonstrated, that the angles ABC, BCD, 
CDA are severally bisected by Uie straight lines 
BD, AC ; therefore, because the angle DAB is 
equal to Uie angle ABC, and the angle EAB is 
the half of DAB, and EBA the half of ABC ; the 
angle EAB is equal to the angle EBA : and the 
side EA (6. 1.) to the side EB. In the same 
manner, it may be demonstratod, that the straight 

lines EC, ED are each of them equal to EA, or EB ; therefore the four 
straight lines EA, EB, EC, ED, are equal to one another ; and the circle 
described from the centre £, at the distance of one of them, must pass 
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thiougli the extremities of the other three, and be described about the 
square ABCD. 

PROP. X. PROB. 

To deseribe an isosceles triangle, having each of the angles at the base double 
of the third angle. 

Take any straight line AB, and divide (11. 2.) it in the point C, so 
that the rectangle AB.BC may be equal to the square of AC ; and from 
the centre A, at the distance AB, describe the circle BD£, in which 
place (1. 4.) the straight lino BD equal to AC, which is not greater 
than the diameter of the circle BDE ; join DA, DC, and about the tri- 
angle ADC describe (5. 4.) the circle ACD ; the triangle ABD is such 
as is required, that is, each of the angles ABD, ADB is double of the an- 
gle BAD. 

Because the rectangle AB.BC is equal to the square of AC, and AC 
equal to BD, the rectangle AB.BC is 
equal to the square of BD ; and because 
from the point B without the circle ACD 
two straight lines BCA, BD are drawn 
to the circumference, one of which cuts, 
and the other meets the circle, and the 
rectangle AB.BC contained by the whole 
of the cutting line, and the part of it 
without the circle, is equal to the square 
of BD, which meets it ; the straight line 
BD touches (37. 3.) the circle ACD. 
And because BD touches the circle, and 
DC is drawn from the point of contact 
D, the angle BDC is equal (32. 3.) to 
the angle DAC in the alternate segment 
of the circle, to each of these add the angle CDA; therefore the whole 
angle BDA is equal to the two angles CD A, DAC ; but the exterior angle 
BCD is equal (32. i.) to the angles CDA, DAC ; therefore also BDA is 
equal to BCD; but BDA is equal (5. 1.) to CBD, because the side AD 
is equal to the side AB ; therefore CBD, or DBA is equal to BCD ; and 
consequently the three angles BDA, DBA, BCD, axe equal to one another. 
And because the angle DBC is equal to the angle BCD, the side BD is 
equal (6. 1.) to the side DC ; but BD was made equal to CA ; therefore 
also CA is equal to CD, and the angle CDA equal (5. 1.) to the angle 
DAC ; therefore the angles CDA, DAC together, are double of the angle 
DAC ; but BCD is equal to the angles CDA, DAC (32. 1.) ; therefore 
also BCD is double of DAC. But BCD is equal to each of the angles 
BDA, DBA, and therefore each of the angles BDA, DBA, is double of 
the angle DAB ; wherefore an isosceles triangle ABD is described, hav* 
ing each of the angles at the base double of the third angle. 

'*CoR. 1. The angle BAD is the fifth part of two right angles. 
" For since each of the angles ABD and ADB is equal to twice the an< 
" ffle BAD, they are together equal to four times BAD, and therefore all 
'* Uie three angles ABD, ADB, BAD, taken together, are equal to fire 
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"times the angle BAD. But the three angles ABD, ADB, BAD.ara 
" equal to two right angles, therefore five times the angle BAD is equal to 
'* two right angles ; or BAD is the fifth part of two right kngles." 

'' Cor. 2. Because BAD is Uie fifth part of two, or the tenth part of 
" four right angles, all the angles about the centre A are together equal to 
" ten times the angle BAD, and may therefore be divided into ten parts 
" each equal to BAD. And as these ten equal angles at the centre, must 
*' stand on ten equal arcs, therefore the arc BD is one-tenth of the cir- 
'* cumference ; and the straight line BD, that is, AC, is therefore equal to 
" the side of an equilateral decagon inscribed in the circle BDE." 

PROP. XI. PROB. 

To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon in a given circle. 

Let ABCDE be the given circle, it is required to inscribe an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon in the circle ABCDE. 

Describe (10. 4.) an isosceles triangle FGH, having each of the angles 
at G, H, double of the angle at F ; and in the circle ABCDE inscribe (2. 
4.) the triangle ACD equiangular to the triangle FGH, so that the angle 
CAD be equal to the angle at F, and each of the angles ACD, CD A equal 
to the angle at G or H : where- 
fore each of the angles ACD, 
CD A is double of the angle 
CAD. Bisect (9. 1.) the angles 
ACD, CDA by the straight lines 
CE, DB ; andjoinAB,BC,ED, 
£A. ABCDE is the pentagon 
required. 

Because the angles ACD, 
CDA are each of them double 
of CAD, and are bisected by the 
straight lines CE, DB,the five angles DAC, ACE, ECD, CDB, BDA are 
equal to one another ; but equal angles stand upon equal arcs (26. 3.) ; 
therefore the ^ve arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, £ A are equal to one another ; and 
equal arcs are subtended by equal (29. 3.) straight lines ; therefore the 
five straight lines AB, BC, CD, DE, E A are equal to one another. Where- 
fore the pentagon ABCDE is equilateral. It is also equiangular ; be- 
cause the arc AB is equal to the arc DE ; if to each be added BCD, the 
whole ABCD is equal to the whole EDCB ; and the angle AED stands 
on the arc ABCD, and the angle BAE on the arc EDCB : therefore the 
angle BAE is e^ual (27. 3.) to the angle AED : for the same reason, each 
of the angles ABC, BCD, CDE is equal to the angle BA E or AED : there- 
fore the pentagon ABCDE is equiangular; and it has been shewn that It 
is equilateral. Wherefore, in the given circle, an equilateral and equian- 
gular pentagon has been inscribed. 

Otherwise. 

" Divide the radius of the given circle, so that the rectangle contained 
*' by the whole and one of the parts may be equal to the square of the other 
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*'(11. 2.). Apply in the circle, on each side of a giren point, a line 
*' equal to Che greater of these parts ; then (2. Cor. 10. 4.), each of the 
^ arcs cut off will be one-tenth of the circumference, and therefore the 
** arc nyade up of both will be one-fifth of the circumference ; and if the 
" straight line subtending this arc be drawn, it will be the side of an 
*' equilateral pentagon inscribed in the circle." 

PROP, XII. PROB, 
To describe an equilateral arid equiangular pentagon about a given circle. 

Let ABODE be the given circle, it is required to describe an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon about the circle ABODE. 

Let the angles of a pentagon, inscribed in the circle, by the last pro- 
position, be in the points A, B, C, D, E, so that the arcs AB^ BO, CD, 
DE, EA are equal (11. 4.) ; and through the points A, B, C, D, E, draw 
GH, HK,.KL, LM, MG, touching (17. 3.) the circle; take the centre F, 
and join FB, FK, FO, FL, FD. And because the straight line KL touch- 
es the circle ABCDE in the point C, to which FC is drawn from the cen- 
tre F, FC is perpendicular (18. 3.) to KL ; therefore each of the angles 
at C is a right angle ; for the same reason, the angles at the points B, D are 
right angles ; and because FCK is a right angle, the square of FK is equal 
(47. 1.) to the squares of FC, CK. For the same reason, the square of 
FK is equal to the squares of FB, BK : therefore the squares of FC, CK 
are equal to the squares of FB, BK, of which the square of FC is equal to 
the square of FB ; the remaining square of CK is therefore equal to the 
remaining square of BK, and the straight line CK equal to BK : and be- 
cause FB is equal to FC, and FK common to the triangles BFK, CFK, 
the two BF, FK are equal to the two CF, FK ; and the base BK is equal 
to the base KC ; therefore the angle BFK is equal (8. 1.) to the angle 
KFC, and the angle BKF to FKC ; wherefore the angle b)^C is double 
of the angle KFC, and BKC double of FKC : for the same reason, the an- 
gle CFD is double of the angle CFL, and OLD double of CLF : and be- 
cause the arc BC is equal to the arc CD, the angle BFC is equal (27. 3.) 
to the angle CFD : and BFC is double of the angle KFC, and CFD 
double of CFL ; therefore the angle 
KFC is equal to the angle CFL : 
now the right angle FCK is equal to 
the right angle FCL ; and therefore, 
in the two triangles FKC, FLO, there 
are two angles of one equal to two an- 
gles of the other, each to each, and the 
side FC, which is adjacent to the 
equal angles in each, is common to 
both ; therefore the other sides are 
equal (26. 1 .) to the other sides,and the 
third angle to the third angle ; there- 
fore the straight line KC is equal to 
CL, and the angle FKC to the angle 
FLO : and because KC is equal to CL, KL is double of KC ; in the same 
manner, it may be shewn that HK is double of BK ; and because BK is 
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equal to KG, as was demonatrated^ and KL is double of KG, and HK doable 
of BK, HK is equal to-KL ; in like manner, it may be shewn that GH, GM, 
ML are each of them equal to HK or KL: therefore the pentagon GHKLM 
is equilateral. It is also equiangular ; for, since the angle FKC is equal to 
the angle FLG, and the angle HKL double of the angle FKG, and KLM 
double of FLO, as was before demonstrated, the angle HKL is equal to 
KLM ; and in like manner it may be shewn, that each of the angles KHG, 
HGM, GML is equal to the angle HKL or KLM ; therefore Sie five an- 
gles GHK, HKL, KLM, LMG, MGH being equal to one another, the pen- 
tagon GHKLM is equiangular ; and it is equilateral as was demonstra- 
ted : and it is described about the circle ABGDE. 

PROP. XIII. PROB. 

To inscribe a circle in a given equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

Let ABODE be the given equilateral and equiangular pentagon ; it is 
required to inscribe a circle in the pentagon ABODE. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles BOD, ODE by the straight lines CT, DF, and 
from the point F, in which they meet, draw the straight lines FB, FA, 
FE ; therefore, since BO is equal to OD, and OF common to the trian- 
gles BOF, DOF, the two sides BO, OF are equal to the two DO, OF ; 
and the angle BOF is equal to the angle DOF : therefore the base BF is 
equal (4. 1.) to the base FD, and the other angles to the other angles, to 
which the equal sides are opposite ; therefore the angle OBF is equal to 
the angle ODF : and because the angle ODE is double of ODF, and ODE 
equal to OBA, and ODF to OBF ; OBA is also double of the angle OBF ; 
therefore the angle ABF is equal to the 
angle OBF ; wherefore the angle ABO 
is bisected by the straight line BF : in 
the same manner, it may be demonstra- 
ted that the angles BAE, AED, are bi- 
sected by the straight lines AF, £F : 
from the point F draw (12. 1.) FG, 
FH, FK, FL, FM perpendiculars to 
the straight lines AB, BO, OD, DE, 
£A ; and because the angle HOF is 
equal to KOF, and the right angle 
FHO equal to the right angle FKO ; in 
the triangles FHO, FKO there are two 
angles of one equal to two angles of the other, and the side FO, which is 
opposite to one of the equal angles in each, is common to both ; therefore, 
the other sides shall be equal (26. 1.), each to each ; wherefore the per- 
pendicular FH is equal to the perpendicular FK : in the same manner it 
may be demonstrated, that FL, FM, FG are each of them equal to FH, or 
FK ; therefore the five straight lines FG, FH, FK, FL, FM are equal to 
one another ; wherefore the circle described from the centre F, at the dis- 
tance of one of these fire, will pass through the extremities of the other 
four, and touch the straight lines AB, BO, OD. DE, E A, because that the 
angles at the points G, H, K, L, M are right angles, and that a straight line 
drawn hoax the extremity of the diameter of a circle at right angles to it. 
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touches (1. Cor. 16. 3.) the circle ; therefore each of the etraight lines AB, 
BC, CD, DE, E A touches the circle ; wherefore the circle is inscribed in 
the pentagon ABODE. 

PROP. XIV. PROB. 
To describe a circle about a given equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

Let ABODE be the given equilateral and equiangular pentagon ; it is 
required to describe a circle about it. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles BCD, CDE by the straight lines CF, FD, and 
from the point F, in which they meet, draw 
the straight lines FB, FA, F£ to the points 
B, A, E. It may be demonstrated, in the 
same manner as in the preceding proposition, 
that the angles CBA, BAE, AED are bisect- 
ed by the straight lines FB, FA, FE : and 
because that the angle BCD is equal to the 
angle CDE, and that FCD is the half of the 
angle BCD, and CDF the half of CDE ; the 
angle FCD is equal to FDC ; wherefore the 
side CF is equal (6. I.) to the side FD : in 
like manner it may be demonstrated, that FB, 
FA, FE are each of them equal to FC, or FD : therefore the five straight 
lines FA, FB, FC, FD, FE are equal to one another ; and the circle de- 
scribed from the centre F, at the distance of one of them, will pass through 
the extremities of the odier four, and be described about the equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon ABODE. 

PROP. XV. PROB. 
To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular hexagon in a given circle. 

Let ABCDEF be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe an equi« 
lateral and equiangular hexagon in it. 

Find the centre G of the circle ABCDEF, and draw the diameter AGD : 
and from D, as a centre, at the distance DG^ describe the circle EGCH, 
join EG, CG, and produce them to the pomis B, F ; and join AB, BC, 
CD, DE, EF, FA : the hexagon ABCDEF is equilateral and equiangular. 

Because G is the centre of the circle ABCDEF, GE is equal to GD : 
and because D is the centre of the circle EGCH, DE is equal to DG ; 
wherefore GE is equal to ED, and the trian^e EGD is equilateral ; and 
^erefore its three angles EGD, GDE, DEG are equal to one another 
(Cor. 5. 1.) ; and the three angles of a triangle are equal f32. 1.) to two 
right angles ; therefore the angle EGD is the third part of two right an* 
gles : in the same manner it may be demonstrated that the angle DGC is 
also the third part of two right angles ; and because the straight line GO 
makes with EB the adjacent angles EGO, CGB equal (13. 1.) to two 
right angles ; the remaining angle CGB is the third part of two right 
angles ; therefore the angles EGD, DGC, CGB, are equal to one an* 
other; and ako the angles vertical to them, BGA, AGF, FGE (15. 
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1.); therefore the six angles EGD, D6C, 
CGB, BG A, AGP, FGE are equal to one an- 
other. But equal an^es at the centre stand 
upon equal arcs (26. 3.) : therefore the six 
arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA are equal 
to one another : and equal arcs are subtend- 
ed by equal (29. 3.) straight lines ; there- 
fore the six straight lines are equal to one 
another, and the hexagon ABCDEF is 
equilateral. It is also equiangular; for, 
since the arc AF is equal to ED, to each of 
these add the arc ABCD ; therefore the 
whole arc FABCD shall be equal to the 
whole EDCBA : and the angle FED stands 
upon the arc FABCD, and the angle AFE 
upon EDCBA; therefore the angle AFE 
is equal to FED ; in the same manner it may be demonstrated, that the 
other angles of the hexagon ABCDEF are each of them equal to the 
angle AFE or FED ; therefore the hexagon is equiangular ; it is also 
equilateral, as was shown ; and it is inscribed in the given circle ABCDEF. 

CoR. From this it is manifest, that the side of the hexagon is equal to 
the straight line from the centre, that is, to the radius of the circle. 

And if through the points A, B, C, D, E, F, there be drawn straight 
lines touching ue circle, an equilateral and equiangular hexagon shall be 
described about it, which may be demonstrated from what has been said 
of the pentagon ; and likewise a circle may be inscribed in a given equi- 
lateral and equiangular hexagon, and circumscribed about it, by a method 
like to that used for the pentagon. 




PROP. XVI. PROB. 

To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular qutndecagon in a given 

circle. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe an equilateral 
and equiangular quindecagon in the circle ABCD. 

Let AC be the side of an equilateral triangle inscribed (2. 4.) in the 
circle, and AB the side of an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon inscribed (11.4.) 
in the same ; therefore, of such equal parts 
as the whole circumference ABCDF con- 
tains fifteen, the arc ABC, being the third 
part of the whole, contains five ; and the 
arc AB, which is the fifth part of the whole, 
contains three ; therefore BC their differ- 
ence contains two of the same parts : bi- 
sect (30. 3.) BC in E ; therefore BE, EC 
are, each of them, the fifteenth part of the 
whole circumference ABCD : therefore, if 
the straight lines BE, EC be drawn, and 
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straight lines equal to them he placed (1. 4.) around in the whole circle, 
an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon will he inscribed in it. 

And in the same manner as was done in the pentagon, if through the 
points of dinsion made by inscribing the quindecagon, straight lines be 
drawn touching the circle, an equilateral and equian^ar quindecagon may 
be described, about it : and likewise, as in the pentagon, a circle may be 
inscribed in a given equilateral and equiangular quindecagon, and cir* 
cumscribed about it. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Any regular polygon being inscribed, if the arcs subtended by its sides 
be severally bisected, the chords of those semi-arcs will form a new regu- 
lar polygon of double the number of sides : thus, from having an inscribed 
square, we may inscribe in succession polygons of 8, 16, 32, 64, di^c. sides ; 
from the hexagon may be formed polygons of 12, 24, 48, 96, ^c, sides ; 
from the decagon polygons of 20, 40, 80, dec. sides ; and from the pente- 
decagon we may inscribe polygons of 30, 60, dec. sides ; and it is plain 
that each polygon w^il exceed the preceding in surface or area. 

It is obvious that any regular polygon whatever might be inscribed in a 
circle, provided that its circumference could be divided into any proposed 
number of equal parts ; but such division of the circumference like the tri- 
section of an angle, which indeed depends on it, is a problem which has 
not yet been effected. There are no means of inscribing in a circle a regu- 
lar heptagon, or which is the same thing, the circumference of a circle can- 
not be divided into seven equal parts, by any method hitherto discovered. 

It was long supposed, that besides the polygons above mentioned, no 
other could t^ inscribed by the operations of elementary Geometry, or, 
what'amounto to the same thing, by the resolution of equations of the first 
and second degree. But M. Gaussj of Gottingen, at length proved, in a 
work entitled uisqiiisiiiones Arithmetics^ Lipsie, 1801, that the circumfer- 
ence of a circle could be divided into any number of equal parts, capable 
of being expressed by the formula 2*+ If provided it be a prime number, 
that is, a number that cannot be resolved into factors. 

The number 3 is the simplest of this kind, it being the value of the 
above formula when n=rl ; the next prime number is 5, and this is also 
contained in the formula ; that is, when n=2. But polygons of 3 and 5 
sides have already been inscribed. The next prime number expressed by 
the formula is 17 ; so that it is possible to inscribe a regular polygon of 
17 sides in a circle. 

For the investigation of Gauss's theorem, which depends upon the the- 
ory of algebraical equations, the student may consult BarUm^s Theory of 
Numbers, 
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In the demonstrations of this book there are certain ** signs or eharaeter/' 
which it has been found conTenient to employ. 

< 1. The letters A, B, C« &c. are used to denote magnitades of any kind. 

" The letters m, n, d, a, are used to denote numbers only. 

It is to be obserrea, that in speaking of the magnitudes A, B, C, Ac, 
we mean, in reality, those which uiese letters are employed to repr^ 
sent ; they may be either lines, surfaces, or solids. 

'* 2. When a number, or a letter denoting a number, is written close to 
'* another letter denoting a magnitude of any kind, it signifies that the 
** magnitude is multiplied by the number. Thus, 3A signifies three 
** times A; mB| m times B, or a multiple of B by m. When the num- 
*' her is intended to multiply two or more magnitudes that follow, it is 
*' written thus, m(A+B), which signifies the sum of A and B taken m 
''times ; m(A— B) is m times the excess of A above B. 

" Also, when two letters that denote numbers are written close to one a»> 
*' other, they denote the product of those numbers, when multiplied into 
*' one another.' Thus, mn is the product of m into n ; and smA is A mul- 
** tiplied by the product of m into n. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. A less magnitude is said to be a part of a greater magnitiide» when the 
less measures the greater, that is, when the less is contained a certain 
number of times, exactly, in the greater. 

2. A greater magnitude is said to be a multiple of a less, when the greater 
is measured by the less, that is, when the greater contains the less a cer- 
tain number of times exactly. 

. 3. Ratio is a mutual relation of two magnitudes, of the same kind, to one 
another, in respect of quantity. 
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4. Mtgnitodesuetaid tobeof the 9ainekind, whenthe leu caabe aiiil- 
tipUed 80 ee 10 ex^^ed the greater ; and it is only such magnitudea tluit 
are aaid to have a ratio to ooe another. 

5. If there be four magnitudes, and if any equimultiples whatsoever be 
taken of the first and third, and any equimultiples whatsoever of the se- 
cond and fourth, and if, according as the multiple of the first is greater 
than the multiple of the second, equal to it, or less, the multiple of the 
third is also greater than the multiple of the fourth, equal to it, or less ; 
then the first of the magnitudes is said to have to the second the same 
ratio that the third has to the fourth. 

6. Magnitudes are said to be proportionals, when the first has the same 
ratio to the second that the tnird has to the fourth ; and the third to the 
fourth the same ratio which the fifth has to the sixth, and so on whatever 
be their number. 

'' When four magnitudes. A, B, C, D are proportionals, it is usual to say 
<* that AistoBasC to D, and to write them thus, A : B :: C : D, or 
" thus, A : BsrC : D." 

7. When of the equimultiples of four magnitudes, taken as in the fifth 
definition, the multiple of the first is greater than that of the second, 
but the multiple of the third is not greater than the multiple of the fourth : 
then the first is said to hare to the second a greater ratio than the third 
magnitude has to the fourth : and, on the contrary, the third is said to 
have to the fourth a less ratio than the first has to the second. 

8. When there is any number of magnitudes ffreater than two, of which 
the first has to the second the same ratio tnat the second has to the 
third, and the second to the third the same ratio which the third has tjp 
the fourth, and so on, the magnitudes are said to be continual propor- 
tionals. 

9. When three magnitudes are continual proportionals, the second is said 
to be a mean proportional between the other two. 

10. When there is any number of magnitudes of the same kind, the first 
is said to have to the last the ratio compounded of the ratio which the 
first has to the second, and of the ratio which the second has to the 
third, and of the ratio which the third has to the fourth, and so on untp 
the last magnitude. 

For example, if A, B, C, D, be four magnitudes of the same kind, the 
first A is said to have to the last D, the ratio compounded of the ratio 
of A to B, and of the ratioof B to C, and of the ratio of C to D ; or, 
th^ ratio of A to D is said to be eorapounded of the ratios of A to B, 
B to C, and C to D. 

And if A : B::£ : F; andB : C::G : H,andC : D::K: L, then, since 
by this definition A has to D the ratio compounded of the ratios of A to 
B, B to C, C to D; A may also be said to have to D the ratio compounded 
of the ratios which are the same with the ratios of E to F, 6 to H« 
and K to L. 
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In like muiiier, the same things being supposed, if M has to N the same 
ratio which A has to D, then, for shortness* sake, M is said to hare to 
N a ratio comfwunded of the same ratios which compound the ratio of 
A to D ; that b, aratio compounded of the ratios of £ to F, G to H, 
and K to L. 

11. If three magnitudes are continual proportionals, the ratio of the first 
to the third is said to be duplicate of the ratio of the first to the second 

*' Thus, if A be to B as B to C, the ratio of A to C is said to be duplicate 
*' of the ratio of A to B. Hence, since by the last definition, the ratio 
" of A to C is compounded of the ratios of A to B, and B to C, aratio, 
" which is compounded of two equal ratios, is duplicate of either of 
" these ratios." 

12. If four magnitudes are continual proportionals, the ratio of the first 
to the fourth is said to be triplicate of the ratio of the first to the second, 
or of the ratio of the second to the third, <&c. 

" So also, if there are Gve continual proiwrtionals ; the ratio of the first 
" to the fifth is called quadruplicate of the ratio of the first to the se- 
''cond ; and so on, according to the number of ratios. Hence, a ratio 
'' compounded of three equal ratios, is triplicate of any one of those ra- 
" ties ; a ratio compounded of four equal ratios quadruplicate," &c. 

13. In proportionals, the antecedent terms are called homologous to one 
another, as also the consequents to one another. 

Geometers make use of the following technical words to signify certain 
ways of changing either the order or magnitude of proportionals, so as 
that they continue still to be proportionals. 

14. Permutando, or altemando, by permutation, or alternately ; this word 
is used when there are four proportionals, and it is inferred, that the first 
has the same ratio to the third which the second has to the fourth ; or 
that the first is to the third as the second to the fourth : See Prop. 16. 
of this Book. 

15. Invertendo, by inversion : When there are four proportionals, and it is 
inferred, that the second is to the first, as the fourth to the third. Prop 
A. Book 5. 

16. Gomponendo, by composition : When there are four proportionals, and 
it is inferred, that the first, together with the second, is to the second as 
the third, together with the fourth, is to the fourth. 18th Prop. Book 5. 

17. Dividendo, by division ; when there are four proportionals, and it is 
inferred that the excess of the first above the second, is to the second, 
as the excess of the third above the fourth, b to the fourth. 1 7th Prop. 
Books. 

18. Convertendo, by conversion ; when there are four proportionals, and 
it is inferred, that the first is to its excess above the second, as the third 
to its excess above the fourth. Prop. D. Book 5. 
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19. Ex sqnali (sc. distantia), or ex eeqao, from equalitf of distance ; 
when there is any number of magnitudes more than two, and as many 
others, so that they are proportionals when taken two and two of each 
rank, and it is inferred, that the first is to the last of the first rank ol 
magnitudes, as the first is to the last of the others ; Of this there are the 
two following kinds, which arise from the different order in which the 
magnitudes are taken two and two. 

20. Ex «Bquali, from equality ; this term is used simply by itself, when 
the first magnitude is to the second of the first rank, as the first to the 
second of the other rank ; and as the second is to the third of the first 
rank, so is the second to the third of the other ; and so on in order, and 
the inference is as mentioned in the preceding definition ; whence this 
is called ordinate proportion. 

It is demonstrated in the 22d Prop. Book 5. 

21. Ex aequali, in proportione perturbata, seu inordinata : from equality, in 
perturbate, or disorderly proportion ; this term is used when the first 
magnitude is to the second of the first rank, as the last but one is to the 
last of ther second rank ; and as the second is to the third of the first 
rank, so is the last but two to the last but one of the second rank ; and 
as the third is to the fourth of the first'rank, so is the third from the last, 
to the last but two, of the second rank ; and so on in a cross, or inverse^ 
order ; and the inference is as in the 19th definition. It is demonstrated 
in the 23d Prop, of Book 5. 

AXIOMS. 

1. Equimultiples of the same, or of equal magnitudes, are equal to one 
another. 

2. Those magnitudes of which the same, or equal magnitudes, are equi« 
multiples, are equal to one another. 

3. A multiple of a greater magnitude is greater than the same multiple of 
a less. 

4. That magnitude of which a multiple is greater than the same multi* 
pie of another, is greater than that other magnitude. 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

If any number of magnitudes be equimultiples of as many others, each of 
eaeh^ what multiple soever any one of the first is of its part ^ the same mul^ 
tiple is the sum of all the first of the sum ofaUthe rest. 

Let any number of masnitudes A, B, and C be equimultiples of as many 
others, D, E, and F, each to each, A+B+C is the same multiple of D-f- 
E+F, that A is of D. 

Let A contain D, B contain E, and C contain F, each the same number 
of times, as, for instance, three times 
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Then, because A contains D three timee^ AsD+D+D. 

For the same reaeon, B=:E4-E+E ; 

And also, C=F+F4-F. 

Therefore, adding equals to equals (Ax. 2. 1.), A+B+C is equal to 
D+E+F, taken three times. In the same manner, if A, B, and C were 
each any other equimultiple of D, £, and F, it would be shown that A+ 
B+C was the same multiple of D+E+F. 

Cor. Hence, if m be any number, mD+mE+mF=:m(D+E+F). 
For mD, mE, and mF are multiples of D, £, and F by m, therefore their 
sum is also a multiple of D+E+F by sn. 

PROP. II. THEOR. 

If to a multiple of a magnitude hy any number^ a multiple of the same mag- 
nitude by any number be added, the sum wiU be the same multiple of that 
magnitude that the sum of the two numbers is of unity » 

Let AssmC, and B=nC ; A+B=(m+n)C. 

For, since A=mC, A=C+C+C+&c* ^ being repeated m times. For 
the same reason, B=C+C+&c. C being repeated n times. Therefore, 
adding equals to equals, A+B is equal to C taken m+n times ; that is, 
A+B^{m+n^C. Therefore A+B contains C as oil as there are units 
in m+n- 

CoR. 1. In the same way, if there be any number of multiples what^ 
soerer, as A=mE, BsnE, CspE, it is shown, that A+B4-C=(m+i» 
+p)E. 

Cor. 2. Hence also, since A+B+C=(m+n+p)E,andsinceAs=:mE, 
BsnE, and C=j)E, mE+nE+jpE=(m+fi+jp)E. 

PROP. III. THEOR. 

If the first of three magnitudes contain the second as often as there are unUs 
in a certain number , and if the second contain the third also, as often as 
there are units in a certain number^ the first will contain the third as often 
as there are units in the product of these two numbers. 

Let AsmB, and B=snC ; then A=:mnC. 

Since B=nC, mBsnC+nO+^c. repeated m times. But nC+nC, 
dz;c. repeated m times is equal to C (2. Cor. 2. 5.), multiplied by n+n+SLc. 
n being added to iuelf m times ; but n added to itself m times, is n multi- 
plied by m, or mn. Therefore nC+nC+Sic, repeated m timessmnC; 
whence also mBssmnC, and by hypothesis AsmB, therefore AssmnC 
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PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If ihfi first of four magnitudes has the same ratio to the second which the third 
has to theumrth, and if any equimultiples whatever be taken of the first and 
thirds and any whatever of the second and fourth ; the multiple of the first 
shall have the same ratio to the multiple of the second, that the multiple of 
the third has to the mult^le of the fourth. 

Let A : B : : ; D, and let m and n be any two nttmbera ; mA r nB : : 
mC : nB. 

Take of mA and mC eqainraltiplea by any number o, and of nB and nD 
equimultiples by any number q. Then the equimultiples of mA, and mC 
by p, are equimultiples also of A and C, for they contain A and C as oft as 
there are units in pm (3. 5.), and are equal to |>m A and pmC For the same 
reason the multiples of nB and nD by q, are ^nB, qnD. Since, therefore, 
A : B : : C : D, and of A and C there are taken any equimultiples, yiz./wiA 
and/imC, and of B and D, any equimultiples ^nB, qnD, if pm A be greater 
than ^B, ^mC must be greater than qnD (def. 5. 5.) ; if equal, equd ; and 
if less, less. ButjmiA, /miC are also equimultiples of mA and mC, and 
qnB, qnD are equimultiples of nB and nD, therefore (def. 5. 5.), mA : nB 
: : mC : nD. 

Cor. In the same manner it may be demonstrated, that if A : B : : C : 
D, and of A and C equimultiples be taken by any number m, viz. mA and 
mC, mA : B : : mC : D. This may also be considered aa included in the 
I^oposition, and as being the case when nas 1. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 

If one magnitude be the same multiple of another, which a magnitude taken 
from the first is of a magnitude taken from the other ; the ren 
same multiple ojthe remainder, that the whole is of the whole 



from the first is of a magnitude taken from the other ; the remainder is the 
Hple ojthi 

Let mA and mB be any equimultiples of the two magnitudes A and B, 
of which A is greater than B ; mA— mB is the same multiple of A— B 
that mA is of A, that is, mA— mBssm(A— B). 

Let D be Uie excess of A above B, then A— B==D, and adding B to 
both, A=D+B. Therefore (1. 5.) mA&smD+mB ; take mB from both, 
and mA— mBssmD ; but DssA— B, therefore mA— mB=m(A— B). 

PROP. VI. THEOR. 

Ifframa multMe of a magmiude if any mmber m mult^leofihe same mag- 
nitude by a less number be taken away, the remainder will oe the same mu ^ 
tiple of that magnitude that the difference of the numbers is of unity. 

Let mA and nA be multiples of the magnitude A, by the numbers m and 
n, and let m be greater than n ; mA^-nA contains A as oft as m^n con- 
tains unity, or mA— '»AaK(m^— n)A. 
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Let m^-nssq ; then m=sn+q. Therefore (2. 5.) mAssnk+qA ; take 
mA from both, and niA— nAssgA. Therefore mA— nA contaiDS A as oft 
as there are units in q, that is, in m — n,or mA — nA=(m — fi)A. 

CoR. When the difference of the two numbers is equal to umty or m— 
fisl, then mA — nAs=A. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

IffmrmagnUwies be pnporiiamalSf tkew are propartwnalt aUotiAm taken 

inversely. 

If A : B : : C : D, then also B : A : : D : C. 

Let mA and mC be any equimultiples of A and C ; nB and mD any equi- 
multiples of B and D. Then, because A : B : : C : D, if mA be less than 
iiB, mC will be less than nD (def. 5. 5.), that is, if nB be greater than mA, 
fiD will be greater than mC. For the same reason, if nB=mA, nDrsmC, 
and if nB / mA, nD / mC. But nB, nD are any equimultiples of B and D, 
and mA, mC any equimultiples of A and C, therefore (def. 5. 5.), B : A * . 
D: C. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

If the first he the same mttUipU tfthe second^ er the same part of it, that the 
thxri is of the fourth ; the first is to the second as the third to the fourth. 

First, if mA, mB be equimultiples of the magnitudes A and B, mA : A : : 
mB:B. 

Take of mA and mB equimultiples by any number n ; and of A and B 
equimultiples by any number p ; these will be nmA (3. 5.), pA, nmB (3. 5.), 
pB, Now, if nmA be greater than jpA, nm is also greater than p ; and if 
nm is greater than 0, nmB is greater than ^B, therefore, when nmA is great- 
er than sA, nmB is greater than pB. In the same manner, if nmA=:pA, 
nmB=pB, and if nmA^;»A, nmB/oB. Now, nmA, nmB are any equi- 
multiples of mA and mB ; and pA, pB are any equimultiples of A and B, 
therefore mA : A : : mB : B (def. 5. 5.). 

Next, Let C be the same part of A that D is of B ; then A is the same 
multiple of C that B is of D, and therefore, as has been demonstrated, A : 
C :: B : D and inversely (A. 5.) C : A : : D : B. 

PROP. C. THEOR. 

If the first be to the second as the third to the fourth; and if the fist he a 
mample or a part of the second, the third is the same muU^le or the same 
part of the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : D, and first, let A be a multiple of B, C is the same 
multiple of D, that is, if AsmB, CsmD. 

Tue of A and C equimultiples by any number as 2, viz. 2A and 20 ; 
and of B and D, take equimultiples by the number 2m, yiz. 2mB, 2mD (3. 
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5.) ; then,because A=inB,2A=2mB ; and since A : B : : C : D, and since 
2A=2mB, therefore 2C=::2^D (def. 5. 5.), and C=inD, that is, C contains 
D, m times, or as often as A contains B. 

Next, Let A be a part ol B, is the same part of D. For, since A : B 
: : C : D, inversely (A, 5.), B : A : : D : C. But A being a part of B, B is 
a multiple of A ; and therefore, as is shewn above, D is Uie same mcdtiple 
of C, and therefore C is the same part of D that A is of B. 

PROP. VII. THEOR. 

Equdd mdgnUuies hime the smhe tath to the same tnagnUude ; and the soma 
has the same ratio to equal inagnitudes. 

Let A and B be equal magnitudes, and C any other; A : G : : B : C. 

Let mA, mB, be any equimultiples of A and B ; and nC any multiple 
of C. 

Because A=:B, mA=mB (Ax. 1.5.); wherefore, if mA be greater than 
nC, mB is greater than nC ; and if mA=snC, mB=nC ; or, if mA^nC, mB 
j^nC. But mA and mB are any equimultiples of A and B, and nC is any 
multiple of C, therefore (def. 5. 5.) A : C : : B : C. 

Again, if A=B, C : A : : C : B ; for, as has been proved, A : C : : B : 
C, and inversely (A. 5.), C : A : : C : B. 

PROP. Vin. THEOR. 

Ofuhequal magnitudes, the greaUr has a greater ratio to the same than the less 
has ; and the same magnitude has a greater ratio to the less than it has to 
the greater. 

Let A 4- B be a magnitude greater than A, and C a third magnitude, 
A+B has to C a greater ratio wan A has to G ; and C has a greater ratio 
to A than it has to A+B. 

Let m be such a number that mA and mB are each of them greater than 
C ; and let nC be the least multiple of C that exceeds mA+mB ; then itC 
— C, that is (n— 1)0 (1. 5.) will be less than mA+mB, or mA+mB, that 
is, m( A+B) is greater than (n— 1)0. But because nC is greater than 
mA+mB, and C less than mB, nO — C is greater than mA, or mA is less 
Iheti nO— 0, that is, than (n— 1)0. Therefore the multiple of A+B by 
m exceeds the multiple of by n^l, but the multiple of A by m does not 
Exceed the multiple of by n— 1 ; therefore A+B has a greater ratio to 
O than A has to O (def. 7. 5.). 

Again, because the multiple of by it— 1, exceeds the midtiple of A by 
m, bilt does not exceed the muMpte of A+B by m, O has a greater ratio to 
A than it has to A+B (def. 7. 5.). 

15 
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PROP. IX. THEOR. 

Magnitudes tahieh ha»e the same ratio to the same magnitude are equal to one 
another ; and those to which the same magnitude has the same ratio are equal 
to one another. 

If A : C : : B : C, A=B. 

For if not, let A bo greater than B ; then because A js greater than B, 
two numbers, m and n, may be found, as in the last proposition, such that 
mA shall exceed nC, while mB does not exceed nC. But because A : C 
: : B : C ; aud if mA exceed »C, mB must also exceed nC (def. 5. 5.) : and 
it is also shewn that mB does not exceed nC, which is impossible. There- 
fore A is not greater than B ; and in the same way it is demonstrated that 
B is not greater than A ; therefore A is equal to B. 

Next,letC : A : : C : B, A=B. For by inversion (A. 5.) A : C : : B : 
C ; and therefore, by the first case, A=B. 

PROP. X. THEOR. 

That magnitude, which has a greater ratio than another has to the same mqgni' 
tude, is the greatest of the two : And that magnitude, to which the same has 
a greater ratio than it has to another magnitude, is the least of the two. 

If the ratio of A to C be greater than that of B to C, A is greater than B. 

Because A : C ^ B : C, two numbers m and n may be found, such that 
mA7nC, and mB^nC (def. 7. 5.). Therefore also mA7mB,9ndAyB 
(Ax. 4. 6.). 

Again, let C : B/^ ^ -A.; B^A. For two numbers, m andn maybe 
found, such that mCynB, and mC^nA (def. 7. 5.). Therefore, since nB 
is less, and nA greater than the same magnitude mC, nB^nA, and there- 
fore B^ A. 

PROP. XL THEOR. 
Ratios tnat are equal to the same raHo are equal to one another. 

If A : B : : C : D ; and also C : D :: E : F ; then A : B : : E : F. 

Take mA, mC, mE, any equimultiples of A, C, and E ; and itB, nD, mF, 
any equimultiples of B, D, and F. Because A : B : : C : D, if mA/^nB, 
mCJnD (def. 5. 5.) ; but if mC7nD, mEjnF (def. 6. 5.), because C : D 
: : £ : F ; therefore if mA 7 nB, mE JnT. In the same manner, if mAs 
nB,mE=nF; and if mA^nB, mE^nF. Now, mA, mE are any equi- 
multiples whatever of A and E ; and nB, nF any whatever of B and F ; 
therefore A : B : : E : F (def. 5. 5.). 
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PROP. XXL THEOR. 

If any numher of magnitudes be proportionals^ as one of the antecedents is to 
its consequent^ so are cM the antecedents, taken together, to all the conse- 
quents. 

If A : B : : C : D, and : D : : E : F ; then also, A : B : : A+C+E : 
B+D+F. 

Take mA, mC, mE any equimultiples of A, C, and E ; and nB, nD, nF, 
any equimultiples of B, D, and F. Then, because A : B : : C : D, if mA 
7 nB,mC 7nD (def. 5. 5.) ; and when mC /nD, mE 7nF, because C : D 
: : E : F. Therefore, if mA 7 iiB, mA+mC+mE 7nB+nD+nF : In the 
same manner, if mA=nB, mA+»»C+mE=nB+nD+nF ; and if mA^ 
iiB, mA+mC-k-mEZnE+nD+nF. Now, fiiA+mC+mE=m(A+C+ 
£) (Cor. 1. 5.), so that mA and mA+>nC+m£ are any equimultiples of 
A, and of A-f-C+E. And for the same reason nB, and nB+nD+nF are 
any equimultiples of B, and of B+D+F; therefore (def. 5. 5.) A : B : : 
A+C+E : B+D+F. 

PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

If the first have to the second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth, 
but the third to the fourth a greater ratio than the fifth has to the sixth ; 
the first has aiso to the second a greater ratio than the fifth has to the sixth* 

If A : B :: C : D; but C : D/E : F; then also, A : B/E : F. 

Because C : D 7 E : F, there are two numbers m and n, such that mC 7 
nD, but wE Z »F (deC 7. 5.). Now, if mC 7nD, mA 7nB, because A : B 
: : C : D. Therefore mA/nB, and mE^nF, wherefore, A : B/E : F 
(def. 7. 5.). 

PROP. XIY. THEOR. 

If the first haoe to the second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth, 
and if the first be greater than the third, the second shall be greater than 
the fourth; if equal, equal; and if less, less. 

If A : B :: C : D; then if A/C, B/D ; if A=C,B=D; and if A^ 
C,B/D. 

Fhrsi, let A7C ; then A : B/C : B (8. 5.), but A : B : : C : D, there- 
fore C : D7C : B (13. 5.), and therefore B/D (10. 5.). 

In the same manner, it is proved, that if AsC, B=D ; and if A/C, 
BZD. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 
Magnitudes have the same ratio to one another which their equimultiples have. 

If A and B be two magnitudes, and m any number, A : B . : mA : mB. 
Because A : B : : A : B (7. 5.) ; A : B : : A+A : B+B (12. 5.), or A : 
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B : : 2A : 2B. And in the same manner, since A : B : : 2A : 2B, A : B 
: : A+2A : B+2B (12. 5.), or A : B : : 3A : 3B ; and so on, for all the 
equimultiples of A and B. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

If f OUT magnitudes of the same kind be nroportUmals, they unU also he prO' 
portionals when taken ahematefy. 

If A : B : : C : D,then aUemately, A : C . : B : D. 

Take mA, iziB any equimultiples of A and B, and nC, rD any equimul 
tiples of C and D. Then (15. 5.) A : B : : mA : mB ; now A : B : : C : 
D, therefore (11. 5.) C : D : : mA : mB. But C : D : : nC : rD (15. 6.) ; 
therefore mA : mB : : nC : nD (11. 5.) : wherefore if mA/nC, mB7^^ 
(14. 5.); if mA=»C,mB=i»D,or if mA^^nC, mB/»D; therefore (def. 
5. 5.) A : C : : B : D. 

PROP. XVIL THEOR. 

If magnitudes^ taken jointly^ he proportionals^ they will also he proportionals 
when taken separately ; that is^ ^the first, together with the second, have 
to the second the same ratio which the third, together with the fourth, has to 
the fourth, the first vnU have to the second A same ratio vmeh the third 
has to the fourth. 

If A+B : B : : C+D : D, then by diyision A : B : : C : D. 

Take mA and nB any multiples of A and B, by the numbers m and n ; 
and first, let mA ^nB : to each of them add mB, then mA -f «»B /mB+»B. 
Bat mA+mB=m(A+B) (Cor. 1. 5.), aAdmB+nB=(m+ii)B (2. Cor. 2. 
5.), therefore m(A+B)7(m+n)B. 

And because A + B : B :: C+D : D, if m(A+B)7(m+n)B,m(C+D> 
7(w»+r)D, or mC+mD 7 mD+nD, that is, taking mD from both, mC7 
nD. Therefore, when mA is greater than nB, mC is greater than nD. In 
like manner it is demonstrated, that if mAsnB, mC=:nD, and if mA^^nB, 
that mDZnD ; therefore A : B : : C : D (def. 5. 5.). 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If magnitudes, taken separately, he proportionals, they will also he proportion^ 
als when taken jointly, that is, if the first he, to the second as the third to the 
fourth, the first and second together will he to the second as the tMrd and, 
fourth together to the fourth. 

If A : B : : C : D, then, by composition, A+B : B : : C+D : D. 

Take m(A+B), and nB any multiples whatever of A+B and B; and 
first, let m be greater than n. Then, because A+B is also greater than 
B,m(A+B)7nB. For the same reason, m(C'\-D)ynl^, In this case, 
therefore, that is, when myn, m(A+B) is greater than nB, and m(C+D) 
is greater than nD. And in the same manner it may be proved, that when 
mssn, m(A+B) is greater than nB, and m(C+D) greater than nD. 
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Next, lei m^ii, orn^m^ theaiit(A+B) may be greater than nB, or may 
be equal to it, or may be less ; first, let m(A+B) be greater than nB ; then 
also,mA+i»B7nB ; take mB, which is less than nB, from both, and mk 
7nB— mB,or mA7(n-.m)B (6. 5.). Butif iiiA7(n— m)B,mC7(n— ») 
D, because A : B : : C ; D. Now, (n— m)D=:»D— mD (6. 5.), therefore 
mC7nD^mD, and adding tnD to both, mC+mD7nD, that is (1. 5.), 
m{C+D)7nD. If, therefore, m(A+B)7nB,m(C+D)7nD. 

In the same manner it will be proved, that if m(A+B)=9iB, f?i(C+D) 
=»D; and if m{A+B)ZnB, m{C+l))ZnD ; therefore (def. 5.5.),A+ 
B : B : : C+D : D 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

If a whole magnitude he to a whole, as a magnitude taken from the first ts to a 
magnitude taken from the other; the remainder mil be to the remmnder as 
the whole to the whole. 

If A : B : : C : D, and if C be less than A, A— C : B-*D : : A : B. 

Because A : B : : C : D, alternately (16. 5.), A : C : : B : D ; and there- 
fore by division (17. 5.) A— C : C : : B— D : D. Wherefore, again alter- 
nately, A— C : B^D : : G : D ; but A : B : : C : D, therefore (II. 5.) A 
-^0: B-D:: A: D.-- 

Cor. A— C : B— D : :. C : D. 

PROP. D. THEOR. 

If four magnitudes be proportionals, they are also proportionals by conversion, 
that is, the first is to its excess above the second, as the third to its excess 
above the fourth. 

If A : B ; : C : D, by conversion, A : A— B : : C : C— D. 

For, since A : B : : C : D, by division (17. 5.), A— B : B : : C— D : I>, 
and inversely (A. 5.) B : A— B ; : D : C— D ; therefore, by composition 
(18. 5.), A: A-B :: 0: G-D. 

Cor. In the same way, it may be proved that A : A+B : : G : C+D. 
PROP. XX. THEOR. 

If there be three magnitudes, and other three, which taken two and two, hatw 
the same ratio ; ^ the first be greater than the third, the fourth is greater 
than the sixth; ij equal, equal; and if less, less. 

If there be three magnitudes, A, B, and G, and other three D„ E, and F ; 
and if A : B : : D : E ; and also B : G : : E : F, then 
if A7G,D7F; if A=G, D = F; and if A/G, D 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F, 



First, let A7G ; then A : B7G : B (8. 5.). But A : B : : D : E, there- 
fore also D : E7C : E (13. 5.). Now B : G : : E : F, and inversely (A, 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F. 
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5.), C : B : : F : E ; and it has been shewn that D : E7C : B, therefore 
D : E/F : E (13. 6.), and consequently D7F (10. 5.). 

Next, let A=C ; then A : B : : C : B (7. 5.), but A : B : : D : E ; there- 
fore, C : B : : D : E, but C : B : : F : E, therefore, D : E : : F : E (11. 
5.), and D=F (9. 5.). Lastly, let A^C. Then C 7 A, and because, as 
was already shewn, C : B : : F : E, and B : A : : E : D ; therefore, by the 
first case, if C 7 A, F 7 D, that is, if A/ C, D ^ F. 

PROP. XXL THEOR. 

If there be three magnitudes j and other three, which have the same ratio taken two 
and two, but in a cross order; if the first magnitude be greater than the thirds 
the fourth is greater than the sixth; if equal, equal; and if less, less. 

If there be three magnitudes, A, B, C, and other three, D, E, and F, 
such that A : B :: E: F,andB : C :: D : E; ifA7C,D7F; if As=C, 
D=F; andifA/CD/F. 

First, let A 7 C. Then A : B 7 C : B (8. 5.), but 
A : B : : E : F, therefore E : F7C : B (13. 5.). Now, 
B : C : : D : E, and inversely, C : B : : E : D ; there- 
fore, E : F7E : D (13. 5.), wherefore, D 7F (10. 6.). 

Next, let A=C. Then (7. 5.) A : B : : C : B ; but A : B : : E : F, 
therefore, C : B : : E : F (11. 5.) ; but B : C : : D : E, and inversely, C : 
B : : E : D, therefore (11. 5.), E : F : : E : D, and, consequently, D=sF 
(9. 6.). 

Lastly, let A^^C. Then C7A, and, as was already proved, C : B : : 
£ : D ; and B : A : : F : E, therefore, by this first case, since C7A, F7 

D, that is, D 2^ F. 

PROP. XXIL THEOR. 

If there be any number of magnitudes, and as many others, which, taken two ana 
two in order, have the same ratio ; the first will have to the last of the first 
magnitudes, the same ratio which the first of the other has to the last. 

First, let there be three magnitudes. A, B, C, and other three, D, E, F, 
which, taken two and two, in order, have the same ratio, viz. A : B : : D : 

E, and B : C : : E : F ; then A : C : : D : F. 

Take of A and D any equimultiples whatever, mA, mD ; and of B and 
D any whatever, nB, nF : and of C and F any whatever, qC, qF. Because 
A : B : : D : E, mA : nB : : wiD : nE (4. 5.) ; and 
for the same reason, nB : qC : : nE : qT. Therefore 
(20. 5.) according as mA is greater than qC, equal to 
it, or less, mD is greater than qF, equal to it, or 
less ; but mA, mD are any equimultiples of A and D ; 
and ^C, ^F are any equimultiples of C and F ; therefore (def. 5. 5.), A : C 
:: D : F. 

Again, let there be four magnitudes, and other four which, taken two 

* N. B. Thit proposition ii uioally cited by the woida *' ex »quili,"or " ex wpio.** 



A, 


B, C, 


D, 


E, F, 


mA, 


»B, yC, 


mD, 


nE, qF. 



A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, H. 
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and two in order, have the same ratio, viz. A:B:: E:F; B:C::F: 

G ; : D : : G : H, dien A : D : : E : H. 

For, since A, B, C are three magnitudes, and 

E, F, G other three, which, taken two and two, 
have the same ratio, by the foregoing case, A : 
C : : E : G. And because also C : D : : G : H, by that same case, A : D 
: : £ : H. In the same manner is the demonstration extended to any num- 
ber of magnitudes. 

PROP. XXIII. THEOR. 

If there he any numher of magnitudes^ and as many others, which, taken two 
and two, in a cross order, have the same ratio ; the first will have to the last 
of the first magnitudes the same ratio which the first of the others has to 
the last,* 

First, Let there be three magnitudes. A, B, C, and other three, D, E, and 

F, which, taken two and two in a cross order, have the same ratio, viz. A 
; B : : E : F, and B : C : : D : E, then A : : : D : F. Take of A, B, 
and D, any equimultiples mA, mB, mD ; and of C, E, F any equimultiples 
»C, nE, hF. 

Because A : B : : E : F, and because also A : B : : mA : mB (15. 5.), 
and £ : F : : nE : nF ; therefore, mA : mB : : n£ : nF (11. 5.). Again, 
because B : C : : D : E, mB : nC : : mD : nE (4. 
5.) ; and it has been just shewn that mA : mB : : 
nE : nF; therefore,if mA7nC,mD7nF(21.5.); 
if mA=nC, mDs=nF ; and if mA^nC, mD/nF. 
Now, mA and mD are any equimultiples of A and 
D, and nC, nF any equimultiples of C and F ; therefore, A : C : : D : F 
(def. 5. 5.). 

Next, Let there be four magmtudes. A, B, C, and D, and other four, E, 
F, G, and H, which, taken two and two in a cross order, have the same 
ratio, viz. A : B : : G : H ; B : C : : F : G, and 



A. 


B, 


c, 


D, 


E, 


P. 


mA, 


mB, 


«C, 


mD, 


«■. 


fiF. 



A, B, C, D, 
£, F, G, H. 



C : D : : £ : F,then, A : D : : E : H. For,6ince 

A, B, C, are three magnitudes, and F, G, H, other 

three, which, taken two and two, in a cross order, 

have the same ratio, by the first case, A : : : F : H. But C : D : : E : 

F, therefore, again, by the first case, A : D : : E : H. In the same manner 

may the demonstration be extended to any number of magnitudes. 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

If the first has to the second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth ; 
ana the fifth to the second, the same ratio which the sixth has to the fourth ; 
the first and fifth together, shall have to the second, the same ratio which 
the third and sixth together, have to the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : D, and also E : B : : F : D, then A+E : B : : C+F : D. 

* N. B. This propontion » utually cited bj the words " ez squali in proporttone peitur 
bate f* or, " «z mqao laTefsely." 
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Baoanise E : B : : F : D, by inTersion, B : E : : D : F. But by hypo- 
thesis, A : B : : C : D, therefore, ex aequali (22. 5.), A : E : : C : F ; and 
by composition (18. 5.), A+E : E : : C+F : F. And again by hypothe- 
sis, E : B :: F : D, therefore, ex aequali (22. 5.), A+E : B : : C+F : D. 

PROP. E. THEOR. 

If f cur magnitudes be proportianalSf the sum of the first two is to their difin 
renee as the sum of the other two to their difference. 

Let A : B : : C : D ; then if A/B, 

A+B: A-B :: C+D : C-D; orifA/B 

A-f-B : B-A : : C+D : D-C. 
For, if A/B, then because A : B : : C : D, by division (17. 5.), 

A— B : B . : C— D : D,and by inversion (A. 5.), 

B : A— B : : D : C— D. But, by composition (18. 5.), 

A-f-B : B : : C+D : D, therefore, ex squali (22. 5.), 

A+B: A-B :: C+D : C-D. 
In the same manner, if B / A, it is proved, that 

A+B : B-A : : C+D : D-C. 

PROP. F. THEOR. 
Ratios which are compounded of equal roHos, are equal to one another. 

Let the ratios of A to B, and of B to C, which compound the ratio of A 
to G, be equal, each to each, to the ratios of D to E, and £ to F, which Com- 
pound the ratio of D to F, A : C : : D : F. 

For, first, if the ratio of A to B be equal to that of 
D to E, and the ratio of B to C equal to that of £ to 
F, ex aequali (22. 5.), A : C : : D : F. 

And next, if the ratio of A to B be equal to that of E to F, and the ratio 
of B to C equal to that of D to E, ex aequali inversely (23. 5.), A : C : : D 
: F. In the same manner may the proposition be demonstrated, whatever 
be the number of ratios. 

PROP. G. THEOR. 

If a magnitude measure each of two others^ it will also measure their sum and 

difference. 

Let C measure A, or be contained in it a certain number of times ; 9 times 
for instance : let C be also contained in B, suppose 5 times. Then A=9C, 
and B==5C ; consequently A and B toge^er must be equal to 14 times C, 
so that C measures the sum of A and B ; likewise, since the di^rence of 
A and B ia equal to 4 times C, C also measures this difference. And had 
any other numbers been chosen, it is plain that the results would have been 
similar. For, let A=mC, and Bs^nC ; A+B^(m+n)C, and A^Bs 
(m— ii)C. 

Cor. If C measure B, and also A— B, or A+B, tt must measure A« for 
the sum orB and A— B is A, and the difference of B and A+B is also A. 
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D, E, F. 
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BOOK VI. 

DEFINITIONS 

1. Similar rectilineal figures are 
those which have their several 
angles equal, each to each, and 
the sides about the equal angles 
proportionals. 
In two similar figures, the sides which lie adjacent to equal angles, are 

called homologous sides. Those angles themselves are called homo- 
logous angles. In different circle**, similar arcs, sectors, and segments, 
are those of which the arcs subtend equal angles at the centre. Two 
equal figiures are always similar ; but two similar figures may be very 
unequal. 

2. Two sides of one figure are said to be reciprocally proportional to two 
sides of another, when one of the sides of the first is to one of the 
sides of the second, as the remaining side of the second is to the re- 
maining side of the first. 

3. A straight line is said to be cut in extreme and mean ratio, when the 
whole is to the greater segment, as the greater segment is to the less. 

4. The altitude of a triangle is the straight line 

drawn from its vertex perpendicular to the base. 

The altitude of a parallelogram is the perpendicu- 
lar which measures the distance of two oppo- 
site sides, taken as bases. And the altiiuae of 
a trapezoid is the perpendicular drawn between 
its two parallel sides. 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

Triangles and parallelograms, ofthesameakUude,are onetoan&tker as their 

bases. 

Let the triangles ABC, ACD, and the parallelograms EC, CF have the 
altitude, viz. the perpendicular drawn from ^e point A to BD : Then, 

16 
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as the base BC, is to the base CD, so b the triangle ABC to the triangle 
ACD, and the parallelogram EC to the parallelogram CF. 

Produce BD both ways to the points H, L, and take any number of 
straight lines BG, GH, each equal to the base BC; and DK, KL, any 
number of them, each equal to the base CD ; and join AG, AH, AK, AL. 
Then, because CB, BG, GH are all equal, the triangles AHG, AGB, ABC 
are all equal (38. 1.) ; Therefore, whatever multiple the base HC is of the 
base BC, the same multiple is the triangle AHC of the triangle ABC. For 
the same reason, whatever the base JiC is of the base CD, tlie same mul- 
tiple is the triangle ALC of 
the triangle ADC. But if B_ 

the base HC be equal to the 
base CL, the triangle AHC 
is also equal to the triangle 
ALC (38. 1.): and if the 
base HC be greater than the 
base CL, likewise the trian- 
gle AHC is greater than the _ 
triangle ALC ; and if less, K Q- B 
less. Therefore, since there 
are four magnitudes, viz. the two bases EC* CD, and the two triangles 
ABC, ACD ; and of the base BC and the triangle ABC, the first and third, 
any equimultiples whatever have been taken, viz. the base HC, and the 
triangle AHC ; and of the base CD and triangle ACD, the second and 
fourth, have been taken any equimultiples whatever, viz. the base CL and 
triangle ALC ; and since it has been snewn, that if the base HC be greater 
than the base CL, the triangle AHC is greater than the triangle ALC ; 
and if equal, equal ; and if less, less ; Therefore (def 5. 5.), as the base 
BC is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD. 

And because the parallelogram CE is double of the triangle ABC (41. 
1.), and the parallelogram CF double of the triangle ACD, and because 
magnitudes have the same ratio which their equimultiples have (15. 5.) ; 
as the triangle ABC is to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram EC to 
the parallelogram CF. And because it has been shewn, that, as the base 
BC is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD ; and 
as the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram EC to 
the parallelogram CF ; therefore, as the base BC is to the base CD, so is 
(11. 5.) the parallelogram EC to the parallelogram CF. 

Cor. From this it is plain, that triangles and parallelograms that have 
equal altitudes, are to one another as their bases. 

Let the figures be placed so as to have their bases in the same straight 
line ; and having drawn perpendiculars from the vertices of the triangles to 
the bases, the straight line which joins the vertices is parallel to that in 
which their bases are (33. 1.), because the perpendiculars are both equal 
and parallel to one another. Then, if the same construction be made as in 
the proponikm, the demonstmlioa will be the same. 
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PROP. II. THEOR. 

Ij a straight line be drawn paraUel to one of the sides of a, triangle^ it will cut 
the other sides^ or the other sides produced^ proportidnally : And if the 
sides J or the sides produced^ be cut proportionally , the straight line which 
joins the points of section will be parallel to the remaining side of the tri- 
angle. 

Let DE be drawn parallel to BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC : 
BD is to DA as CE to EA. 

Join BE, CD ; then the triangle BD& is equal to the triangle CDE (37. 
1.), because they are on the same base DE and between the same paral- 
lels DE, BC : but ADE is another triangle, and equal magnitudes have, 
to the same, the same ratio (7. 5.) ; therefore, as the triangle BDE to the 
triangle ADE, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE ; but as the 
triangle BDE to the triangle ADE, so is (I. 6.) BD to DA, because, hav- 
ing the same altitude, viz. the perpendicular drawn from the point E to AB, 
they are to one another as their bases ; and for the same reason, as the 
triangle CDE to the triangle ADE, so is CE to EA. Therefore, as BD 
to DA, so is CE to EA (11. 5.). 

Next, let the sides AB, AG of the triangle ABC, orthese sides produced, 




be cut proportionally in the points D, E, that is, so that BD be to DA, as 
CE to EA, and join DE ; DE is parallel to BC. 

The same construction being made, because as BD to DA, so is CE to 
EA ; and as BD to DA, so is the triangle BDE to the triangle ADE (1.6.): 
and as CE to EA, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE ; therefore 
the triangle BDE, is to the triangle ADE, as the triangle CDE to the tri- 
angle ADE ; that is, the triangles BDE, CDE have the same ratio to the 
triangle ADE ; and therefore (9. 5.) the triangle BDE is equal to the tri- 
angle CDE : And they are on the same base DE ; but equal triangles on 
the same base are between the same parallels (39. 1.) ; therefore DE is 
parallel to BC. 
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PROP. III. THEOR. 

IfthB angle of a triangle he bisected by a straight line which also cuts the base ; 
the segments of the base shall have the same ratio which the other sides of 
the triangle have to one another ; And if the segments of the base have the 
same ratio which the other sides of the triangle have to one another ^ the straight 
line drawn from the vertex to the point of section^ bisects the vertical angle. 

Let the angle BAG, of any triangle ABC, be divided into two equal an- 
gles, by the straight line AD ; BD is to DC as B A to AC. 

Through the point C draw C£ parallel (Prop. 31. 1.) to DA, and let BA 
produced meet C£ in E. Because the straight line AC meets the paral- 
lels AD, EC, the angle ACE is equal to the alternate angle CAD (29. 1.) : 
But CAD, by the hypothesis, is equal to the angle BAD ; wherefore BAD 
is equal to the angle ACE. Again, 
because the straight line BAE meets 
the parallels AD, EC, the exterior an- 
gle BAD is equal to the interior and 
opposite angle AEC ; But the angle 
AuE has been proved equal to the an- 
gle BAD ; therefore also ACE is 
equal to the angle AEC, and conse- 
quently the side AE is equal to the 
side (6. 1 .) AC. And because AD is 
drawn parallel to one of 'the sides of 
the triangle BCE, viz. to EC, BD is 
to DC, as B A to AE (2. 6.) ; but AE is equal to AC ; therefore, as BD to 
DC, so is BA to AC (7. 5.). 

Next, let BD be to DC, as BA to AC, and join AD ; the angle BAC is 
divided into two equal angles, by the straight line AD. 

The same construction being made - because, as BD to DC, so is BA 
to AC ; and as BD to DC, so is BA 
to AE f2. 6.), because AD is paral- 
lel to EC : therefore AB is to AC, as 
AB to AE (11. 5.) : Consequently 
AC is equal to AE (9. 5.), and the 
angle AEC is therefore equal to the 
angle ACE (5. 1.). But the angle 
AEC is equal to the exterior and op- 
posite angle BAD ; and the angle 
ACE is equal to the alternate angle 
CAD (29. 1.): Wherefore also the 
angle BAD is equal to the angle 
CAD : Therefore the angle BAC is cut into two equal angles by the straight 
line AD. 
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PROP. A. THEOR. 

If thM exterior angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line which also cuts 
the base produced ; the segments between the bisecting line andtfte extremities 
of the base have the same ratio which the other sides of the tiiangles have to 
one another ; And if the segments of the base produced have the same ratio 
which the other sides of the triangles have, the straight line^ drawn from the 
vertex to the point of section, bisects the exterior angle of the triangle. 

Let the exterior angle CAE, of any triangle ABC, be bisected by the 
straight line AD which meets the base produced in D ; BD is to DC, as 
BA to AC. 

Through C draw CF parallel to AD (Prop. 31. 1.) : and because the 
straight line AC meets the parallels AD, PC, the angle ACF is equal to 
the alternate angle CAD (29. I.): But CAD is equal to the angle DAE 
(Hyp.) : therefore also DAE is equal to the angle ACF. Again, because 
the straight line FAE meets the parallels AD, PC, the exterior angle DAE 
is equal to the interior and opposite angle CFA ; But the ang^e ACF has 
been proved to be equal to the an- 
gle DAE ; therefore also the angle 
ACF is equal to the angle CFA, 
and consequently the side AF is 
equal to the side AC (6. 1.); and, 
because AD is parallel to PC, a 
side of the triangle BCF, BD is to 
DC, as BA to AF (2. 6.) ; but AF 
is equal to AC ; therefore as BD 
is to DC, 80 is B A to AC. 

Now let BD be to DC, as BA to AC, and join AD ; the angle CAD is 
equal to the angle DAE. 

The same construction being made, because BD is to DC as BA to AC ; 
and also BD to DC, BA to AF (2. 6. ) ; therefore BA is to AC, as BA to 
AF (11. 5.), wherefore AC is equal to AF (9. 5.), and the angle AFC 
equal (5. 1.) to the ancle ACF : but the angle AFC is equal to the exte- 
rior angle EAD, and we angle ACF to the alternate angle CAD ; there- 
fore also EAD is equal to the angle CAD 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

The sides about the equal angles of equiangular triangles are proportionals; and 
those which are opposite to the equal angles are homologous sides, that is, are 
the antecedents or consequents of the ratios 

Let ABC, DOE, be equiangular triangles, baring the angle ABC equal 
to the angle DCE, and the angle ACB to the angle DEC, and conse- 
quently (4. Cor. 32. 1.) the angle BAC equal to the angle CDE. The 
sides about the equal angles of the triangles ABC, DCE are proportionals , 
and those are the homologous sides which are opposite to the equal an- 
gles. 
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Let the triangle DCE be placed, so that its side CE may be contiguous 
to BC, and in the same straight line with it : And because the angles ABC, 
ACB are together less than two right angles (17. 1.), ABC and DEC, 
which is equ^ to ACB, are also less than 
two right angles : wherefore BA, ED pro- 
duced shall meet (1 Cr.29. l.);letthem be pro- 
duced and meet in the point F ; and because 
the angle ABC is equal to the angle DCE, 
BF is parallel (28. 1.) to CD. Again, be- 
cause the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
DEC, AC is parallel to FE (28. 1 .) : There- 
fore FACD is a parallelogram ; and conse- 
quently AF is equal to CD, and AC to FD !=^ ^ ^ 

(34. 1 .) : And because AC is parallel to FE, -U U JCi 

one of the sides of the triangle FBE, BA : AF : : BC : CE (2. 6.) : but 
AF is equal to CD ; therefore (7. 5.) BA : CD : : BC : CE ; and alter- 
nately, BA : BC : : DC : CE (16. 5.) : Again, because CD is parallel to 
BF, BC : CE : : FD : DE (2. 6.) ; but FD is equal to AC ; therefore BC 
: CE : : AC : DE ; and alternately, BC : CA : : CE : ED. Therefore, 
because it has been proYed that AB : BC : : DC : CE ; and BC : CA : : 
CE : ED, ex squali, BA : AC : : CD : DE. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 

If the sides of two tnangles, about each of their angles^ be proportionals^ the 
triangles shall be equiangular, and have their equal angles opposite to the 
homologous sides. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF have their sides proportionals, so that AB 
is to BC, as DE to EF ; and BC to CA, as EF to FD ; and consequently 
ex Kquali, BA to AC, as ED to DF ; the triangle ABC is equiangular to 
the triangle D EF, and their equal angles are opposite to the homologous 
sides, viz. the angle ABC being eqwil to the angle DEF, and BCA to 
EFD, and also BAC to EDF. 

At the points E, F, in the straight 
line EF, make (Prop. 23. l.)the an- 
gle FE6 equal to the angle ABC, 
and the angle EF6 equal to BCA, 
wherefore the remaining angle BAC 
is equal to the remaining angle 
EOF (4. Cor. 32. 1.), and the trian- 
gle ABC is therefore equiangular to 
the triangle 6EF ; and consequently 
they have their sides opposite to the 
equal angles proportionals (4. 6.). 
Wherefore, 

AB : BC : : GE : EF ; but by supposition, 

AB : BO : : DE : EF, therefore, 

DE : EF : : GE : EF. Therefore (11. 5.) DE and GE have 
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the same ratio to £F, and consequently are equal (9. 5.). For the same 
reason, DF is equal to FG : And because, in the triangles DEF, GEF, 
DE is equal to EG, and EF common, and also the base DF equal to the 
base GF ; therefore the angle DEF is equal (8. l.)to the angle GEF, and 
the other angles to the other angles, which are subtended by the equal 
sides (4. 1.)* Wherefore the angle DFE is equal to the angle GFE, and 
EDF to EGF : and because the angle DEF is equal to the angle GEF, 
and GEF to the angle ABC ; therefore the angle ABC is equal to the an- 
gle DEF : For the same reason, the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
DFE, and the angle at A to the angle at D. Therefore the triangle ABC 
is equiangular to the triangle DEF. 



PROP. Vl. THEOR. 

If two triofigles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the other ^ and 
the sides about the equal angles proportionals , the triangles shall be equian' 
gular, and shall have those angles equal which are opposite to the homoUh 
gous sides. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF have the angle BAC in the one equal to 
the angle EDF in the other, and the sides about those angles proportion- 
als ; that is, B A to AC, as ED to DF ; the triangles ABC, DEF are equi- 
angular, and have the angle ABC equal to the angle DEF, and ACB to 
DFE. 

At the points D, F, in the 
straight line DF, make (Prop. 
23. 1.) the angle FDG equal to 
either of the angles BAC, EDF ; 
and the angle DFG equal to the 
angle ACB ; wherefore the re- 
maining angle ai B is equal to 
the remaining one at G (4. Cor. 
32. 1.), and consequently the 
triangle ABC is equiangular to 
the triangle DGF ; and therefore 

BA : AC : : GD (4. 6.) : DF. But by hypothesis, 

BA : AC : : ED : DF ; and therefore 

ED : DF : : GD : (11. 5.) DF ; wherefore ED is equal (9. 6.) to 
DG; and DFis common to the two trian^es EDF, GDF ; therefore the 
two sides ED, DF are equal to the two sides GD, DF ; but the angle 
EDF is also equal to the angle GDF ; wherefore the base EF is equal to 
the base FG (4. 1.), and the triangle EDF to the trianorle GDF, and the 
remaining angles to the remaining angles, each to each, which are sub- 
tended by the equal sides : Therefore die angle DFG is equal to the angle 
DFE, and the angle at G to the angle at E : But the angle DFG is equal 
to the angle ACB ; therefore the angle ACB is equal the angle DFE, and 
the angle BAG is equal to the angle EDF (Hyp.) ; wherefore also the re- 
maining angle at B is equal to the remaining angle at £. Therefore th9 
triangle ABC is equiangular to the triangle DEF. 
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PROP. VII. THEOR. 

If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the other^ and 
the sides about two other angles proportionals, then, if each of the remaining 
angles be either less, or not less, than a right angle, the triangles shall be 
equiangular, and have those angles equal about which the sides are propor- 
tionals. 

Let the two triangles ABC, DEF have one angle in the one equal to one 
angle in the oiher, viz. the angle BAG to the angle EDF, and the sides 
about two other angles ABC, DEF proportionals, so that AB is to BC, as 
D£ to EF ; and, in the first case, let each of the remaining angles at C, F, 
be less than a right angle. The triangle ABC is equiangular to the tri- 
angle DEF, that is, the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF, and the 
remaining angle at C to the remaining angle at F. 

For, if the angles ABC, DEF be not equal, one of them is greater than 
the other : Let ABC be the greater, and at the point B, in the straight 
line AB, make the angle AB6 equal 
to the angle (Prop. 23. l.)D£F : and 
because Sie angle at A is equal to the 
angle at D, and the angle ABO to 
the angle DEF; the remaining an- 
gle AGB is equal (4. Cor. 32. 1.) to 
ue remaining angle DFE; There- 
fore the triangle ABG is equiangular 
to the triangle DEF ; 

wherefore (4. 6.), AB : BG : : DE : EF ; but, 
by hypothesis, DE : EF : : AB : BC, 
therefore, AB : BC : : AB : BG (11. 5.), 

and because AB has the same ratio to each of the lines BC, BG ; BC is 
equal (9. 5.) to BG, and therefore the angle BGC is equal to the angle 
BCG (5. 1.) ; But the angle BCG is, by hypothesis, less than a right an- 
gle ; therefore also the angle BGC is less than a right angle, and the adja- 
cent angle AGB must be greater than a right angle (13. 1.). But it was 
proved that the angle AGB is equal to the angle at F ; Uierefore the angle 
at F is greater than a right angle : But by the hypothesis, it is less than a 
right angle ; which is absurd. Therefore the angles ABC, DEF are not 
unequal, that is, they are equal : And the angle at A is equal to the angle 
at D ; wherefore the remaining an^le at C is equal to the remaining angle 
at F ; Therefore the triangle ABC is equiangular to the triangle DEF. 

Next, let each of the angles at C, F be not less than a right angle ; the 
triangle ABC is also, in this case, equiangular to the triangle DEF. 

The same constniction being 
made, it may be proved, in like Ji, 

manner, that BC is equal to BG, 
and the angle at C equal to the 
angle BGC : But the angle at C 
.is not less than a right angle ; y^^.-^-""^^ 

therefore the angle BGC is not ^-'"^ — ^ .^ 

less than a right angle : Where- S C £2 
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fore, two angles of the triangle BGC are together not less than two right 
angles, which is impossible (17. 1.) ; and therefore the triangle ABC may 
be proved to be equiangular to the triangle DEF, as in the first case. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

In a right cmgled triangle if a perpendicular he dravm from the right angle to 
the base ; the triangles on each side of it are similar to the whole triangle ^ 
and to one another. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle, having the right ande BAC ; and 
from the point A let AD be drawn perpendicular to the base BC : the trian- 
gles ABD, ADC are similar to the whole triangle ABC, and to one another. 

Because the angle BAC is equal to the angle ADB, each of them being 
a right angle, and the angle at B com* 
mon to the two triangles ABC, ABD ; 
the remaining angle ACB is equal to 
the remaining angle BAD (4. Cor. 32. 
1.): therefore the triangle ABC is 
equiangular to the triangle ABD, and 
the sides about their equal angles are 
proportionals (4. 6.) ; wherefore the 
triangles are simihir (def. 1. 6.). In 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that the triangle ADCis eqaiangolai and 
similar to the triangle ABC : and the triangles ABD, ADC, being each equi- 
angular and similar to ABC, and equiangular and similar to one another. 

Cor. From this it is manifest, that the perpendicular, drawn from the 
right angle of a right angled triangle, to the base, is a meaii proportional 
between the segments of the base ; and also that each of the sides is a mean 
proportional between the base, and its segment adjacent to that side. For 
in the triangles BDA, ADC, 




BD : DA : 


: DA 


DC (4. 6.) ; and in the 


iangles ABC, BDA, BG : BA : 


: BA : 


BD (4. 6.) ; and in the 


isngles ABC, ACD, BC : CA : 


: CA : 


CD (4. 6.). 



PROP. IX. PROB. 

From a given straight Une to cut off any part required, that is^ a part which 
shaUoe contained in it a given number of times. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required 
to cut off from AB, a part which shall be contained 
in it a given number of times. 

From the point A draw a straight line AC mak- 
ing any angle with AB ; and in AC take any point 
D, and take AC such that it shall contain AD, as 
oft as AB is to contain the part, which is to be cut 
off from it ; join BC, and draw DE parallel to it : 
then A£ is the part required to be cut off. 

Because ED is parallel to one of the sides of the 

17 
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mangle ABC, viz. to BC, CD : DA : : BE : EA (2. 6.) ; aad by compoai* 
lion (18. 5), CA : AD : : BA : A£ : But CA is a multii^e of AD ; there- 
fore (C. 6.) BA is the same multiple of A£, or contains AE the same num- 
ber of times that AC contains AD ; and therefore, whateYer part AD is of 
AC, AE is the same of AB ; wherefore, from the straight line AB the par* 
required is cut off. 



PROP. X. PROB. 

To dimd$ a given straight Une similarly to agiven divided straight Une, that if, 
into parts that shall have the same ratios to one another whuh the parts of 
the £vided given straight Une have. 

Let AB be the straight line given to be divided, and AC the divided line, 
it is required to divide AB similarly to AC. 

Jjet AC be divided in the points D, E ; and let AB, AC be placed so as 
to contain any angle, and join BC, and through the points D, E, draw 
(Prop. 31. 1.) DF, EG, parallel to BC ; and a 
through D draw DHK, parallel to AB ; there- -^*- 
fore each of the figures FH, HB, is a parallelo- 
gram : wherefore DH is equal (34. 1.) to F6, 




GF : FA ; But it has been proved that C£ 

: ED : : BO : GF; therefore the given straight line AB is divided siauhiir 
to AC. ^ 



PROP. XI. PROB. 

Tofnd a third proportional to tvno given straight Unes. 

Let AB, AC be the two given straight lines, and let them be placed so 
as to contain any angle ; it is required to 
find a third proportional to AB, AC. 

Produce AB, AC to the points D, E ; and 
make BD equal to AC ; and having joined 
BC, through Ddraw DE parallel to it (Prop. 
31.1.) ^ 

Because BC is parallel to DE, a side of 
the triangle ADE, AB : (2. 6.) BD . : AC : 
CE ; but BD=AC: therefore AB : AC : : 
AC : CE. Wherefore to the two given 
straight lines AB, AC a third propormmal. 
CEisfound. ^ 
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PROP. XII. PROB. 

// To find afowrth proportional to three given straight Unes. 

Let Ay By C be the three given straight lines ; it is required to find a 
fourth proportional to A, B, C. 

Take two straight lines DE, DF, containing anj angle £DF ; and upon 
these make DG equal to A, G£ equal to B, and DH equal to C ; and hav- 
ing joined OH, draw £F parallel (Prop. 31. 1.) to it through the point £. 




And becanse 6H is parallel to EF, one of the sides of the triangle DEF, 
DG : GE : : DH : HF (2. 6.); but DG=A, GE=B, and DH=C ; and 
therefore A : B : : C : HF. Wherefore to the three given straight lines, 
A« By Cy a fourth proportional HF is found. 

PROP. XIII. PROB- 
To find a mean proportional between two given straight lines. 

Let AB, BC be the two given straight lines ; it is required to find a mean 
proportional between them. 

Place AB, BC in a straight line, and upon AC describe the semicircle 
ADC, and from the point B (Prop. 1 1. 
1.) draw BD at right angles to AC, and 
join AD, DC. 

Because the angle ADC in a semi- 
circle is a right angle (31. 3.) and be- 
cause in the right angled triangle ADC, 
DB is drawn from the right angle, per- 
pendicular to the base, DB is a mean 
proportional between AB, BC, the seg- 
ments of the base (Cor. 8.6.) ; therefore between the two given straight 
lines AB, BC, a mean proportional DB is found. 
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PROP. XIV. PROB. 

Equal parallelograms which have one angle of the one equal to one angle o/* 
the other, have their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional: 
And parallelograms which have one angle rfthe one equal to one angle of 
the other, and their sides about the equal angles reciprocdUy proportional, 
are equal to one another. 

Let AB, BC be equal parallel- 
ograms, which have the angles at B 
equal, and let the sides DB, BE be 
placed in the same straight line ; 
wherefore also FB, BG are in one 
straight line (14. 1.) ; the sides of the 
paralleiograms AB, BC, about the 
equal angles, are reciprocally propor- 
tional ; that is, DB is to BE, as 6B 
toBF. 

Complete the parallelogram FE ; and because the parallelograms AB, 
BC are equal, and FE is another parallelogram, 

AB: FE::BC : FE (7. 5.): 
but because the parallelograms AB, FE have the same altitude, 
AB : FE : : DB : BE (1. 6.), slso, 
BC : FE : : GB : BF (1. 6.) ; therefore 
DB ; BE : : GB : BF (11. 5.). Wherefore, the sides 
of the parallelograms AB, BC about their equal angles are reciprocally pro- 
portional. 

But, let the sides about the equal angles be reciprocally proportional, viz. 
as DB to BE, so GB to BF ; the parallelogram AB is equal to the parallel- 
ogram BC. 

Because DB : BE : : GB : BF, and DB : BE : : AB : FE, and GB : 
BF : : BC : EF, therefore, AB : FE : : BC : FE (11. 5.) : wherefore the 
parallelogram AB is equal (9. 5.) to the parallelogram BC. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

Equal triangles which have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the 
other have their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional ; And 
triangles which have one angle in the one eqwd to one angle in the other, 
and their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional, are equal 
to one another. 

Let ABC, ADE be equal triangles, which have the angle BAC equal to 
the angle DAE : the sides about the equal angles of the triangles are re- 
ciprocally proportional ; that is, CA is to AD, as E A to AB. 

Let the triangles be placed so that their sides C A, AD be in one straight 
line ; wherefore also EA and AB are in one straight line (14. 1.) ; join BD. 
Because the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle ADE, and ABD is an- 
other triangle ; therefore, triangle CAB : triangle BAD : : triangle EAD 
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: thangle BAD ; but CAB : 
BAD : : CA : AD, and EAD : 
BAD : : £A : AB ; therefore 
CA; AD::EA: AB(ll.d), 
wheref(frethe sides of the trian- 
gles ABC, AD£ about the equal 
angles are reciprocally propor- 
tional. 

But let the sides of the trian- 
gles ABC, ADE, about the 
equal angles be reciprocally 
proportional, viz. CA to AD, as 
£A to AB ; the triangle ABC is 
equal to the triangle ADE. 

Having joined BD as before ; because CA : AD : : EA : AB ; and since 
CA : AD : : triangle ABC : triangle BAD (1. 6.) ; and slso EA : AB : : 
triangle EAD : triangle BAD (11. 5.) ; therefore, triangle ABC : triangle 
BAD : : triangle EAD : triangle BAD ; that is, the triangles ABC, EaD 
have the same ratio to the triangle BAD ; wherefore the triangle ABC is 
equal (9. 5.) to the triangle EAD. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

If four straight lines he prapartionals^ the rectangle contained hy the extremes is 
equal to the rectangle contained hy the means; And if the rectangle contained 
by the extremes be equal to the rectangle contained by themeans^ the four 
straight lines are proportionals. 

Let the four straight lines, AB, CD, E, F, be proportionals, viz. as AB 
to CD, so E to F ; Uie rectangle contained by AB, F is equal to the rect- 
angle contained by CD, E. 

From the points A, C draw (6. 1.) AG, CH at right angles to AB, CD ; 
and make AG equal to F, and CH equal to E, and complete the parallel- 
ograms BG, DH. Because AB : CD : : E : F ; and since E=sCH, and 
F=AG, AB : CD (7. 6.) : : CH : AG ; therefore the sides of the parallel- 
ograms BG, DH about the equal angles are reciprocally proportional ; but 
parallelograms which have their sides about equal angles reciprocally pro- 
portional, are equal to one another (14. 6.); therefore the paraUelogram 
BG is equal to the parallelogram DH : ]g| 
and the parallelogram ^Gis contain-.^ S 

ed by the straight lines AB, F ; be^ f - 
cause AG is equal to F ; and the pa- 
rallelogram DH is contained by CD 
and C, because CH is equal to E : 
therefore the rectangle contained by 
the straight lines AB, F is equal to that 
which is contained by CD and E. 

And if the rectangle contained by 




C D 



the straight lines AB, F be equal to that which is contained by CD, £ ; 
these four lines are proportionals, viz. AB is to CD, as E to F. 
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The same conotntction being made, because the rectangle oontained b^ 
the straight lines AB, F is equal to that which is contained hj CD, £, and 
the rectangle B6 is contained by AB, F, because AG is equal to F ; and 
the rectangle DH, by CD, E, because CH is equal to E ; therefore the pa- 
rallelogram BG is equal to the parallelogram DH^ and they are ^uiangu- 
lar : but the sides about the equal angles of equal parallelograms are reci- 
procally proportional (14. 6.) : wherefore AB : CD : : CH : AG; but CH 
=E, and AGsrF; therefore AB : CD : : E : F. 

PROP. XVII. THEOR. 

If three straight lines be proportionals, the rectangle eoniained by the emtremes ts 
equal to the square of the mean : And if the rectangle cmUained by theegt" 
tremes be equal to the square of the mean, the three straight lines areprepoT' 
tionals. 

Let the three straight lines, A, B, C be proportionals, viz. as A to B, so 
B to C ; the rectangle contained by A, C is equal to the square of B. 

Take D equal to B : and because as A to B, so B to C, and that B is 
equal to D ; A is (7. 5.) to B, as D to C : but if four straight lines be pro- 
portionals, the rectangle contained by the extremes is equal to that which 
is contained by the means (16. 6.) ; therefore the 

rectangle A.C = the rectangle B.D ; but the rect- ^ ' 

ang^e B.D is equal to the square of B, because B= ® " 

D ; therefore the rectangle A.C is equal to die ^ ~ 

square of B. C -■ 

And if the rectangle contained by A, C be equal to the square of B ; A : 

O I I D I C. 

The same construction being made, because the rectangle contained by 
A, C is equal to the square of B, and the square of B is equal to the rect- 
angle contained by B, D, because B is equal to D ; therefore the rectangle 
contained by A, C is equal to that contained by B, D ; but if the rectangle 
contained by the extremes be equal to that contained by the means, the 
four straight lines are proportionals (16. 6.) : therefore A : B : : D • C but 
B«D ; wherefore A : B : : B : C. 

PROP. XVIII. PROB. 

Upon a given straightline to describe a rectilineal figure similar, and simUarly 
situated to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and CDEF the given rectilineal figure 
of four sides ; it is required upon the given straight line AB to describe a 
rectilineal figure similar, and similarly situated to CDEF. 

Join DF, and at the points A, B in the straight Una AB, make (Prop. 23. 
1.) the angle BAG equal to the angle at C, and the angle ABG equal to 
the angle CDF ; therefore the remaining angle CFD is equal to the re- 
maining angle AGB (4. Cor. 32. 1.) : wherefore the triangle FCD is equi- 
angular to the triangle GAB : Again, at the points G, B in the straight 
Une GB make (Prop. 23. 1.) the angle BGH equal to the angle DFE, and 
the angle GBH equal to FDE ; therefore the remaining angle FED is 
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equal to the remainiag angle GHB, and the triangle FDE eqwuigiilar to 
the triangle GBH : then, because the angle AGB is equal to the anrie 
CFD, BGH to DF£ the whole angle AGH is equal to the whole CFE : 



Ii JF 





for the same reason, the angle ABH is equal to the angle ODE ; also tho 
angle at A is equal to the angle at C, and tlie angle GHB to FED ; There- 
fore the rectilineal figure ABHC is equiangular to CDEF : but likewise 
these figurtkS bare their sides about the equal angles proportaoeals : for the 
triangles GAB, FCD being equiangular, 

BA : AG : : DC : OF (4. 6.) ; for the same xeaaon, 
AG : GB : : CF : FD ; and because of the equian- 
gular triangles BGH, DFE, GB : GH : : FD : FE ; therefore, 

ex asquaU (22. 5.) AG : GH : : CF : FE. 
In the same manner, it may be pcoTed, that 

AB ; BH : : CD : DE. Also (4. 6.)» 
GH : HB : : FE : ED. Wheiefore, because the reciai« 
neal figures ABHG, CDEF are equiangular, and have their sides aboul 
the equal angles proportionals, they are similar to one another (def. 1. 6.). 

Next, Let it be required to describe upon a given straight line AB, a. 
rectilineal figure similar^ and similarly situated to the rectilineal figure 
CDKEF. 

Join DE, and upon the given straight line AB describe the rectilineal 
figure ABHG similar, and similarly situated to the <piadrilateral figure 
CDEF, by the former case ; and at the points B, H in the straight line 
BH, make the angle HBL equal to die angle EDK, and the angle BHL 
equal to the angle DEK ; therefore the remaining angle at K is equal to 
the remaining angle at L ; and because the figures ABHG, CDEF are 
similar, the anffle GHB is equal to the an^e FED, and BHL is equal to 
DEK ; wherefore the whole angle GHL is equal to the whole angle FEK; 
for the same reason the angle ABL is equal to the angle CDK : therefore 
the five-sided figures AGHLB, CFEKD are equiangular ; and because 
the figures AGHB, CFED are similar, GH is to HB as FE to ED ; and 
as HB to HL, so is ED to EK (4. 6.) ; therefore, ex squali (22. 5.), GH 
is to HL, as FE to EK : for the same reason, AB is to BL, as CD to DK : 
and BL is to LH, as (4. 6.) DK to K£, because the triangles BLH, DKE 
are equiangular : therefore, because the five-sided ^res AGH LB. 
CFEKD are equiangular, and have their sides about the equal angles pro- 
portionab, they are similar to one another ; and in the same manner a rec- 
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tilineal figure of six, or more, sides may be described upon a given strai^t 
line similar to one given, and so on. 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

Stmilar triangles are to one another tn the duplicate ratio of the homologous 

sides. 

Let ABC, DEF be simi- 
lar triangles, having the an- 
gle B equal to the angle £, 
and let AB be to BC, as 
DE to EF, so that the side 
BC b homologous to EF 
(def. 13. 5.) : the triangle 
ABC has to the triangle 
DEF, the duplicate ratio 
of that which BC has to 
EF. 
Take BG a third proportional to BC and EF (1 1. 6.), or such that 
BC : EF : : EF : BG, and join GA. Then, because 
AB : BC : : DE : EF, alternately (16. 5.), 
AB : DE : : BC : EF ; but 
BC : EF : : EF : BG ; therefore (11. 5.) 
AB : DE : : EF : BG ; wherefore the sides of the triangles 
ABO, DEF, which are about the equal angles, are reciprocally propor- 
tional ; but triangles, which have the sides about two equal angles recipro- 
cally proportions, are equal to 
one another (15. 6.): therefore A. 

the triangle ABG is equal to 

thetriangle DEF; and because ^ g \ -wv 

that BC is to EF, as EF to X / \ ^ 

BG; and that if three straight 
lines be proportionals, the first 
has to the third the duplicate 

ratio of that which it has to the ^^- _^ - 

second ; BC therefore has to B Gr C ID F 

BG the duplicate ratio of that which BC has to EF. But as BC to BG, 
80 is (1. 6.) the triangle ABC to the triangle ABG : therefore the triangle 
ABC has to the triangle ABG the duplicate ratio of that which BC has to 
EF : and the triangle ABG is equal to the triangle DEF ; wherefore also 
the triangle ABC has to the triangle DEF the duplicate ratio of that which 
BC has to EF. 

Cor. From this, it is manifest, that if three straight lines be propor- 
tionals, as the first is to the third, so is any triangle upon the first to a 
similar, and similarly described triangle upon the second. 
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PROP. XX. THEOR. 

Sumiar polygons may be divided nUo the same number of similar triangles, kmn 
ing the same ratio to one another thai the polygons have ; and the polygons 
haoe to one another the dupilieaU ratio cf that which their homologous sides 
have. 

Let ABODE, FGHKL, be similar polygons, and let AB be the homo- 
logons aide to F6 : the polygons ABODE, FGHKL, may be divided into 
the same number of similar triangles, whereof each has to each the same 
ratio which the polygons hare ; and the polygon ABODE has to the poly- 
gon FGHKL a ratio duplicate of that which the side AB has to the side 
FG. 

Join BE, EG, GL, LH : and because the polygon ABODE is similar 
to the polygon FGHKL, the angle BAE is equal to the angle GFL (def. 
1. 6.), and BA : AE : : GF : FL (def. 1.6.): wherefore, because the tri- 
angles ABE, FGL have an angle in one equal to an angle in the other, 
and their sides about these equal angles proportionals, the triangle ABE is 
equiangular (6. 6.), and therefore similar, to the triangle FGL (4. 6.) : 
wherefore the angle ABE is equal to the angle FGL : and, because the 
polygons are similar, the whole angle ABO is equal {def. 1. 6.) to the whole 
angle FGH ; therefore the remaining angle EBO is equal to the remain- 
ing angle LGH : now because the triangles ABE, FGL are similar, 

EB : BA : : LG : GF ; and also because the 
polygons are similar, AB : BO : : FG : GH (def. 1.6.); therefore, ez 
aequali (22. 5.) EB : BO : : LG : GH, that is, the sides about the equal 
angles EBO, LGH are proportionals ; therefore (6. 6.) the triangle EBO 




is equiangular to the triMgle LGH, and similar to it (4. 6.). For the 
same reason, the triangle EOD is likewise similar to the triangle LHK ; 
therefore the similar polygons ABODE, FGHKL are divided into the same 
number of similar triangles. 

Also these triangles have, each to each, the same ratio which the poly- 
gons have to one another, the antecedents being ABE, EBO, EOD, and 
the consequents FGL, LGH, LHK : and the polygon ABODE has to the 
polygon FGHKL the duj^cato ratio of that which the side AE has to the 
nomologDQs side FG. i 

Because the triangle ABE is sunSar to the triangle FGL, ABE has to 
FGL the duplicate ratio (19. 6.) of that which the side BE has to the side 

18 
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GL : for tho same reason, the triangle BEC has to GLH the duplicate 
ratio of that which BE has to GL : therefore, as the triangle ABE to the 
triangle FGL, so (1 1. 5.) is the triangle BEC to the triangle GLH. Again, 
because the triangle EBG is similar to the triangle LGH, EBC has to 
LGH the duplicate ratio of that which the side EC has to the side LH : 
for the same reason, the triangle ECD has to the triangle LHK, the du- 
plicate ratio of that which EC has to LH : therefore, as the triangle EBC 
to the triangle LGH,' so is (11. 5.) the triangle ECD to the triangle LHK : 
but it has been proved, that the triangle EBC is likewbe to the triangle 
LGH, as the triangle ABE to the triangle FGL. Therefore, as the trian- 
gle ABE is to the triangle FGL, so is the triangle EBC to the triangle 
LGH, and the triangle ECD to the triangle JiHK : and therefore, as one 
of the antecedents to one of the consequents, so are all the antecedents to 
all the consequents (12. 5.). Wherefore, as the trian^e ABE to the tri- 




angle FGL, so is the polygon ABCDE to the polygon F6HKL : but the 
triangle ABE has to the triangle FGL, the duplicate ratio of that which 
the side AB has to the homologous side FG. Therefore also the polygon 
ABCDE has to the polygon FGHKL the duplicate ratio of that which 
AB has to the homologous side FG. 

Cor. 1. In like manner it may be proved, that similar figures of four 
sides, or of any number of sides, are one to another in the duplicate ratio of 
their homologous sides, and the same has already been proved of triangles : 
therefore, universally, similar rectilineal figures are to one another in the 
duplicate ratio of their homologous sides. 

Cor. 2. And if to AB, FG, two of the homologous sides, a third pro- 
portional M be taken, AB has (def. 11. 5.) to M the duplicate ratio of that 
which AB has to FG : but the four-sided figure, or polygon, upon AB has 
to th.) four-sided figure, or polygon, upon FG likewise Uie duplicate ratio 
of that which AB has to FG : therefore, as A B is to M, so is the figure 
upon AB to the figure upon FG, which was also proved in triangles (Cor. 
19. 6.). Therefore, universally, it is manifest, that if three straight lines 
be proportionals, as the first to the third, so is any rectilineal figure upon 
the first, to a similar, and similarly described rectilineal figure upon the se- 
cond. 

Cor. 3. Because all squares are similar figures, the ratio of any two 
squares to one another is the same with the duplicate ratio of their sides ; 
and hence, also, any two similar rectilineal figures are to one another as the 
squares of their homologous sides. 
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SCHOLIUM. 

If two polygons are composod of the s&me number of triangles similar, 
and similarly situated, those two polygons will be similar. 

For the similarity of the two triangles will give the angles £AB=LFG, 
ABE=FGL,EBC=LGH: hence, ABCsFGH, likewise BCDrsxGHK, 
^c. Moreover, we shaU have, EA : LF : : AB : FG : : £B : LG : : BC 
: GH, &c. ; hence the two polygons have their angles equal and their sides 
proportional ; consequently they are similar. ' \ - 

PROP. XXI THEOR. 

Rectilineal Jigures which are similar to the same rectHinedlfigure, are also 
similar to one another. 

Let each of the rectilineal figures A, B be similar to the rectilineal figure 
C : The figure A is similar to the figure B. 

Because A is similar to C, they are equiangular, and also have their 
sides about the equal angles proportionals (def. 1. 6.). Again, because B 
is similar to C, th^.y are equiangular, and have their sides about the equal 
angles proportionals (def. 1. 6.) : therefore the figures A, B, are each of 




them equiangular to C, and have the sides about the equal angles of each 
of them, and of C, proportionals. Wherefore the rectilineal figures A and 
B are equiangular (1. Ax. 1.), and have their sides about the equal angles 
proportionals (1 1. 5). Therefore A is similar (def. 1. 6.) to B. 

PROP. XXII THEOR. 

If four straight lines be prcmortionals, the similar rectilineal figures swiilarly 
described upon them shall also be proportionals ; and if the similar rectilineal 
figures similarly described upon four straight lines be proportionals, those 
straight lines shall be proportionals. 

Let the four straight lines, AB, CD, EF. GH be proportionals, viz. AB 

V Pi?\*?.^^ ^ ^^' *"^ "P®" ^^' ^^ ^^' *^® similar rectilinesl figures 
KAB, LCD be similarly described ; and upon EF, GH the similar recti- 
hneal figures MF, NH, in Uke manner: the rectilineal figure KAB is to 
LCD, as MF to NH. 

To AB, CD take a third proportional (11.6.) X ; and to EF, 6H,a 
third proportional ; and because 
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AB : CD : : EF : GH, and 

CD : X : : GH : (1 1. 5.) O, ex eqiiaU (22. 6.) 

AB : X : : EF : O. But 

AB : X (2. Cor. 20. 6.) : : KAB : LCD ; and 

EF : O : : (2. Cor. 20. 6.) MF : NH ; therefore 
KAB : LCD (2. Cor. 20. 6.) : : MF : NH. 

And if the figure KAB be to the figure LCD, as the figure MF to the 
figure NH, AB is to CD, as EF to GH. 

Make (12. 6.) as AB to CD, so EF to PR, and upon PR describe (18. 
6.) the rectilineal figure SR similar, and similarly situated to either of the 
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figures MF, NH : then, because that as AB to CD, so is EF to PR, and 
upon AB, CD are described the similar and similarly situated rectilineals 
KAB, LCD, and upon EF, PR, in like manner, the similar rectilineals 
MF, SR ; KAB is to LCD, as MF to SR ; but by the hypothesis, KAB 
is to LCD, as MF to NH ; and therefore the rectilineal MF having the 
same ratio to each of the two NH, SR, these two are equal (9. 5.) to one 
another ; they are also similar, and similarly situated ; therefore GH is 
equal to PR : and because as AB to CD, so is EF to PR, and because PR 
is equal to GH, AB is to CD, as EF to GH. 



PROP. XXIIl. THEOR. 

Equiangular parallelograms have to one another the ratio which is compounded 
of the ratios of their sides. 

Let AC, CF be equiangular parallelograms having the angle BCD 
equal to the angle ECG ; the ratio of the parallelogram AC to the paral- 
lelogram CF, is the same with the ratio which is compounded of the ratios 
of their sides. 

Let BC, CG be placed in a straight line ; therefore DC and CE are slso 
in a straight line (14. 1.); complete the parallelogram DG ; and, taking 
any straight line K, make (12. 6.) as BC to CG, so K to L ; and as DC 
to CE, so make (12. 6.) L to M : therefore the ratios of K to L, and L to 
M, are the same with the ratios of the sides, viz. of BC to CG, and of DC 
to CB. But the ratio of K to M, is that which is said to be compounded 
(def. 10. 5.) of the ratios of K to L, and L to M ; wherefore olso K has to 
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M the ratio compounded of the ratios of 
the sides of the paralleiograms. Now, 
because as BC to CO, so is the parallel- 
ogram AC to the parallelogram CH (1. 
6.) ; and as BC to CO, so is K to L ; 
therefore K is (1 1. 5.) to L, as the paral- 
lelogram AC to the parallelogram CH : 
again, because as DC to C£, so is the 
parallelogram CH to the parallelogram 
CF : and as DC to CE, so is L to M; 
therefore Lis (11. 5.)to M, as the paral- 
lelogram CH to the parallelogram CF : 
therefore, since it has been proved, that 
as K to L, so is the parallelogram AC 
to the parallelogram CH ; and as L to M, so the parallelogram CH to the 
parallelogram CF ; ex aequali (22. 5.), K is to M, as the parallelogram 
AC to the parallelogram CF ; but K has to M the ratio which is com- 
pounded of the ratios of the sides ; therefore also the parallelogram AC 
has to the parallelogram CF the ratio which is compounded of Sie ratios 
of the sides. 

CoR. Hence, any two rectangles are to each other as the products of 
their bases muUiplieahy their altitudes, 

SCHOLIUM. 

Hence the product of the base by the altitude may be assumed as the 
measure of a rectangle, provided we imderstand by Uiis product the pro- 
duct of two numbers, one of which is the number of linear units contained 
in the^ase, the other the number of linear units contained in the altitude. 

Still this measure is not absolute but relative : it supposes that the area 
of any other rectangle is computed in a similar manner, by measuring its 
sides with the same linear unit ; a second product is thus obtained, and 
the ratio of the two products is the same as that of the two rectangles, 
agreeably to the proposition just demonstrated. 

For example, if the base of the rectangle A contained three units, and its 
altitude ten, that rectangle will be represented by the number 3 X 10, or 
30, a number which signifies nothing while thus isolated ; but if there is a 
second rectangle B, the base of which contains twelve units, and the alti- 
tude seven, this rectangle would be represented by the number 12 X 7=84 ; 
and we shall hence be entitled to conclude that the two rectangles are to 
each other as 30 is to 84 ; and therefore, if the rectangle A were to be as- 
sumed as the unit of measurement in surfaces, the rectangle B would then 
^^^0 14 fo' its absolute measure ; or, which amounts to the same thing, it 
would be equal to ff of a superficial unit. 

It is more common and more simple to assume the squares as the unit of 
surface ; and to select that square whose side is the unit of length. In 
this case, the measurement which we have regarded merely as relative, 
becomes absolute : the number 30, for instance, by which the rectangle A 
was measured, now represents 30 superficial units, or 30 of those squares, 
which have each of their sides equal to unity. 
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Cor. 1. Hence, the area of any parallelogram is equal to the product of 
its base by its altitude. 

Cor. 2. It likewise follows, that the area of any triangle is equal to the 
product of its base by half its altitude. 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

The parallelograms about the diameter of any parallelogram^ are swiilar to the 
whole, and to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram^ of which the diameter is AC ; and EG, 
HK the parallelograms about the diameter : the parallelograms EG, HK 
are similar, both to the whole parallelogram ABCD, and to one another. 

Because DC, GF are parallel, the angle ADC is equal (29. 1.) to the 
angle AGF : for the same reason, because BC, £F are parallels, the an- 
gle ABC is equal to the angle A£F : and each of the angles BCD,£FG 
is equal to the opposite angle DAB (34. 1.), and therefore are equal to one 
another, wherefore the parallelograms ABCD, AEFG are equiangular 
And because the angle ABC is equal to the angle AEF, and the angle 
BAC common to the two triangles BAG, 
E AF, they are equiangular to one another ; 
therefore (4. 6.) as AB to BC, so is AE to 
EF ; and because the opposite sides of paral- 
lelograms are equal to one another (34. 1.), 
AB is (7. 5.) to AD, as AE to AG ; and DC 
to CB, as GF to FE ; and also CD to DA, 
as FG to G A : therefore the sides of the pa- 
rallelograms ABCD, AEFG about the equal 
angles are proportionals ; and they are 
therefore similar to one another (def. 1.6.); for the same reason, the pa- 
rallelogram ABCD is similar to the parallelogram FHCK. Wherefore 
each of the parallelograms, GE, KH is similar to DB : but rectilineal 
figures which are similar to the same rectilineal figure, are also similar to 
one another (21. 6.) ; therefore the parallelogram GE is similar to KH. 

PROP. XXV. PROB. 

To describe a rectilineal figure which shall be similar to one, and equal to 
another given rectilineal figure. 

Let ABC be the given rectilineal figure, to which the figure to be de- 
scribed is required to be similar, and D that to which it must be equal. It 
is required to describe a rectilineal figure similar to ABC, and equal to D. 

Upon the straight line BC describe (Cor. Prop. 45. l.)the parallelogram 
BE equal to the figure ABC ; also upon CE describe (Cor. Prop. 45. 1.) 
the parallelogram CM equal to D, and having the angle FCE equal to the 
angle CBL : therefore BC and CF are in a straight line (29.1. or 14.1.), as 
also LE and EM ; between BC and CF find (13. 6.) a mean proportional 
GH, and upon GH describe (18. 6.) the rectilineal figure KGH similar, 
and similarly situated, to the figure ABC. And because BC is to GH as 
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GH to OF, and if three straight lines be proportionals, as the first is to the 
third, so is (2. Cor. 20. 6.) the figure upon the first to the similar and simi- 
larly described figure upon the second ; therefore as BG to OF, so is the 
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figure ABC to the figure KGH : but as BC to OF, so is (1. 6.) the paral- 
lelogram BE to the parallelogram EF : therefore as the figure ABC is to 
the figure KGH, so is the parallelogram BE to the parallelogram EF (11. 
5.) : but the rectilineal figure ABC is equal to the parallelogram BE ; there- 
fore the rectilineal figure KGH is equal (14. 5.) to the parallelogram EF : 
but EF is equal to the figure D ; wherefore also KGH is equal to D ; and 
it is similar to ABC. Therefore the rectilineal figure KGH has been de- 
scribed similar to the figure ABC, and equal to D. 



PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

If two similar pctraHelograms have a common angUy and he similarly situated^ 
they are about the same diameter. 

Let the parallelograms ABCD, AEFG be similar and similarly situated, 
and have the angle DAB common ; ABCD and AEFG are about the 
same diameter. 

For, if not, let, if possible, the parallelogram 
BD have its diameter AHC in a different 
straight line from AF, the diameter of the pa- 
rallelogram EG, and let GF meet AHC in H ; 
and through H draw HK parallel to AD or 
BC ; therefore the parallelograms ABCD, 
AKHG being about the same diameter, are 
similar to one another (24. 6.) : wherefore, as 
DA to AB, so is (def. 1. 6.) GA to AK; but 
because ABCD and AEFG are similar paral- 
lelograms, as DA is to AB, so is GA to A£ ; therefore (11. 5.) as GA to 
A£, so GA to AK ; wherefore GA has the same ratio to each of the straight 
lines AE, AK ; and consequently AK is equal (9. 6.) to AE, the less to 
the greater, which is impossible ; therefore ABCD and AKHG are not 
about the same diameter ; wherefore ABCD and AEFG must be about 
the same diameter. 
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PROP. XXVIL THEOR. 

Of all the rectangles contained by the segments of a given straight line^ the 
greatest is the square which is described on half the line. 

Let AB be a given straight line, which is bisected in C ; and let D be 

any point in it, the square on AC is greater . . ^ 

than the rectangle AD, DB. A C D B 

For, since the straight line AB is divided into two equal parts in C, and 
into two unequal parts in D, the rectangle contained by AD and DB, to- 
gether with the square of CD, is equal to the square of AC (5. 2.). The 
square of AC is therefore greater than the rectangle AD.DB. 

PROP. XXVIIL PROB. 

To divide a given straight line^ so that the rectangle contained by its segments 
may be equal to a given space ; but that space must not be greater than the 
square of half the given line. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and let the square upon the given 
straight line C be the space to which the rectangle contained by the seg- 
ments of AB must be equal, and this square, by the determination, is not 
greater than that upon half the straight line AB. 

Bisect AB in D, and if the square upon AD be equal to the square upon 
C, the thing required is done : But if it be not equal to it, AD must be 
greater than C, according to the deter- 
mination : Draw DE at right angles to 
AB, and make it equal to C : produce 
ED to F, so that EF be equal to AD 
or DB, and from the centre E, at the 
distance EF, describe a circle meeting 
AB in 6. Join EG ; and because AB 
is divided equally in D, and unequally ""i- 

in G, AG.GB+DG2=(5.2.) DB»= * 

EG2. But (47. 1.) ED2+DG3=:EG3; therefore, AG. GB+DG«=ED« 
+DG2, and taking away DG^, AG.GB^ED'. Now Ep=C, therefore 
the rectangle AG.GB is equal to the square of C : and the given line AB 
is divided in G, so that the rectangle contained by the segments AG, GB 
is equal to the square upon the given straight'line C. 

PROP. XXIX. PROB. 

To produce a given straight Une, so that therectangle contained by the segments 
between the extremities of the given linSy and the points to which it is pro- 
duced, may be equal to a given space. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and let the square upon the given 
straight line C be the space to which the rectangle under the segments of 
AB produced, must be equal. 
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Biaect AB in D, and draw BE at right angles to it, so that BE be equal 
to C ; and having joined D£, fvom the centre D at the distance DE de- 
scribe a circle meeting AB produced in 6. 
And because AB is bisected in D» and 
produced to 6, (6. 2.) AG.GB+DB>= 
DG2=DE». 

But (47. 1.) DE»=DB«+BE«, there- 
fore AG.GB + DB> a DBS + BE', and 
AG.QBs=B£3. Now, BE = C ; where- 
fore the straight line AB is produced to 
G, so that the reelangle contained by the 
segments AG, GB of the line produced, 
is equal to the square of C 




PROP. XXX. PROB. 
To cut a given straight liru in extreme and m&an ratio. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it k required to cat it in extreme and 
mean ratio. 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. l.)&e square BC, and produce CA to D, 
so that the rectangle CO.DA roav be equal to the square CB (39. 6.). 
Take AE equal to AD, and complete the rectangle DF uader DC and 
AE, or under DC and DA. Then, because the 
rectangle CD.DA is equal to the square CB, die 
rectangle DF is equal to* CB. Take aw^ the 
conmion part CE from each, and the remainder 
FB is equd to the remainder DE. But FBis 
the rectangle contained )Bf FE and EB, that is, 
by AB and BE ; and DE is the square upon AE ; 
therefore AE is a mean proportional between 
AB and BE (17. 6.), or AB is to AE as AE to EB. 
But AB is greater than AE; wherefore AE is 
greater than EB (14. 5.) : Therefore the straight 
Une AB is cut in extreme and mean ratio in £ (oaf. 
3. 6.). 




Otherwise* 



extreme 



Let AB be the given straight IkM ; it is roquired to cut k in 
and mean ratio. 

Divide AB in the point C, so that the vectaagla oeaCiined by AB, BO 
be equal to the square of AC (11. 2.): Then be* 
cause the rectangle AB.BC is equal to the square a 
of AC, as BA to AC, so is AC to CB (17. 6.) ; 
Therefore AB is cut in extreme and mean mio in C (def. 3. 6.). 

19 
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PROP. XXXI. THEOR. 

In right angled triangUst the rectilineal figure described upon the side appo- 
site to the right angles is equaH to the sitnUar, and similarly deserved 
figures upon the sides containing the right angle. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle, having the right angle BAG : The 
rectilineal figure described upon BC is equal to the similar, and sinolarij 
described figures upon BA, AC. 

Draw the perpendicular AD ; therefore, because in the right angled tri- 
angle ABC, AD is drawn from the right ang^e at A perpendicular to the 
base BC, ^e triangles ABD, ADC are similar to the whole triangle ABC, 
and to one another (8. 6.), and because the triangle ABC is similar to 
ADB, as CB to BA, so is BA to BD (4. 6.) ; and because these three 
straight lines are proportionals, as the first to the third, so is the figure upon 
the first to the similar, and similarly described figure upon the second (2. 
Cor. 20. 6.) : Therefore, as CB to BD, 
so is the figure upon CB to the similar 
and similarly described figure upon 
BA : and inversely (B. 5.), as DB to 
BC, so is the figure upon BA to that 
upon'BC ; for the same reason as DC 
to CB, so is the figure upon CA to that 
upon CB. Wherefore, as BD and DC 
together to BC, so are the figures upon 
BA and on AC, together, to the figure 
upon BC (24. 5.) ; therefore the figures on BA, and on AC, are together 
equal to that on BC ; and they are similar figures. 

PROP. XXXn. THEOR. 

If two triangles^ tMch have two sides of the one proportional to two sides oj 
the other, be joined at one angle, so as to have their homologous sides pa-^ 
rcMel to one another ; their remaining sides shaU be in a straight line. 

Let ABC, DCE be two triangles which have two sides BA, AC propor- 
tional to the two CD, DE, viz. BA to AC, as CD to DE ; and let AB be 
parallel to DC, and AC to DE ; BC and CE are in a straight line. 

Because AB is plvallel to DC, and the straight line AC meets them, the 
alternate angles BAC, ACD are equal (29 1.) ; for the same reason, the 
angle CDE is equal to the angle 
ACD ; wherefore also BAC is equal 
to CDE : And because the triangles 
ABC, DCE have one angle at A 
equal to one at D, and the sides about 
these angles proportionals, viz. BA to 
AC, as CD to DE, the triangle ABC 
is equiangular (6. 6.) to DCE : 
Therefore the angle ABC is equal to 
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eke angle DCE : And the angle BAG wae proTed to lie equal to ACD : 
Therefore the whole angle ACE is equal to the two angles ABC, BAC ; 
add the common angle ACB, then the angles ACE, ACB are equal to the 
angles ABC, BAC, ACB : But ABC, BAC, ACB are equal to two right 
angles (32. 1.) ; therefore also the angles ACE, ACB are equal to two 
right angles : And since at the point C, in the straight line AC, the two 
straight lines BC, CE, which are on the opposite sides of it, make the ad- 
jacent angles ACE, ACB equal to two right angles ; therelore (14. 1.) BC 
and CE are in a atraight line. 



PROP. XXXIIl. THEOR. 

In equal circles, angles, whether €U the centres or circumferences, have the same 
ratio which the arcs, on which they stand, have to one another : So also have 
the sectors. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles ; and at their centres the angles B6C, 
EHF, and the angles BAG, EDF at their circumferences ; as the arc BC 
to the arc £F, so is the angle BGC to the angle EHF, and the an^e BAG 
to the angle EDF : and also the sector BGC to the sector EHF. 

Take any number of arcs GK, KL, each equal to BC, and any number 
whatever FM, MN each equal to EF ; and join GK, GL, HM, HN. Be- 
cause the arcs BC, GK, KL are all equal, the angles BGC, CGK, KGL 
are also all equal (27. 3.) : Therefore, what multiple soever the arc BL b 
of the arc BC, the same multiple is the angle BGL of the angle BGC : For 
the same reason, whatever multiple the arc EN is of the arc EF the same 
multiple is the angle EHN of the angle EHF. But if the arc BL, be equal 
to the arc EN, the angle BGL is also equal (27. 3.) to the angle EHN ; 
or if the arc BL be greater than EN, likewise the angle BGL is greater 
than EHN : and if less, less : There being then four magnitudes, the two 
arcs, BC, EF, and the two angles BGC, EHF, and of the arc BC, and of 
the angle BGC, have been taken any equimultiples whatever, viz. the arc 
BL, and the angle BGL ; and of the arc EF, and of the angle EHF, any 
equimultiples whatever, viz. the arc EN, and the angle EHN : And it 
has been proved, that if the arc BL be greater than EN, the angle BGL 
is greater than EHN ; and if equal, equ^ ; and if leas, less ; As therefore, 
the arc BC to the arc £F, so (def. 5. 5.) is the angle BGC to the angl^ 
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EHF : Bnt as the angle BOC is to the angle EHF, so is (15. 5.) die an- 
gle BAG to the angle EDF, for each is double of eachf20. 3.) : Thereforo, 
as the circumference BC is to £F, so is the angle BGC to the angle EHF, 
and the ao^e BAG to the angle EDF. 

Also, as the ate BG to EF, so is the sector BGG to the sector EHF. 
Join BC, CK, and in the arcs BC, CK take any points X, O, and join BX, 
XC, GO, OK : Then, becaose in the triang^ GBG, GGK, the two sides 
BG, GC are equal to the two GG, GK, and also contain eqnal angles ; the 
base BC is equal (4. 1.) to the base GK, and the triangle. GBG to the tri- 
angle GGK : And because the arc BG is equal to the arc GK, the remain- 
ing part of the whole circumference of the circle ABC is equal to the re- 
maining part of the whole circumference of the same circle : Wherefore 
the angle BXC is equal to the angle GGK (27. 3.) ; and the segment 
BXC is therefore similar to the segment GOIv (def. 9. 3.) ; and they are 
upon equal straight lines BG, GK : But similar segments of circles upon 
equal straight lines are equal (24. 3.) to one another : Therefore the seg- 
ment BXC is equal to the segment GOK : And the triangle BGC is equal 
to the triangle GGK ; therefore the whole, the sector BGC is equal to the 
whole, the sector GGK : For the same reason, the sector KGL is equal to 
each of the sectors BGG, GGK ; and in the same manner, the sectors 
EHF, FHM, MHN, may be proved equal to one another : Therefore, what 
multiple soever the arc BL is of the arc BC, the same multiple is the sec- 
tor BGL of the sector BGG. For the same reason, whatever multiple the 
arc EN is of EF, the same multiple is the sector EHN of the sector EHF ; 
Now if the arc BL be equal to EN, the sector BGL is equal to the sector 




EHN ; and if the arc BL be mater than EN, the sector BGL is greater 
than the sector EHN ; and if less, less : Since, then, there are four mag- 
nitudes, the two arcs BG, EF, and the two sectors BGG, EHF, and of the 
arc BG, and sector BGG, the arc BL and the sector BGL are any equi- 
multiples whatever ; and of the arc EF, and sector EHF, the arc EN and 
sector EHN, are any equimultiples whatever ; and it has been proved, that 
if the arc BL be greater than £N, the sector BGL is greaterthan the sec- 
tor EHN ; if eqiud, equal; and if less, less ; therefore (def. 5. 5.) as the 
arc BG, is to the arc EF» so is the sector BGG to the sector EHF. 
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PROP. B. THEOR. 

If an angle of a triangle be biseded by a straight /mm, vohieh likewise cuts the 
base; the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is equal to the 
rectangle contait^ by the segments of the hase^ together with the square of 
the straight line bisecting the angle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let the angle BAG be bisected by the 
straight line AD ; the rectangle BA.AC is equal to the rectangle BO. DC, 
toge&er with the square of AD. 

Describe the circle (Prop. 5. 4.) ACB about 
the triangle, and produce AD to the circum- 
ference in £• and join EC Then, because 
the angle BAD is equal to the angle CAE, 
and the angle ABD to the angle (21. 3.) 
AEC, for they are in the same segment ; the 
triangles ABD, AEC are equian^ar to one 
another : Therefore BA : AD : : E A : (4. 6.) 
AC, and consequently, BA.AC=: (16. 6.) 
AD.AE=ED.DA (3. 2.) +DA«. But ED. 
DAs=BD.DC, therefore BA.AC = BD.DC 
+DAa. 




PROP. C. THEOR. 

If from any angkofa triangle a straight Une be drawn perpendicular to the 
Oase ; the rectangle contmned by the sides of the triangle is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the perpendieular^ and the diameter of the circle de* 
scribed about the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and AD the perpendicular from the angle A to 
the base BC ; the rectangle BA.AC is equal to the recungle contained by 
AD and the diameter of the circle described about the triangle. 

Describe (Propi 5. 4.) the circle ACB 
about the triangle, and draw its diameter 
AE, and join EC ; Because the right 
angle BDA is equal to the angle EC A in 
a semicircle, and the angle ABD to the 
angle AEC, in the same segment (21. 
3.); the triangles ABD, AEC are eqiii* 
angular : Therefore, as M. 6.) BA to 
AD, so is EA to AC : and consequently 
the rectangle BA.AC is equal (16. 6.) to 
the rectangle EA.AD. 
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PROP. D. THEOR. 

The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed in a 
circle^ is equal to both the rectangles^ contained by its opposite sides. 

Let ABCD be any quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, and let AC, BD be 
drawn ; the rectangle AC.BD is equal to the two rectangles AB.CD, and 
AD.BC. 

Make the angle ABE equal to the angle DBC ; add to each of these 
the common angle EBD, then the angle ABD is equal to the angle EBC : 
Anu the angle BDA is equal to (21. 3.) the angle BCE, because they are 
in the same segment ; therefore the triangle 
ABD is equiangular to the triangle BCE. 
Wherefore (4. 6.), BC : CE : : BD : DA, 
and consequently (16. 6.) BC.DA=BD.CE. 
Again, because the angle ABE is equal to 
the angle DBC, and the angle (21. 3.) BAE 
to the angle BDC, the triangle ABE is equi- 
angular to the triangle BCD ; therefore BA 
: AE : : BD : DC, and BA.DC=:BD.AE : 
But it was shewn that BC.DA=:BD.CE ; 
wherefore BC.DA + BA.DC = BD.CE+ 
BD.AE=:BD.AC (I. 2.). That is, the rect- 
angle contained by BD and AC, is equal to the rectangles contained by 
AB,CD,andAD, BC. 




PROP. E. THEOR. 

If an are of a circle be bisected, and from the extremities of the arc, and from 
the point of bisection, straight Itnes be drawn to any point in the ctrctim- 
ference, the sum of the two lines drawn from the extremities of the arc wiU 
have to the line drawn from the point €f bisection, the same ratio which the 
straight line subtending the arc has to the straight line subtending half the 
arc. 

Let ABD be a circle, of which AB is an arc bisected in C, and from A, 
C, and B to D, any point whatever in the circumference, let AD, CD, BD 
be drawn ; the sum of the two lines AD 
and DB has to DC the same ratio that 
BA has to AC. 

For since ACBD is a quadrilateral in- 
scribed in a circle, of which the diagonab 
are AB and CD, AD.CB+DB.AC (D 
6.) = AB.CD : but AD.CB-J-DB.AC = 
AD.AC 4- DB.AC, because CB s= AC. 
Therefore AD.AC+DB.AC, that is (1. 
2.),(AD+pB) AC=AB.CD. And be- 
cause the sides of equal rectangles are re- 
ciprocally proportional (14. 6.), AD+DB 
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PROP. F. THEOR. 



1/ two paints he taken in the diameter of a circle, such that the recUmgle contained 
by the segments intercepted between them and the centre of the circle be equal to 
tie square of the radius : andiffrom these points two straight lines be drawn 
to any point whatsoever in the circumference of the circle, the ratio of these 
lines will be the same with the ratio of the segments intercepted between the 
two first mentioned points and the circumference of the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, of which the centre is D, and in DA produced, let 
the points £ and F be such that the rectangle ED, DF is equal to the 
square of AD ; from E and F to any point B in the circumference, let EB, 
FB be drawn ; FB : BE : : FA : AE. 

Join BD, and because the rectangle FD, DE is equal to the square of 
AD. that is. of DB, FD : DB : : DB : DE (17. 6.). 

The two triangles, FDB,BDE have therefore the sides proportional 
that are about the common angle D ; therefore they are equiangular {6. 
6.), the angle DEB being equal to the angle DBF, and DBE to DFB. 




Now, since the sides about these equal angles are also proportional (4. 6.), 
FB : BD : : BE : ED, and alternately (16. 6.), FB : BE : : BD : ED, or 
FB : BE : : AD : DE. But because FD : DA : : DA : DE, by division 
(17. 6.), FA : DA : : AE : ED, and alternately (11. 5.), FA : AE : : DA 
: ED. Now it has been shewn that FB : BE : : AD : DE, therefore FB 
: BE : : FA : AE. 

CoR. If AB be drawn, because FB : BE : : FA : AE, the angle FBE 
is bisected (3. 6.) by AB. Also, since FD : DC : : DC : DE, by compo- 
sition (18. 5.), FC : DC : : CE : ED, and since it has been shewn Uiat 
PA : AD (DC) : : AE : ED, therefore, ex aequo, FA : AE : : FC : CE. 
But FB : BE : : FA : AE, therefore, FB : BE : : FC : CE (11.5.),so that 
if FB be produced to G, and if BC be drawn, the angle EBG is bisected 
by the line BC (A. 6.). 
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PROP. G. THEOR. 

Jffram the extremity of the diameter of a circle a straight line be drawn tn the 
drele^ and if either within the drele or produced witlumt it, it meet a line pet" 
pendieular to the same diameter^ the rectangle contained by the straight Une 
drawn in the drde, and the segment of it, intercepted between the extremity 
afth^ diameter and the perpendicalar, is equal to the rectangle contained hy 
&e diameter €md the segment of it cut off by the perpendicular. 

Let ABC be a circle, of which AC is a diameter, let D£ be perpendicn- 
lar to the diameter AC, and let AB meet D£ in F ; the rectan^e BA.AF 
is equal to the rectangle CA.AD. Join 6C, and because ABC is an an- 




gle in a semicircle, it is a right angle f31. 3.): Now, the angle ADF is 
also a right angle (Hyp.) ; and the angle BAC is either the same with 
DAF, or Tortical to it ; therefore the triangles ABC, ADF are equiangular, 
and BA : AC : : AD : AF (4. 6.) ; therefore also the recUngle BA.AF, 
contained by the extremes, is equal to the rectangle ACAD contained by 
the means (16. 6.). 



PROP. H. THEOR. 



The perpendiculars drawnfrom the three utiles of any triangle to the opposUe 
sides intersect one another m the same point. 

Let ABC be a triangle, BD and CE two perpendiculars intersecting one 
another in F ; Let AF be joined, and produced if necessary, let it meet BC 
in 6, AG is perpendicular to BC. 

Join DE, and about the triangle AEF let a circle be described, AEF : 
then, because AEF is a right angle, the circle described about the triangle 
AEF will hare AF for its diameter (31. 3.). In the same manner, 3ie 
circle described about the triangle ADF has AF for its diameter ; there- 
fore the points A, £, F and D, are in the circumference of the same circle. 
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But.b^oaiise the angle £FB is equal 
to the angle DEC (15.1.), and also 
the angle BEF to the angle CPF, 
being Iwth right angles, the triangles 
BEF, and CDF are equiangular, and 
therefore BF : EF : : CF : FD (4. 6.), 
or alternately (16. 5.) BF : FC : : EF 
: FD. Since, then, the sides about 
the equal angles BFC, EFD are pro- 
portionals, the triangles BFC, EFD 
;Are also equiangular (6. 6.) ; where- 
fore, the. angle FOB is equfd to the an- 
gle EDF. :But:EDFi8equalto.£AF, 
because they are angles in the same 
segment (21. 3.); therefore the angle 
EAF is equal to the angle FCG : Now, the angles AFE, CFG are also 
equal, because they are vertical angles ; therefore the remaining angles 
AEF, FGC are also equal (4. Cor. 32. 1.) : But AEF is a right angle, 
therefore FGC is a right angle, and A'G i^ perpendicular to BC. 

CoR. The triande ADE is similar to the trian^e ABC. For the two 
triangles BAD, GAE having the angles at D and £ right angles, and the 
angle at A common, are equiangular, and therefore BA : AD : : CA : AE, 
and alternately BA : CA : : AD : AE ; therefore the two triangles BAG, 
DAE, have the angle at A common, and the sides about that angle pro- 
portionals, therefore they are equiangular (6. 6.) and similar. 

Hence the rectangles BA.AE, CA.AD are equal. 

PROP. K. THEOR. 

If from any angle of a triangle a perpendicular be drawn to the opposite side 
or base : thereetstngle contained by the sum and difference of /the other 4too 
sides^ is equal to the rectangle cpntained by the sum and difference of the 
segments J into which thej^ase is divided by the perpendicular. 

Let ABC Ve ft triangle, AP a perpendicular drawn firom the a^gle A on 
the base BC, sp that BD, DC are the segments of the base ; (ACrf AB) 
(AC-AB)=(CD-KDB) (CD^DB.) 
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From A as a centre with the radhia AC, the greater of the two sides, 
describe the circle CFG : produce AB to meet the circmnference in £ and 
F, and CB to meet it in 6. Then because AFssAC, BFssAB+AC, 
the sum of the sides ; and since AEssAC, B£=AC^AB=a the diffe- 
rence of the sides. Also, because AD drown from the centre cuts GC at 
right angles, it bisects it ; therefore, when the perpendicular falls widiio 
the triangle, BG=sDG—DB=:DC—DBs= the difference of the segments 
of the base, and BC=:BD+DC=: the sum of the segments. But when 
AD falls without the triangle, BGsDG+DBsiCD+DBss the sum of 
the segments of the base, and BC=CD— DBs the difference of the seg- 
ments of the base. Now, in both cases, because B is the intersection of 
the two lines FE, GC, drawn in the circle, FB.BE=CB.BG ; that is, as 
has been shewn, (AC+AB) (AC-AB)=(CD+DB) (CD-DB). 



PROBLEMS 

RELATING TO THE SIXTH BOOK. 



PROP.L. PROBLEM. 
To eonsiruet a square that shall be equwalent to a gioen reetiUnealfgwre. 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure ; it Is required to describe a square 
that shall be equivalent to A. 

Describe (Prop. 45. 1 .) the 
rectangular parallelogram 
BODE equivalent to the rec- 
tilineal figure A; produce 
one of the sides BE, of this 
rectangle, and make EF=s 
ED ; bisect BF in G, and 
from the centre 6, at the 
distance GB, or GF^ de- 
scribe the semicircle BHF, 
and produce DE to H. 

H£«=5BExEF,(13.6.); therefore the aqoare deseribed upon HE wiU 
be equivalent to the rectilineal figure A. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This problem may be cousidered as relating to the second Book : Thus, 
join GH, the rest of the construction being the same, as above ; because 
the straight line BF is divided into two equal parts in the point G, and into 
two unequal in the point E, the rectangle BE.EF, together with the square 
of EG, is equal (5. 2.) to the square of GF : but GF is equal to GH ; 
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Uierefore the rectai^e BE, EF, together with the square of EG, is equal 
to the square of GH : But the squares of HE and EG, are equal (47. 1.) 
to the square of GH : Therefore also the rectangle BE.EF, together with 
the square of EG, is equal to the squares of HE and EG. Take away 
the square of EG, which is common to both, and the remaining rectangle 
BE.EF is equal to the square of EH : But BD is the rectangle contained 
by BE and EF, because EF is equad to ED ; therefore BD is equal to the 
square of EH ; and BD is also equal to the rectilineal figure A ; therefore 
the rectilineal figure A is equal to the square of £H : Wherefore a square 
has been made equal to the given rectilineal figure A, viz. the square de- 
scribed upon EH. 

Note. This operation is called squaring the rectilineal figure, or finding 
the quadrature of it. 

PROP. M. PROB. 

To construct a rectangle that shall he equivalent to a given square, and the 
difference of whose adjacent sides shall be equal to a given line. 

Suppose C equal to the given square, and 
AB the difference of the sides. 

Upon the given line AB as a diameter, de- 
scribe a circle ; at the extremity of the diam- 
eter draw the tangent AD equal to the side 
of the square C ; through the point D, and the 
centre O, draw the secant DF ; then will DE 
and DF be the adjacent sides of the rectangle 
required. 

First, the difference of their sides is equal 
to the diameter EF or AB ; secondly, the rect- 
angle DE.DF is equal to AD' (36. 3.) ; hence 
th^ rectangle is equivalent to the given square C» 




PROP. N. PROB. 

To construct a rectangle equivalent to a given square, and having the sum 
of its adjacent sides equal to a given line. 

Let C be the given square, and AB equal to the sum of the sides of the 
required tnangle. 

Upon AB as a diameter, 
describe a semicircle ; draw 
the line DE parallel to the 
diameter, at a distance AD 
from it, equal to the side of 
the ft}ven square C ; from the 
point E, where the parallel 
cuts the circumference, draw EF perpendicular to the diameter ; AF 
sad FB will be the sides of the rectangle required. 
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Fordimrsiimikecjttalto^AB; and tlieff rectangle AF.FB b e^urillo Ae 
square EF, ot to the square AD ; bence that rectangle u equiraldiil to the 
given square G. 

SCHOLIUM. 

To render the ttroblem possible, the distance AD murt not exceed the 
radius ; that is, die side of the squire C must not exceed the half of the 
line AB. 

PROP. O. PROB. 

To construct a square thasJUM he to a gttxm square as a gtven line to a given 

line. 

Upon the indefinite straight line GH take GK=E and KH=F ; de- 
scribe on GH a semicircle, and draw the perpendicular KL. Through 
tbe points G, H, draw the ^ 

straight lines LM, LN, mak- 
ing £e former equal AB, the 
side of the given square, and 
through the point M, draw 
MN parallel to GH, then wiU 
LN be the side of the square 
sought. 

For, since MN is parallel 
to GH, LM : LN : : LG : . . . i. ^ 

LH ; consequendy, LM» : LN* : : LG« : LH» (22* 6.) ; bm, since the tnja- 
ffle LGH is right angled, we have LG* : LH^ : : GK : KH ; hence LM» : 
LN* : : GK : KH ; but, by cuastractioii GK=«E, and KH=.F, also LM 
=s AB ; therefore, the square described oa AB is to that described an LN, 
as the line £ is to the lind F. 
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PROP. P. PROB. 

To divide a triangle into two parts by a Unefrom the vertex of one of its angUs, 
so that theparts may beta eachother asasirmgktlinsM. toanoth^ straig^ 

line N. 

Divide BC into parts BD, DC propor- 
tional to M, N ; draw the line AD, and 
the triangle ABC will be divided as re- 
quired. 

For, since the triangles of the same 
altitude are to each other as their bases, 
we have ABD : ADC : : BD : DC : : 
M: N. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A trian^e may evidently be divided into any number of parts propor- 
tional to giv<en lines, by ^viding the base in the same proportion. 
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/ PROP. Q. PROB. 




Todiwde athangUhUo two parts by a line drawn parallel to one of its sides^ 
so that these parts may oe to each other as two straight lines M, N. 

As M+N : N, so make AB^ to AD> 
(Prob. 4.) ; Draw D£ paraUel to BC, 
and the triangle is divided as required. 

For the triangles ABC, ADE being 
similar, ABC : ADE : : AB> : AD^ ; but 
M+N : N : : AB* : AD« ; therefore ABC 
: ADE : : M+N : N ; consequently 
6DEC : ADE : : M : N. 



PROP R. PROB. 

To dhudo a UfiangU into two parts^ by a line drawn from a gioen^ point in 
one of its sides^ so that the parts may be to each other as two given knee 

M,N. 

Let ABC be the giren triangle, and P Ihet ghren point ; draw PC, and 
divide AB in D, so that AD is to DB as M is to N ; draw DE parallel to 
PC, join P£, and the triangle will be divid* 
ed by the line PE into the proposed parts. 

For join DC ; then because PC, DE are 
parallel, the triangles PDE, CDB are equal ; 
to each add the triangle DEB, then PEBss 
DCB ; and consequently, by taking each from 
the triangle ABC, there results the quadri- 
lateral ACEP equivalent to the triangle 
ACD. 

Now, ACD : DCB : : AD : DB : : M : N ; consequently, 
ACEP : PEB : : M : N 

SCHOLIUM. 

The aboire operation suggests the method of dividing a triangle into any 
number of equal parts by lines drawn from a given point in one of its sides ; 
for if AB be divided into equal parts, and lines be drawn from the points of 
equal division, parallel to PC, tiiey will intersect BC, and AC ; and from 
these several points of intersection if lines be drawn to P, they will divide 
the triangle into equal parts. 
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PROP. S. PROB. 

To dhide a triangU into three equivakni pwrU by lines drawn from the o«r- 
tices of the angles to the same point within the triangle. 

Make BD equal to a third part of BC, and draw DE parallel to BA, the 
aide to which BD ia adjacent. From F, the middle of DE, draw the 
straight lines FA, FB, FC, and they will ^ 

divide the triangle as required. 

For, draw DA ; then since BD is one 
third of BC, the triangle ABD is one y^// \B^ 

third of the triangle ABC ; hut ABD:= 
ABF (37. 1.) ; therefore ABF is one 
third of ABC ; also, since DF=FE, X ^^>^/^T^ 

BDF =: AFE ; likewise CFD = CFE , ^ 
consequently ihe whole triangle FBC ^ 
is equal to Uie whole triangle FCA ; and 
FBA has been shown to be equal to a third part of the whole triangle 
ABC ; consequenUy the trian^es FBA, FBO, FCA, are each equal to a 
third part of ABC. 

PROP. T. PROB. 

To dMde a triangle into three equivalent parU^ hy lines drawn Jrom a given 

point withm it. 

Divide BC into three equal parts in the points D, E, and draw PD, PE ; 
draw also AF parallel to PD, and AG paraUel to PE; then if the Imes 
PF, PG, PA be drawn, the trian- 
ll^le ABC will be divided by them 
into three equivalent parts. 

For, join AD, AE ; then because 
AF, PD are parallel, the triangle 
AFP is equivalent to the triangle 
AFD ; consequently, if to each of 
these there be added the triangle 
ABF, there will result the qua£i- 
latend ABFP equivalent to the 
triangle ABD ; but since BD is a 
third part of BC, the triangle ABD 
is a third part of the triangle ABC ; 
consequently the quadrilateral ABFP is a third part of the triangle ABC. 
Again, because AG, PE are parallel, the triangle AGP is equivalent to 
the triangle AGE and if to each of these there be added the triangle ACG 
the quadrilateral ACGP will be equivalent to the triangle ACE ; but this 
triangle is one third of ABC ; hence the quadrilateral ACGP is one third 
of the triangle ABC : consequentljr, the spaces ABFP, ACPG, PFG are 
each equal to a third part of the tnangle ABC. 
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PROP. U. PROB. 

To divide a quadrUaierdl into two parts hy a straight line drawn from the vsrtem 
of one of its angles^ so that the parts may he to each other as a line M to on- 
other Une N. 

Draw CE perpendicular to AB, and constnict a rectangle equiTalent to 
the given quadrilateral, of which one side may be GE ; let the other aide 
be £F ; and divide £F in 6» so that 
M : N : : GF : £6 ; take BP equal 
to twice EG, and join PC, then the 
quadrilateral will be divided as re- 
quired. 

For, by construction, the triangle 
CPB is equivalent to the rectangle 
CE.EG ; therefore the rectangle CE, 
GF is to the triangle CPB as GF is 
to EG. Now CE.GF is equivalent 
to the quadrilateral DP, and GF is to EG as Mis to N; therefora, 

DP:CPB::M:N; 
tbatisy the quadrilateral is divided, as req^iired. 




PROP. W. PROR 

To dioide a q^tadriiateral into two parts by a Une parallel toone of its sideSf 
so that these parts may he to each other as the line Mis to the Une N. 

Produce AD, BC till they meet in E ; draw the perpendicular EF and 
bisect it in G. Upon the^side GF construct a rectangle equivalent to the 
triangle EDC, and let HB be equal 
to the other side of this rectangle. 
Divide AH in K, so that AK : KH 
: : M : N, and as AB is to KB, so 
make E A> to Eo^ ; draw ab paral- 
lel to AB, and it will divide the quad- 
rilateral into the required parts. 

For since the triangles EAB, Eab 
are similar, we have the proportion 
EAB :Eab:: EA> : £a>; but by 
construction, EA' : Eo* : : AB : 
KB ; so that EAB : Eoft : : AB : KB 

quently, since by construction EABssAB.GF, it follows that Eab=:KB. 
GF,and therefore AK.GF=A6, and suice by construction AH.GFssAC, 
it foUows that KH.GF=aC. Now AK.GF : KH.GF : : AK : KH ; but 
AK : KH : : M : N ; consequently, 

A6:iiC::M:N; 
that is, the quadrilateral is divided, as required. 




A K 9 H B 

; : AB.GF : KB.GF ; and conse- 
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PROP. X. PROB. 

To divide a quadrilpteral into two parts by a line drawn from a point in one of 
itssideSf so that the parts may oe to each other as aline Mis to a lineN. 

Draw PD, upon which construct a rectangle equivaleat to the given 
quadrilateral, and let DK be the other 
side of this rectangle ; divide DK in 
L, so that DL : LK : : M : N ; make 
DF=2DL, and F6 equal to the per- 
pendicular Aa ; draw Gp parallel to 
DP ; join the points P, p, and the 
quadrilateral figure will be divided, 
as required. 

For draw the perpendicular pb ; 
then by construction, PD.DK ss AC, 
and PD.DF =PD.Aa + FD.pb, that 
is, PD.DF is equivalent to twice the 
sum of the triangles APD, p^D^ 
consequently, eince DL is half DP, 
PD.DLs:APpD ; and therefore PD. 
LKssPBCo ; but PD.DL : PD.LK : : DL : LK : : M : N ; comeeoendr, 

APpD:PBCj)::M:N; 
hence the quadrilateral is divided, as required. 

PROP. Y. PROB. 

To dioide a quadrUaterdl by a line perpendicular to one of its sides^ so thtft the 
twoparts may be to each other as a hne M is to a Hne N. 

Let ABCD be the given quadrilateral, which isto bie divided in the ratio 
of M to N by a perpendicular to the aide AB. 

Construct on DE perpendicular 
to AB, a rectangle DE.EF, equi- 
valent to the .quadrilateral AC, 
and divide FJB in 6, so that FG : 
6E : : M : N. Bisect A£ in H, 
and divide the quadrilateral EC 
into two parts by a line PQ, paral- 
lel to .DE, so. tfaiat. those .jiarts may 
be to. each other as FG is to GH, 
then PQ will also divide ij^e quadri- 
lateral AC as required. 

For, by construction DE.EF ;^AC, and DE.£H:^DAE ; hence DG. 
HFs^EC, and consequently, since the quadrilateral £2C is divided in the 
same proportion as the base FH of its equivalent rectangle, it follows (h^t 
QCssDE.FG, and EPsDE.GH, also ^=DE.GJE^; consequently, 

QC:AP::FG:GE::M:N; 
that is, the qnadrilateial is divided, as required. 
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BOOK I. 

OF THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 



LEMMA 

Any curve line, or any polygonal line, wheh envelopes a convex Unsfrom mm 
end to the other, is longer than the enveloped Une. 

Let AMB be the enveloped Une ; then will it be less than the line 
APDB which envelopes it. 

We have already said that by the 
tenn convex line we understand a line, 
polygonal, or curve, or partly curve and 
partly polygonal, such that a straight 
line cannot cut it in more than two 
points. I f in the line AMB there were 
any sinuosities or re-entrant portions, it 
would cease to be convex, because a 
straight line might cut it in more than 
two points. The arcs of a circle are essentially convex ; but the present 
proposition extends to any line which fulfils the required conditions. 

This being premised, if the line AMB is not shorter than any of those 
which envelope it, there will be found among the latter, a line shorter than 
all the rest, which is shorter than AMB, or, at most, equal to it. Let 
ACDEB be this enveloping line : any where between those two lines, 
draw the straight line PQ, not meeting, or at least only touching, the line 
AMB. The straight line PQ is shorter than PCDEQ : hence, *if instead 
of the part PCDEQ, we substitute the straight line PQ, the enveloping line 
APQB will be shorter than APDQB. But, by hypothesis, this latter was 
shorter than any other ; hence that hypothesis was false ; hence all of the 
envebping lines axe longer than AMB> 
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Cor. 1. Hence the perimeter of any polygon inscribed in a circle is 
less than the circumference of the circle. 

Cor. 2. If from a point two straight lines be drawn, touching a circle, 
these two lines are together greater than the arc intercepted between 
them ; and hence the perimeter of any polygon described about a circle is 
greater than the circumference of the circle. 

PROP. L THEOR. 

Ifjrom the greater of two unequal magnitudes there he taken away its hoLf^ 
and from the remainder its half; and so on; There wiU at lengthremain 
a magnitude less than the least of the proposed magnitudes. 

Let AB and C be two unequal magnitudes, of which AB is the greater. 
If from AB there be taken away its half, and from the 
remainder its half, and so on ; there shall at length 
remain a magnitude less than C. ' 

For C may be multiplied so as, at length, to be- 
come greater than AB. Let DE, therefore, be a ^_ 
multiple of C, which is greater than AB, and let it "^"^ 
contain the parts DF, FG, 6E, each equal to 0. 
From AB take BH equal to its half; and from the v . 
remainder AH, take HK equal to its half, and so on, "^ 
until there be as many divisions in AB as there are 
in DE ; And let the divisions in AB be AK, KH, 
HB. And because DE is greater than AB, and EG 
taken from DE is not greater than its half, but BH 
taken from AB is equal to its half ; therefore the re- 
mainder GD is greater than the remainder HA. B C IB 
Again, because GD is greater than HA, and GF is 
not greater than the half of GD, but HK is equal to the half of HA ; there- 
fore the remainder FD is greater than the remainder AK. And FD is 
equal to C, therefore C is greater than AK ; that is, AK is less than C. 

PROP. II. THEOR. 

Equilateral polygons, of the same number of sides ^ inscribed in circles, are 
similar, and are to one another as the squares of the diameters of the 
circles. 

Let ABCDEF and GHIKLM be two equilateral polygons of the same 
number of sides inscribed in the circles ABD and GHK ; ABCDEF and 
GHIKLM are similar, and are to one another as the squares of the diame- 
ters of the circles ABD, GHK. 

Find N and O the centres of the circles, join AN and BN, as also GO 
and HO, and produce AN and GO till they meet the circumferences in D 
and K. 

Because the straight lines AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA, are all equal, 
the arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA are also equal (28. 3.). For the 
same reason, the arcs GH, HI, IK, KL, LM, MG are all equal, and Aey 
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are equal in number to the othera ; therefore, whatever part the are AB ia 
of the whole circumference ABD, the aame ia the arc GH of die circum- 
ference GHK. But the angle ANB is the aame part of four right aaglea, 
tl^ the arc AB ia of the circumference ABD (33. 6.) ; and the angle 
GOH ia the aame part of four right angles, that the arc GH is of the cir- 
cumference GHK (33. 6.), therefore the angles ANB, GOH are each of 
diem the same part of four ri^t anglea, and therefore they are equal to 
one another. The iaoacelea triangles ANB, GOH are therefore equian- 
gular, and the angle ABN equal to the angle GHO ; in the aame manner, 
by joining NO, OI, it may be proved that Sie angles NBC, OHI are equal 
to one another, and to the angle ABN. Therefore the whole angle ABC 




is equal to the whole GHI ; and the aame may be proved of the anglea 
BCD, HIK, and of the rest. Therefore, the polygons ABCDEF and 
GHIKLM are equiangular to one another ; and aince they are equilateral, 
the sides about the equal angles are proportionals ; the polygon ABCDEF 
is therefore similar to the polygon GHIKLM (def. 1 . 6.). And because simi- 
lai polygons are as the squares of their homologous sides (20. 6.), the po- 
lygon ABCDEF is to the polygon GHIKLM as the square of AB to the 
square of GH ; but because the triangles ANB, GOH are equiangulart 
the square of AB is to the square of GH as the square of AN to the square 
of GO (4. 6.), or as four times the square of AN to four times the square 
(15. 5.) of GO, that is, as the square of AD to the aquare of GK, (2. Cor. 
8. 2.). Therefore also, the polygon ABCDEF is to the polygon GHIKLM 
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as the square of AD to the square of OK ; and they have also been shewn 
to l>e similar. 

Cor. Every equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle is also equiangn 
lar : For the bosceles triangles, which have their common vertex in Uie 
centre, are all equal and similar ; therefore, the angles at their bases are 
all equial, and the angles of the polygon are therefore also equaL 

PROP. in. PROB. 

The side of any equUaterai polygon inscribed in a circle being given^ to find the 
side of a polygon of the same number of sides described about the circle. 

Let ABCDEF be an equilateral polygon inscribed in the circle ABD ; 
it is required to find the side of an equilateral polygon of the same number 
of sides described about the circle. 

Find 6 the centre of the circle ; join G A, GB, bisect the arc AB in H ; 
and through H draw KHL touching the circle in H, and meeting GA and 
GB produced in K and L ; KL is the side of the polygon required. 

Produce GF to N, so that GN may be equal to GL ; join KN, and from 
G draw GM at right angles to KN, join also HG. 

Because the arc AB is bisected in H, the angle AGH is equal to the 
ande BGH (27. 3.) ; and because 
KL touches the circle in H, the 
angles LH6, KHG are right an- 
gles (18. 3.); therefore, there are 
two angles of the triangle HGK, 
equal to two angles of the triangle 
HGL, each to each. But the side 
GH is common to these triangles ; 
therefore they are equal (26. l.),and 
GL is equal to GK. Again, in 
the triangles KGL, KGN, because 
GN is equal to GL ; and GK com- 
mon, and also the angle LGK equal 
to the angle KGN ; therefore the 
base KL is equal to the base KN 
(4. 1.). But because the triangle KGN is isosceles, the angle GKN is 
equal to the angle GNK, and the angles GMK, GMN are both right an- 
gles by construction ; wherefore, the triangles GMK, GMN have two an- 
gles of the one equal to two angles of the other, and they have also the 
side GM common, therefore they are equal(26.1.),andthe side KM is equal 
to the side MN, so that KN is bisected in M. But KN is equal to KL, 
and therefore their halves KM and KH are also equal. Wherefore, in the 
triangles GKH, GKM, the two sides GK and KH are equal to the two 
GK and KM, each to each ; and the angles GKH, GKM, are also equal, 
therefore GM is equal to GH (4. 1.) ; wherefore, the point M is in the cir- 
cumference of the circle ; and because KMG is a right angle, KM touches 
the circle. And in the same manner, by joining the centre and the other 
angular points of the inscribed polygon, an equilateral polygon may be 
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described about the circle, the sides of which will each be equal to KL, and 
will be equal in number to the sides of the inscribed polygon. Therefore, 
KL is the side of an equilateral polygon, described about the circle, of the 
same number of sides with the inscr^d polygon ABCDEF. 

Cor. 1. Because GL, GK, GN, and the other straight lines drawn 
from the centre G to the angular points of the polygon described about the 
circle ABD are all equal ; if a circle be described from the centre G, with 
the distance GK, the polygon will be inscribed in that circle ; and there- 
fore it is similar to the polygon ABCDEF. 

Cor. 2. It is evident that AB, a side of the inscribed polygon, is to KL, 
a side of the circumscribed, as die perpendicular from 6 upon AB, to the 
perpendicular from G upon KL, that is, to the radius of the circle ; there- 
fore also, because magnitudes have the same ratio with their equimultiples 
(15. 5.), the perimeter of the inscribed polygon is to the perimeter of the 
circumscribed, as the perpendicular from the centre, on a side of the in- 
scribed polygon, to the radius of the circle. / 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

A eircU being gwen^ two simUar polygons may hefaund^ the one described about 
the circlet md the other inserted in it, tohich shall differ from one another hy 
a space less than any given space. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and the square of D any given space ; a 
polygon may be inscribed in the circle ABC, and a similar polygon describ- 
ed about it, so that the difference between them shall be less than the 
square of JD. 

In the circle ABC apply the straight line AE equal to D, and let AB be 
a fourth part of the circumference of the circle. From the circumference 
AB take away its half, and from the remainder its half, and so on till the 
circumference AF is found less than the circumference AE ^I. 1. Sup.). 
Find the centre G ; draw the diameter AC, as also the straight lines AF 
and FG ; and having bisected the circumference AF in K, join KG, and 
draw HL touching the circle in K, and meeting GA and GF produced in 
H and L ; join CF. 

Because the isosceles triangles HGL and AGF have the common an- 
gle AGF, they are equiangular (6. 6.) and the angles GHK, GAF are 
therefore equal to one another. But the angle GKH, CFA are also eqnal, 
for they are right angles ; therefore the triangles HGK, ACF, are like- 
wise equiangular (4. Cor. 32. 1.). 

And because the arc AF was found by taking from the arc AB its half, 
and from that remainder its half, and so on, AF will be contained a certain 
number of times, exactly, in the arc AB, and therefore it will also be con- 
tained a certain number of times, exactly, in the whole circumference 
ABC ; and the straight line AF is therefore the side of an equilateral poly- 
gon inscribed in the circle ABC. Wherefore also, HL ia the side of an 
equilateral polygon, of the same number of sides, described about ABC (3. 
1. Sup.). Let Uie polygon described about the circle be called M, and me 
polygon inscribed be ctdled N ; then, because these polygons are similar. 
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they are as the squares of the homologous sides HL and AF (3. Corol. 
20. 6.)i that ia» because the triangles HLG, AF6 are similar, as the square 
of HG to the square of AG, that is of GK. But the triangles HGK, ACF 
hare been proyed to be similar, and therefore the square of AC is to the 
square of CF as the polygon M to the polygon N ; and, by conversion, 
the square of AG is to its excess above the squares of CF, that is, to the 
square of AF (47. 1.), as the polygon M to its excess above the polygon 
N. But the square of AC, tnat is, the square described about the circle 
ABC is greater than the equilateral polygon of eight sides described about 
the circle, because it contains that polygon ; and, for the same reason, the 
polygon of eight sides is greater than the polygon of sixteen, and so on ; 
therefore, the square of AC is greater than any polygon described about 
the circle by the continual bisection of the arc AB ; it is therefore greater 
than the polygon M. Now, it has been demonstrated, that the square of 
AC is to Uie square of AF as the polygon M to the difference of the poly- 
gons ; therefore, since the square of AC is greater than M, the square of 
AF is greater than the difference of the polygons (14. 5.). The difference 
of the polygons is therefore less than the square of AF ; but AF is less 
than D ; therefore the difference of the polygons is less than the square of 
D ; that b, than the given space. 

CoR. 1. Because the polygons M and N differ from one another more 
than either of them differs from the circle, the difference between each of 
them and the circle is less than the given space, viz. the square of D. And 
therefore, however small any given space may be, a polygon may be in- 
scribed in the circle, and another described about it, each of which shall 
differ from the circle by a space less than the given space. 

Coji. 2. The space B, which is greater than any polygon that can be 
inscribed in the circle A, and less than any polygon that can be described 
about it, is equal to the circle A. If not, let them be unequal ; and first, 
let B exceed A 1^ the space C. Then, because the polygons described 
abonlthe circle A are all greater than D, by hypothesis ; and because B 
is greater than A by the space C, therefore no polygon can be described 
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about the circle A, but what must exceed it by a space greater than C, 
which is absurd. In the same manner, if B be less than A by the space 
C, it is shown that no polygon can be inscribed in the circle A, but what 
is less than A by a space greater than C, which is also absurd. Therefore, 
A and B are not unequal ; that is, they are equal to one another. 



PROP. V. THEOR. 

The area ofanyeirele is equaltotherectangkeanUnnedbytlusemp4iam$terf 
and a straight line equal to luilftke circumference. 

Let ABC be a circle of which the centre is D, and the diameter AC ; if 
in AC produced there be taken AH equal to half the circumference^ the 
area of the circle is equal to the rectangle contained by DA and AH. 

Let AB be the side of any equilateral polygon inscribed in the circle 
ABC ; bisect the circumference AB in 6, and through G draw EGF 
touching the circle, and meeting DA produced in E, and DB produced in 




F ; EF will be the side of an equilateral polygon described about the cir- 
cle ABC (3. 1. Sup.). In AC produced take AK equal to half the peri- 
meter of the polygon whose side is AB ; and AL equal to half the perime- 
ter of the polygon whose side is EF. Then AK will be less, and Ali 
greater than the straight line AH (Lem. Sup.). Now, because in the 
triangle EDF, DG is drawn perpendicular to the base, the triangle EDF 

22 
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is equal to the rectangle contained by DG and the half of EF (41. 1.) ; and 
as the same is true of all the other equal triangles having their vertices in 
D, which make up the polygon described about the circle ; therefore, the 
whole polygon is equal to the rectangle contained by DG and AL, half the 
perimeter of the polygon (1. 2.), or by DA and AL. But AL is 
greater than AH, therefore the rectangle DA.AL is greater than the rect- 
angle DA.AH ; the rectangle DA.AH is therefore less than the rectangle 
DA.AL, that is, than any polygon described about the circle ABC. 

Again, the triangle ADB is equal to the rectangle contained by DM the 
perpendicular, and one half of the base AB, and it is therefore less than the 
rectangle contained by DG, or DA, and the half of AB And as the same 
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is true of all the other triangles having their vertices in D, which make 
up the inscribed polygon, therefore the whole of the inscribed polygon is 
less than the rectangle contained by DA, and AK half the perimeter of the 
polygon. Now, the rectangle DA.AK is less than DA.AH ; much more, 
therefore, is the polygon whose side is AB less than DA.AH ; and the 
rectangle DA.AH is therefore greater than any polygon inscribed in the 
circle ABC. But the same rectangle DA.AH has been proved to be less 
than any polygon described about &e circle ABC ; therefore the rectangle 
DA.AH is equal to the circle ABC (2. Cor. 4. 1. Sup.). Now DA is the 
semidiameter of the circle ABC, and AH the half of its circumference. 

Cor. 1. Because DA : AH : : DA^ : DA.AH (1. 6.), and because by 
this proposition, DA.AH = the area of the circle, of which DA is the ra- 
dius : therefore, as the radius of any circle to the semicircamference, or as 
the diameter to the whole circumference, so is the square of the radius to 
the area of the circle. 

Cor. 2. Hence a polygon may be described about a circle, the perime- 
ter of which shall exceed the circumference of the circle by a line that is 
less than any given line. Let NO be the given line. Take in NO the 
part NP less than its half, and also than AD, and let a polygon be describ- 
ed about the circle ABC, so that its excess above ABC may be less than 
the square of NP (I. Cor. 4. 1. Sup.). Let the side of this polygon be EF. 
And since, as has been proved, the circle is equal to the rectangle DA.AH, 
and the polygon to the rectangle DA.AL, the excess of the polygon above 
the circle is equal to the rectangle DA.HL ; therefore the rectangle DA. 
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HL i8 less than the square of NP ; and therefore, since DA is greater than 
NP, HL is less than NP, and twice HL less than twice NP, wherefore, 
much more is twice HL less than NO. But HL is the difference between 
half the perimeter of the polygon whose side is EF, and half the circum- 
ference of the circle ; therefore, twice HL is the difference between the 
whole perimeter of the polygon and the whole circumference of the circle 
(5. 5.). The difference, therefore, between the perimeter of the polygon 
and the circumference of the circle is less than the given line NO. 

Cor. 3. Hence, also, a polygon may be inscribed in a circle, such 
that the excess of the circumference above the perimeter of the polygon 
may be less than any given line. This is proved like the preceding. 

PROP. VI. THEOR 

The areas of circles are to one another in the duplicate ratio^ or as the squares 
of their diameters. 

Let ABD and GHL be two circles, of which the diameters are AD and 
GL ; the circle ABD is to the circle GHL as the square of AD to the 
square of GL. 

Let ABCDEF and GHKLMN be two equilateral polygons of the same 
mmiber of sides inscribed in the circles ABD, GHL ; and let Q be such a 





space that the square of AD is to the square of GL as the circle ABD to 
the space Q. Because the polygons ABCDEF and GHKLMN are equi- 
lateral and of the same number of sides, they are similar (2. 1. Sup.)i and 
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tfaair areas are as the squares of the diameters of the circles in which thej 
are inscribed. Therefore AD* : GL» : : polygon ABCDEF : polygon 
GHKLMN; but AD* : GL« : : circle ABD : Q ; and therefore, ABCDEF 

GHKLM : : circle ABD : Q. Now, circle ABD /ABCDEF ; there- 
fore Q/GHKLmN (14. 5.), that is, Q is greater than any polygon in- 
scribed in the circle GHL. 

In the same manner it is demonstrated, that Q is less than any polygon 
described about the circle GHL ; wherefore the space Q is equal to the 
circle GHL (2. Cor. 4. 1. Sup.). Now, by hypothesis, the circle ABD is 
to the space Q as the square of AD to the square of GL ; therefore the 
circle ABD is to the circle GHL as the square of AD to the square of GL. 

CoR. L Hence the circumferences of circles are to one another as 
their diameters. 

Let the straight line X be equal to half the circumference of the circle 
ABD. and the straight line Y to half the circumference of the circle GHL : 



And because the rectangles AO.X and GP.Y are equal to the circles ABD 
and GHL (5. 1. Sup.), therefore AO.X : GP.Y : : AD* : GL* : : AO* : 
GP*; and alternately, AO.X : AO* : : GP.Y : GP* ; whence, because 
rectangles that have equal altitudes are as their bases (1. 6.), X : AO : : 
Y : GP, and again alternately, X : Y : : AO : GP : wherefore, taking the 
doubles of each, the circumference ABD is to the circumference GHL as 
the diameter AD to the diameter GL. 

Cor. 2. The circle that is described upon the side of a right angled 
triangle opposite to the right angle, is equal to the two circles described on 
the other two sides. For the circle described upon SR is to the circle de- 
scribed upon RT as the square of SR to the square of RT ; and the circle 
described upon TS is to the circle described upon RT as the square of ST 
to the square of RT. Wherefore, 
the circles described on SR and on 
ST are to the circle described on RT 
as the squares of SR and of ST to 
the square of RT (24. 5.). But the 
squares of RS and of ST are equal 
to the square of RT (47. 1.) ; there- 
fore the circles described on RS and 
ST are equal to the circle described 
onRT. 

PROP. Vn. THEOR. 

Equiangular parallelograms are to one another as the products of the num- 
bers proportional to their sides. 

Let AC and DF be two equiangular parallelograms, and let M, N, P 
and Q be four numbers, such that AB : BC : : M : N ; AB : DE : : M : 
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P ; and A6 : EF : : M : Q, and therefore ex aequali, BC : EF : : N : Q. 
The parallelogram AC is to the parallelogram DF as MN to PQ. 

LefNP be the product of N into P, and the ratio of MN to PQ will be 
compounded of the ratios (def. 10. 6.) of MN to NP, and NP to PQ. 
But the ratio of MN to NP is the same with tiiat of M to P (15. 5.), be- 






A. B D B 

cause MN and NP are equimultiples of M and P ; and for the same reason, 
the ratio of NP to PQ is the same with that of N to Q ; therefore the ratio 
of MN to PQ is compounded of the ratios of M to P, and of N to Q. Now, 
the ratio of M to P is the same with that of the side AB to the side D£ (by 
Hyp,) ; and the ratio of N to Q the same with that of the side BC to the 
side £F. Therefore, the ratio of MN to PQ is compounded of the ratios 
of AB to DE, and of BC to EF. And the ratio of the parallelogram AC 
to the parallelogram DF is compounded of the same ratios (23. 6.) ; there- 
fore, the parallelogram AC is to the parallelogram DF as MN, the product 
of the numbers M and N, to PQ, the product of the numbers P and Q. 

Cor. 1. Hence, if GH be to KL as the number M to the number N ; 

the square described on GH will be to 

the square described on KL as MM, the G H VL L 

square of the number M to NN, the 
square of the number N. 

Cor. 2. If A, B, C, D, &c. are any lines, and m, n, r, s, &c, numbers 
proportional to them ; viz. A : B : : m : n, A : C : : m : r, A : D : : m : ^ , 
&c. ; and if the rectangle contained by any two of the lines be equal to the 
square of a third line, we product of the numbers proportional to the first 
two, will be equal to the square of the number proportional to the third , 
that is, if A.C=B2, m x r=sii X n, or=n«. 

For by this Prop. A.C : B* :: mXr : n« ; but A.C=B^ therefore mXr 
=n'. Nearly in the same way it may be demonstrated, that whatever is 
the relation between the rectangles contained by these lines, there is the 
same between the products of the numbers proportional to them. 

So also conversely if m and r be numbers proportional to the lines A and 
C ; if also A.CsB^ and if a number n be found such, that n^ssmr, then 
A : B : : m : n. For let A : B : : m : ^, then since m, q, r are proportional 
to A, B, and C, and A.CsB^; therefore, as has just been proved, ^=m 
Xr ; but n^ssqxr, by hypothesb, therefore »*=9*, and n=sq ; wherefore 
A : B : : m : n. 

SCHOLIUM. 
In order to have numbers proportional to any set of magnitudes of the 
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same kind, suppose one of them to be divided into any number m, of equal 
parts, and let H be one of those parts. Let H be found n times in the mag- 
nitude B, r times in C, j times in D, dec, then it is evident that the num- 
bers m, n, r, s are proportional to the magnitudes A, B, C and D. When 
therefore it is said in any of the following propositions, that a line as A=s 
a number m, it is understood that A=m x H, or that A is equal to the given 
magnitude H multiplied by m, and the same is understocd of the other 
magnitudes, B, C, D, and their proportional numbers, H being the common 
measure of all the magnitudes. This common measure is omitted for the 
sake of brevity in the arithmetical expression ; but is always implied,'when 
a line, or other geometrical magnitude, is said to be equal to a number 
Also, when there are fractions in the number to which the magnitude is 
called equal, it is meant that the common measure H is farther subdivided 
into such parts as the numerical fraction indicates. Thus, if A =360.375, 
it is meant that there is a certain magnitude H, such that AB360xH-h 

375 
YqqqX H, or that A is equal to 360 times H, together with 375 of the 

thousandth parts of H. And the same is true in all other cases, where 
numbers are used to express the relations of geometrical magnitudes. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR- 

The perpendicular drawn from the centre of a circle on the chord of any are is a 
mean proportional between half the radius and the Une madeup of the radius 
and theperpendicular drawn from the centre on the chord of double thai are : 
And the chord of' the are is a mean proportional between the diameter and a line 
which is the difference between the radius and the aforesaid perpendicular from 
the centre 

Let ADB be a circle, of which the centre is ; DBE any arc, and DB 
the half of it ; let the chords DE, DB be drawn : as also OF and 06 at 
right angles to DE and DB ; if OF be produced it will meet the circum 
ference m B: let it meet it again in A, and let AO be bisected in H ; OG 
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is a mean proportional between AH and AF ; and BD a mean proportional 
between AB and BF, the excess of the radius aboye CF. 

Join AD ; and because ADB is a right angle, being an angle in a semi- 
circle ; and because CGB is also a right angle, the triangles ABD, CB6 
are equiangular, and, AB : AD : : BC : CO (4. 6.), or alternately, AB : 
BC : : AD : CG ; and therefore, because AB is double of BC, AD is dou- 
ble of CG, and the square of AD therefore equal to four times the squaro 
ofCG. 

But, because ADB is a right angled triangle, and DF a perpendicular 
on AB, AD is a mean proportional between AB and AF (8. 6.), and AD'- 
=:ABJIF (17. 6.), or since AB is =4AH, AD»=4AH.AF. Therefore 
also, because 4CG3=AD^ 4CG3=:4AH.AF, and CG^^AH.AF ; where 
fore CG is a mean proportional between AH and AF, that is, between half 
the radius and the line made up of the radius, and the perpendicular on the 
chord of twice the arc BD. 

Again, it is evident that BD is a mean proportional between AB and BF 
(8. 6.), that is, between thts diameter and the excess of the radius aboye 
the perpendicular, on the chord of twice the arc DB. 



PROP. IX. THEOR.* 

The cireumferenee of a circle exceeds three times the diameter, hy a line less 
than ten of the parts, of which the diameter contains seventy, hut greaUr 
than ten of the parts uJkereof the diameter contains seventy-one. 

Let ABD be a circle, of which the centre is C, and the diameter AB ; 
the circumference is greater than three times AB, by a line less than =jr, or 

=. of AB, but greater than — of AB. 




« In this propontioB, the ehamotar ^- placed after a nnmlHr, aignlLM that fomething is to 
be added to it ; and the eharacter — , on the other hand, signifies that something is to be taken 
away from it. 
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Ib the circle ABD apply the straight line BD eqinl to the radios BC : 
Draw DF perpendicular to BC, and let it meet the circumference again in 
£ ; draw also GG perpendicular to BD : produce BC to A, hiaect AC in 
H) and join CD. 

It is evident^ that the area BD, BE are each oC them oae-sizth of the 
circumference (Cor. 15. 4.\ and that therefore the are DBE is one third of 
the circumference. Wherefore, the line (8. 1. Sup.) GG is a mean pro- 
portional between AH, half the radius, and the line AF. Now because the 
aides BD, DC, uf the triangle BDC are equal, the angles DCF, DBF are 
also equal ; and the angles DFC, DFB being equal, sad the side DF com- 
mon to the triangles DBF, DCF, the base BF is equal to the base CF, and 
BC is bisected in F. 

Therefore, if AC or BCsslOOO, AH=500, CF=500, AF=1500, and 
CG being a mean proportional between AH and AF, CG3s(17. 6.) AH. 
AF=500x 1500=750000; wherefore CG=:866.02544-, because (866. 
0254)2 is less than 750000. Hence also, AC +CG=:1 866.0254+ . 

Now, as CG is the peipendicular drawn from the centre C, on the chord 
of one-sixth of the circumference^ if P = the perpendicular from C on the 
chord of one-twelfth of the circumference, P will be a mean proportional 
between AH (8. 1. Sup.) and AC+CG, and pa=AH (AC+CG)t= 
500 X (1866.0254+) = 933012.7+. Therefore, P = 965.9258+, be- 
cause (965.9258)3 is less than 933012.7. Hence also, AC+P=:1965. 
9258+. 

Again, if Q = the perpendicular drawn from C on the chord of one 
twenty-fourth of the circumference, Q will be a mean proportional between 
AH and AC+P, and Qa=AH (AC+P)=500(1965.9258+)=982962. 
9+ ; and therefore Q=:991.4449+, because (991.4449)^ is less than 
982962.9. Therefore also AC+Q=1991.4449+. 

In like manner, if S be the perpendicular from C on the chord of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference, S^^AH (AC+Q)=500 (1991.4449+) 
=995722.45+ ; and S=997.8589+, because (997.8589)^ is less than 
995722.45. Hence also, AC +8=1 997.8589+. 

Lastly, if T be the perpendicular from C on the chord of one ninety-sixth 
of the circumference, Ta=AH (AC+S)=:500 (1997.8589+) =998929. 
45+, and T=999.46458+. Thus T, the perpendicular on the chord of 
one ninety-sixth of the circumference, is greater than 999.46458 of those 
parts of which the radius contains 1000. 

But by the last proposition, the chord of one ninety-sixth part of the cir- 
cumference is a mean proportional between the diameter and the excess of 
the radius above S, the perpendicular from the centre on the chord of one 
"forty-eighth of the circumference. Therefore, the square of the chord of 
one ninety-sixth of the circumference =AB (AC— S)=2000x(2-1411— ,) 
=4282.2— ; and therefore the chord itself =65.4386—, because (65. 
4386)2 is greater than 4282.2. Now, the chord of one ninety-sixth of the 
circumference, or the side of an equilateral polygon of ninety-six sides in- 
scribed in the circle, being 65.4386—, the perimeter of that polygon will be 
=(65.4386—) 96=6282.1056—. 

Let the perimeter of the circumscribed polygon of the same number of 
sides, be M,then (2. Cor. 2. 1. Sup.)T : AC : : 6282.1056— : M, that is, 
(since T=999.46458+, as already shewn), 
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999.46458+ : 1000 : : 6282.1056— : M ; if then N be sncb, 
that 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056— : N; ex ttquo perturb. 999.46458 
+ : 999.46458 : : N : M ; and, since the first is greater than the second, 
the third is greater than the fourth, or N is greater than M. 

Now, if a fourth proportional be found to 999.46458, 1000 and 6282. 
1056 riz. 6285.461—, then, 

because, 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056 : 6285.461—, 
and as before, 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056- : N ; 
thereibre, 6282.1056 : 6282.1056- : : 6285.461— N, and as the first of 
these proportionals is greater than the second, the tbdrd, viz. 6285 461— - 




is greater than N, the fourth. Put N was proved to be greater than M ; 
much more, therefore, is 6285.461 greater than M, the perimeter of a poly* 
gon of ninety-six sides circumscribed about the circle ; that is, the perime- 
ter of that polygon is less than 6285.461 ; now, the circumference of the 
circle is less than the perimeter of the polygon ; much more, therefore, is it 
less than 6285.461 ; wherefore the circumference of a circle is less than 
6285.461 of thos«) parts of which the radius contains 1000. The circum- 
ference, therefore has to the diameter a less ratio (8. 5.) than 6285.461 has 
to 2000, or than 3142.7305 has to 1000 : but the ratio of 22 to 7 is greater 
than the ratio of 3142.7305 to 1000, therefore the circumference has a less 
ratio to the diameter than 22 has to 7, or the circumference is less than 22 
of the parts of which the diameter contains 7. 

It remains to demonstrate, that the part by which the circumference ex- 
ceeds the diameter is greater than — of the diameter. 

It was before shewn, that 003=750000 ; wherefore 00=866.02545—, 
because (866.02545)^ is greater than 750000 ; therefore AO+OG=1866. 
02545—. 

Now, P being, as before, the perpendicular from the centre on the chord 
of one tweiah of the circumference, P^sAH (AC +00) x-500x(1866. 
02545)— =933012.73— ; and P = 965.92585— , because (965.92585)3 
is greater than 633012.73. Hence also, AG +P= 1965.92585—. 

23 
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Next, as Qss the perpendiculsr drawn from the eenlre on the chord of 
one twenty-fiNirth of the circumference, Q>8 AH (AC+P)8M0x( 1965. 
92585—) rs982962.93— ; and Q « 991.44495—, because (991.44496)3 
is greater than 982962.93. Henee also, AC +Qs 1991.44495—. 

in like manner, as S is ^ perpendicular fiooi C en the chord of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference, S^sAH (AC "|-Q)s500( 1991.44495—) 
=995722/475—, and S=:(997.8d895— ) becsuse (997.85895)3 is greater 
than 995722.475. 

But the square of the chord of the ninety-sixth part of the eircumfefeaoe 
»AB(AC-S)s2000<2.14ia5-i-)»4282.1+>aad the ohoid itself s 
65.4377+ because (65.4377)3 is less than 4282.1 : Now the chord of one 
ninety-sixth part of the circumference being =s 65.4377+, the perimeter 
of a polygon of ninety-six sides inscribed in the circle =(65.4377+ )96= 
6282.01 9+ . But the circumference of the circle is greater than the pe- 
rimeter of the inscribed polygon; therefore the circumference is greater 
than 6282.019, of those parts of which the radius contains 1000 ; or than 
3141.009 of the parts of which the radius contains 500, or the diameter 

contains 1000. Now, 3141.009 has to 1000 a greater ratio than 3+ ~ 

to 1 ; therefore the circumference of the circle has a greater ratio to the 

diameter than 3+ ^rhas to 1 ; that is, the excess of the circumference 

above three times the diameter is greater than ten of those parts of which 
the diameter contains 71 ; and it has already been shewn to be less than 
ten of those of which the diameter contains 70. 

CoR. 1. Hence the diameter of a circle being given, the circumference 
may be foond nearly, by making as 7 to 22, so the given ^meter to a 
fourth propartional, which will be greater than the civeimiferenoe. Aad 

if as 1 to 3 + —, or as 71 or 223, so the given diameter to a fourth pro- 

ponional, this will be nearly equal to ihe circumference, but will be less 
than it. 

Coa. 2. Because the difference between - and — is -^, therefore the 

lines found by these proportionals differ by ^^ of the diameter. There- 
fore the difference of either of them from the circumference must be less 
than the 497th part of the diameter. 

CoR. 3. As 7 to 22, so the square of the radius to the area of the circle 
nearly. 

For it has been shewn, that (L.Cor. 5. 1. Sup.) the diameter of a cir- 
cle is to its circumference as the square of the radius to the area of the 
circle ; but the diameter is to the circumference nearly as 7 to 22, there- 
fore the square of the radius is to the area of the circle nearly in that same 
ratio. 
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SCHOLIUM. 

It 18 evident that the method emple^red is this propositioiit for finding 
Che liouts of the ratio of the circumferaice of the diameter, may be carried 
to a greater degree of exadaees, by finding tlbe perimeter of an inseiibed 
and 1^ a circumscribed polygon of a grealer nnmber of sidoa than 96. The 
manner in which the perunelers of such polygons approach nearer to one 
another, as the number of their sides increases, may be seen from the fi>^ 
lowing Table, which is constructed on the principles explained in the fore- 
going Proposition, and in which the radius is supposed =sl. 



NO. uf Sides 


Perimeter of the 


Perimeter of the 


of the Poly. 


inscribed Poly- 


circumscribed 


gon. 


gon. 


Polygon. 


6 


6.000000 


6.822033— 


12 


6.211657+ 


6.430781 — 


24 


6.265257+ 


6.319320— 


48 


6.278700+ 


6.292173— 


96 


6.282063+ 


6.285430— 


192 


6.282904+ 


6.283747- 


384 


6.283115+ 


6.283327- 


768 


6.283167+ 


6.283221 — 


1536 


6.283180+ 


6.283195- 


3072 


6.283184+ 


6.283188— 


6144 


6.283185+ 


6.283186— 



The part tliat»is wanting in the numbers of the second column, to make 
op the entire perimeter of any of the inscribed polygons, is less than unit 
in the sixth decimal place ; and in like manner, the port by which the 
numbers in the last column exceed the perimeter of any of the circumscrib- 
ed polygons is less than a unit in the sixth decimal place, that is, than 

- of the radius. Also, as the numbers in the second column are 



1 



1000000 

less than the perimeters of the inscribed polygons, they are each of them 
less than the circumference of the circle ; and for the same reason, each of 
those in the third column is greater than the circumference. But when 

the arc of ? of the circumference is bisected ten times, the number of sides 
6 

in the polygon is 6144, and the numbers in the Table differ from one an- 

1 



other only by 



part of the radius, and therefore the perimeters of 



1000000 

the polygons differ by less than that quantity ; and consequently the cir- 
cumference of the circle, which is greater than the least, and less than the 
greatest of these numbers, is determined within less than the millionth 
part of the radius. 

Hence also, if R be the radius of any circle, the circumference is greater 
than Rx 6.283185, or than 2Rx 3.141592, but less than 2Rx 3.141593 ; 
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and these numbers differ from one another only by a millionth part of the 
radius. So also R3-|-3.141592 is less, and R'x 3.141593 greater than the 
area of the circle ; and these numbers differ from one another only by a 
millionth part of the square of the radius. 

In this way, also, the circumference and the area of the circle may be 
found still nearer to the truth ; but neither by this, nor by any other me- 
thod yet known to geometers, can they be exactly determined, though the 
errors of both may be reduced to a less quantity than any that can be as- 
signed. 
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OP THE INTERSECTION OF PLANES. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. A BTRAioHT line M perpendicular or at right angles to a plane, when 
it makes right angles with every straight line which it meets in that 
plane. 

2. A plane is perpendicular to a plane, when the straight lines drawn in 
one of the planes perpendicular to the common section of the two planes, 
are perpendicular to the other plane. 

3. The inclination of a straight line to a piano is the acute angle contained 
by that straight line, and another drawn from the point in which the 
first line meets the plane, to the point in which a perpendicular to the 
plane, drawn from any point of the first line, meets the same jdane. 

4. The angle made by two planes which cut one another, is the angle con- 
tained by two straight lines drawn from any, the same point in the line 
of their common section, at right angles to that line, the one, in the one 
plane, and the other, in the other. Of the two adjacent angles made by 
two lines diawu in ihia manner, that which is acute is also called the in- 
clination of tlie pianos to one another. 

5. Two planes are said to have the same, or a like inclination to one an- 
other, which two other planes have, when the angles of inclination above 
defined are equal to one another. 

6. A straight line is said to be parallel to a plane, when it does not meet 
the plane, though produci^ ever so far. 
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7. Planes are said to be parallel to one another, which do not meet, though 
produced ever so far. 

8. A solid angle is an angle made by the meeting of more than two plane 
angles, which are not in the same plane in one point. 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

One part of a straight hne cannot he in a plans and another part above it. 

If it be possible let AB, part of the straight line ABC, bo in the plane, 
and the part BC above it : and since the 

straight line AB is in the plane, it can be O 

produced in that plane (2. Post. 1.) ; let ^/^ 

it be produced to D : Then ABC and ""^ 

ABD are two straight lines, and they 
have the common segment AB, which is 
impossible (Cor. def. 3. 1.). Therefoie 
ABC is not a straight line. 



\7=^ 



PROP. IL THEOR 

Any tkres straight Unestahich most one another, not in the same pointy are in 

enapikme^ 

Let the three straight lines AB, CD, CB meet one another in the points 
B, C and E ; AB, CD, CB are in one plane. 

Let any plane pass through the straight line 
£B, and let the plaae be turned about EB, pro- 
duced, if necessary, until it pass through the 
point C : Then, because the points E, C are in 
this pUae, the straight line EC is in it (def. 5. 1.) : 
for the same reason, the straight line BC is in 
tho same ; and, by the hypothesis, EB is in it ; 
therefore the three straight lines EC, CB, BE 
are in one plane : but the whole of the lines DC, 
AB, and BC produced, are in the same plane 
with the parts of them EC, EB, BC (1. 2. 
Sup.). Therefore AB, CD, CB, are all in one 
plane. 

Cor. It is manifest, that any two straight lines which cut one another 
aro in one plane : Also, that any three points whaterer are in one plane 
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PROP, III. THEOR. 

IftMmpiaMS cut one another^ their common seetum ua straight Une. 

Let two planes AB, BC cot one another, 
and let B and D be two points in the line of 
their conmon section. From B to D draw the 
straight line BD ; and because the points B 
and D are in the plane AB, the straight line 
BD is in that plane (def. 5. 1.) : for the same 
reason it is in the plane CB ; the straight line 
BD is therefore common to the planes AB 
and BCy or it is the common section of these 
plaaea. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a straight line stand at right angles to each of two straight hnes in the 
point ^ their intersection^ it wiil also be at right imgles to the plane in 
which these lines are. 

Let the strai^ line AB stand at nght angles to each of the straight 
Hnes EF, CD in A, the point of their intersection : AB is also at right an- 
gles to the plane passing through EF, CD. 

Thxeugh A draw any line AG in the 
plane in which are EF and CD ; let G be 
any point in that lino ; draw GH parallel 
to AD ; and make HF=HA, join FG ; and 
when produced let it meet CA in D ; join 
BD, BG, BF. Because GH is parallel to 
AD, and FH=HA ; therefore FG=sGD, 
so diat the line DF is bisected in G. And 
because BAD is a right angle, BD^=AB' 
+AD^ (47. 1.); and for the same reason, 
BF« = AB2+AF2, therefore BD2+BF«= 
2AB2 + AD^ + AF«; and because DF is 
bisected in G (A. 2.), AD2+AF2=2AG2^. „ 
2GF^ therefore BD2+BF*=2AB»+2AG2 ^ I> 

+2GF«. But BD2 + BF«= (A. 2.) 2BG2+2GF«, therefore 2BG«+ 
2GF»=2AB3+2 AG2+2GF* ; and taking 2GF3 from both, 2BGa=r2AB« 
+2AG2, or BG2=AB2+AG2; whence BAG (48. 1.) is a right angle. 
Now AG is any straight line drawn in the plane of the lines AD, AF ; and 
when a straight line is at right angles to any straight line which it meets 
with in a plane, it is at right angles to the plane it8eU'(def. 1. 2. Sup.). AB 
is therefore at right angles to ue plane of the lines AF, AD. 
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PROP. V. THEOR. 

If three straight lines meet all in one pointy and a straight hne stand at right 
angles to each of them in that point ; these three straight Hnesarein ons 
and the same plane. 

Let the straight line AB stand at right angles to each of the straight 
lines BC, BD, BE, in B, the point where they meet ; BC, BD, BE are in 
one and tlie same plane. 

If not, let BD and BE, if possible, be in one plane, and BC be aboye it ; 
and let a plane pass through AB, BC, the common section of which with 
the plane, in which BD and BE are, shall be a straight (3. 2. Sup.) line ; 
let this be BF : therefore the three straight lines AB, BC, BF are all in 
one plane, viz. that which passes through AD, BC ; and because AB 
stands at right angles to each of the straight lines BD, BE, it is also al 
right angles (4. 2. Sup.) to the plane passing 
tluough uem ; and therefore m^es right an- 
gles with every straight line meeting it in that 
plane ; but BF which is in that plane meets it ; 
therefore the angle ABF is a right angle ; but 
the angle ABC, by the hypothesis is also a right 
angle ; therefore the angle ABF is equal to the 
angle ABC, and they are both in the same 
plane, which is impossible : therefore the straight 
line BC is not above the plane in which are BD 
and BE : Wherefore the three straight lines 
BC, BD, BE are in one and the same plane. 




PROP. VL THEOR. 

Two straight lines which are at right angles to the same plane, are parallel to 

one another. 



Let the straight lines AB, CD be at right angles to the 
AB is parallel to CD. 

Let them meet the plane in the points B, D. 
Draw D£ at right angles to DB, in the plane BDE, 
and let E be any point in it : Join AE, AD, EB. 
Because ABE is a right angle, AB«+BE«= (47. 1 .) 
AE^ and because BDE is a right angle, BE^ssBD' 
+DEa; therefore AB^+BD'+DE^rsAEa ; now, 
AB«+BDa=AD», because ABD is a right angle, 
therefore AD^+DE^=zAE^, and ADE is therefore 
a (48. 1.) right angle. Therefore ED is perpendi- 
cular to the three lines BD, DA, DC, whence these 
lines are in one plane (5. 2. Sup.). But AB is in the 
plane in which are BD, DA, because any three 
straight lines, which meet one another, are in one 



plane BDE ; 
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pliae (2. 2. Sup.) : therefore AB, BD, DC are in one plane ; and each of 
the angles ABv, BDC is a right angle ; therefore AB is parallel (Cor. 28. 
l.)toCD. 

PROP. VII. THEOR. 

If two straight Unes he parallel^ and ans of them at right angles to a plane; 
the other is also at right angks to the same plane. 

Let AB, CD be two parallel straight 
lines, and let one of them AB be at 
right angles to a plane ; the other CD 
is at right angles to the same plane. 

For, if CD be not perpendicular to 
the plane to which AB is perpendicular, 
let DG be perpendicular to it. Then 
(6. 2. Sup.) DG is parallel to AB : DG 
and DC therefore are both parallel to 
AB, and are drawn through the same 
point D, which is impossible (11. Ax. 
1.). 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

Two straight Unes which are each of them parallel to the same straight Une, 
though not both in the same plane with it, are parallel to one another. 

Let AB, CD be each of them parallel to EF, and not in the same plane 
with it ; AB shall be parallel to CD. 

In EF take any point G, from which draw, in the plane passing through 
EF, AB, the straight line GH at right angles to EF ; and in the plane 
passing through EF, CD, draw GK at right angles to the saine EF. 
And because EF is perpendicular both to GH and GK, it is perpendicular 
(4. 2. Sup.) to the plane HGK passing through them : and EF is parallel 
to AB ; therefore AB is at right 
angles (7. 2. Sup.) to the plane 
HGK. For the same reason, CD 
is likewise at right angles to the 
plane HGK. Therefore AB, CD 
are each of them at right angles 
to the plane HGK. But if two 
straight lines are at right angles 
to the same plane, they are pual- 
lel (6. 2. Sup.) to one another. Therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

PROP. IX. THEOR. 

If two straight lines meeting one another be parallel to two others that meet one 
another, though not in the same plane with the first two ; the first two and the 
other two shall contain equal angles. 

Let the two straight lines AB, BC which meet one another, be parallel 

24 
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to the two straight linM DE, £F tliat meet one another, aod are nolfn the 
•sme plane with AB, BG. The angle ABC is equal to the angle DEP. 

Take BA, BC, ED, £F all equal to one an- 
other ; and join AD, CF, BE, AC, DF : Because 
BA is equal and parallel to ED, therefore AD is 
(33. 1.) both equal and parallel to BE. For the 
same reason, CF is equal and parallel to BE. 
Therefore AD and CF are each of them equal and 
parallel to BE. But straight lines that are paral- 
lel to the same straight line, though not in the 
same plane with it, are parallel IS. 2. Sup.) to one 
another. Therefore AD is parallel to CF ; and it 
is equal to it, and AC, DF join them towards the 
same parts ; and therefore (33. 1.) AC is equal 
and parallel to DF. And because AB, BC are 
equal to DE, EF, and the base AC to the base 
DF ; the angle ABC is equal (8. 1.) to the angle 
DEF. 




PROP. X. PROB. 



To draw a straight line perpendicular to a plane^fram a given point above it. 

Let A be the given poipt abore the pUne BH, it is required to draw from 
the point A a straight line perpendicular to the plane BH. 

In the plane draw any straight line BC, and from the point A draw (Prop. 
12. 1.) ADpeipendlcular to BC. If then AD be also perpendicular to the 
plane BH, the thing required b already done ; but if it be not, from the 
point D draw (Prop. 11. 1.), in the 
plane BH, the straight line DE at 
righ( angles to BC ; and from the 
point A draw AF perpendiouhur to 
DE ; and through F draw (Prop. 31. 
1.) GH parallel to BC : and because 
BC is at right angles to ED, and DA, 
BC is at right angles (4. 2. Sup.) to 
the plane passing through ED, DA. 
And 6H is parallel to BC ; but if two 
straight lines be parallel, one of which is at right angles to a plane, the 
other shall be at right (7. 2. Sup.) angles to the same plane ; wherefore 
GH IS at nght angles to the plane through ED, DA, and is perpendicular 
(def. 1. 2. Sup.) to every straight Ime meeting it in that plane. But AF, 
which is in the plane through ED, DA, meets it : Therefore GH is per- 
pendicular to AF, and consequently AF is perpendicular to GH ; and AF 
IS also perpendicular to DE : Therefore AF is perpendicular to each of the 
straight lines GH, DE. But if a straight line stands at right angles to 
each of two straight lines in the point of their intersection, it is also at right 
angles to the plane passing through them (4. 2. Sup.). And the plane 
passmg through ED, GH is ^e plane 9H ; therefpr^ AF is parpendjcular 
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to the plane BH ; so that, from the giTen polat A, above the plane BH, 
the straight line AF is drawn perpendicular to that plane. 

Cor. If it be required from a point C in a plane to erect a perpen- 
dicular to that plane, take a point A above the plane, and draw AF per- 
pendicular to the plane ; then, if from C a line be drawn parallel to AF, 
it will be the perpendicular required ; for being parallel to AF it will be 
perpendicular to the same plane to which AF is perpendicular (7. 2. Snp.). 

PROP. XL THEOR. 

JVosi the same point in a plane, there cannot be two eiraight lines at fight 
angles to the plane^ upon the same side of it; And there eanhe but one 
perpendicular to a plane from a point above it. 

For if it be possible, let the two straight lines AC, AB be at right angles 
to a given plane from the same point A in the plane, and upon the same 
side of it ; and let a plane pass through B A, AC ; the common section of 
this plane with the given plane is a straight (3. 2. Sup.) line passin^^ throu^ 
A : Let DAE be their common section : Therefore the straight hues AB, 
AC, DAE are in one plane: And because CA is at right angles to the 
given plane, it makes right angles with every 
straight line meeting it in that plane. But 
DAE, which is in that plane, meets CA : there- 
fore CAE is a right angle. For the same rea- 
son BAE is a right angle. . Wherefore the an- 
gle CAE is equal to the angle BAE ; and 
Uiey are in one plane, which is impossible. 
Also, from a point above a plane, there can be ^ 
but one perpendicular to that plane ; for if there ^ 
could be two, they would be parallel (6. 2. Sup.) to one another, which is 
absurd. 




A. 



IS 



PROP. XIL THEOR. 

Planes to which the same straight line is perpendieularf are paroUei to one 

another. 

Let Ihe straight line AB be perpendicular to 
each of the planes CD, EF : these planes are pa* 
lallel to one another. 

If not, they must meet one another when pro- 
duced, and their common section must be a straight 
line GH, in which take any point K, and join AK, 
BK : Then, because AB is perpendicular to the 
plane EF, it is perpendicular (def. 1. 2. Sup.) to 
the straight line BK which is in that plane, and 
therefore ABK is a right angle. For the same 
reason, BAK is a right angle ; wherefore the two 
angles ABK, BAK of &e triangle ABK are 
equal to two right an^es, which is impossible, 
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(17. 1.): Therefore the planes CD, £F, though produced, do not meet 
one another ; that is, they are pandlel (def. 7. 2. Sup.). 



PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

If two straight lines meeting one another^ he parallel to two straight lines 
which also meet one another ^ hut are not in the same plane with the first 
two : the plane which passes through the first two is parallel to the plane 
passing through the others. 

Let AB| BO, two straight lines meeting one another, be parallel to DE, 
£F that meet one another, but are not in the same plane with AB, BO : 
The planes through AB, BO, and DE, £F shall not meet, though pro- 
duced. 

From the point B draw BG perpendicular (10. 2. Sup.) to the plane 
which passes through DE, EF, and let it meet that plane in G ; and 
through G draw GH parallel to ED (Prop. 31. 1.), and GK parallel to EF : 
And because BG is perpendicular to the plane through DE, EF, it must 
make right angles with every 

straight line meeting it in that ^ 

plane (1. def. 2. Sup.). But ^ 

the straight hues GH, GK in 
that plane meet it: Therefore 
each of the angles BGH, BGK 
is a right angle : And because 
BA is parallel (8. 2. Sup.) to 
GH (for each of them is paral- 
lel to DE), the angles GBA, 
BGH are together equal (29. 
1.) to two right angles: And 
BGH is a right angle ; therefore also GBA is a right angle, and GB per- 
pendicular to BA : For the same reason, GB is perpendicular to BG : 
Since, therefore, the straight line GB stands at right angles to the two 
straight lines BA, BG, that cut one another in B ; GB is perpendicular 
(4. 2. Sup.) to the plane through BA, BC : And it is perpendicular to the 
plane through DE, EF ; therefore BG is perpendicular to each of the 
planes through AB, BC, and DE, EF : But planes to which the same 
straight line is perpendicular, are parallel (12. 2. Sup.) to one another : 
Therefore the plane through AB, BG, is parallel to ths plane through 
DE, EF. 

CoR. It follows from this demonstration, that if a straight lino meet 
two parallel planes, and be perpendicular to one of them, it must be per- 
pendicular to the other also. 
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PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

If two paralUl planes be cut hy another plane^ their common sections with ii 

are parallels. 



Let the parallel planes AB, 
CD, be cut by the plane EFHG, 
and let their common sections with 
it be £F, GH ; £F is parallel to 
GH. 

For the straight lines EF and 
GH are in the same plane, viz. 
EFHG which cuts the planes 
AB and CD; and they do not 
meet though produced; for the 
planes in which they are do not 



r^ 



A>^ 



ineet; therefore EF and GH are parallel (def. 30. !•). 




PROP. XV. THEOR. 

If two parallel plames he eat by a third vlane, they have the same inclination 

to that plane. 

Let AB and CD be two parallel planes, and EH a third plane cutting 
them ; The planes AB and CD are equally inclined to EH. 

Let the straight lines EF and GH bo the common section of the plane 
EH with the two planes AB and CD ; and from K, any point in EF, draw 
in the plane EH the straight line KM at right angles to EF, and let it 
meet GH in L ; draw also KN at right angles to EF in the plane AB : 
and through the straight lines KM, KN, let a plane be made to pass, cut- 
ting the plane CD in the line LO. And because EF and GH are the 
common sections of the plane EH with the two parallel planes AB and 
CD, EF is parallel to GH (14. 2. Sup.). But EF is at right angles to 
the plane that passes through KN and KM (4. 2. Sup.), because it is at 
right angles to the lines KM and KN : therefore GH is also at right an- 
gles to the same plane (7. 2. Sup.), and it is therefore at right angles to 



h^ 



Ka. 



A. 



^ 



.M 



N 



O 



s^ 
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the lines LM, LO which it meets in that plane. Therefore, since LM and 
LO are at right angles to LG, the common section of the two planes CD 
and EH, the angle OLM is the incUnation of the plane CD to the plane 
EH (4 def. 2. Sup.). For the same reason the angle MKN is the mclina- 
tion of the plane AB to the plane EH. But because KN and LO are pa- 
rallel, being the common sections of the parallel planes AB and CD wiA 
a third plane, the interior angle NKM is equal to the exterior angle OLM 
(29. 1.) ; that is, the inclination of the plane AB to the plane EH, is equal 
to the inclination of the plane CD to the same plane EH. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 
If two straigM linesU eui hy paraM phmu, thmf must he cutin the same raho. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD be cut by the parallel planes GH, KL, 
MN, in the pomte A, E, B; C, F, D: 
As AE is to EB, so is CF to FD. 

Join AC, BD, AD, and let AD meet 
the plane KL in the point X ; and join 
EX, XF: Because the two parallel 
planes KL, MN are cut hy the plane 
EBDX, the common sections EX, BD, 
are parallel (14. 2. Sup.). For the same 
reason, because the two paraHel planes 
GH, KLare cut by the plane AXFC, 
the common sections AC, XF are paral- 
lel : And because EX is parallel to BD, 
a side of the triangle ABD, as AE to 
EB, so is (2. 6.) AX to XD. Again, be- 
cause XF is parallel to AC, aside of the 
triangle ADC, AX to XD, so is CF to 
FD : and it was proved that AX is to XD, 
as AE to EB : Therefore (11. 5.), as AE 
to EB, so is CF to FD. 

PROP. XVIL THEOR- 

If a straight line be at right angles to a plane^ every plane which passes through 
that line is at right angles to the first mentioned plane. 

Let the straight line AB be at right angles to the plane CK ; every plane 
which passes through AB is at right angles to the plane CK. 

Let any plane DE pass through AB, and let CE be the common section 
of the planes DE, CK ; take any point F in CE, from which draw FG in 
the plane DE at right angles to CE : And because AB is perpendicidar 
to the plane CK, therefore it is also perpendicular to every straight line 
meeting it in that plane (1. def. 2. Sup.) ; and consequently it is perpen- 
dicular to CE : Wherefore ABF is a right angle ; But GFB is likewise a 
right angle ; therefore AB is parallel (28. 1.) to FG. And AB is at right 
angles to the plane CK : therefore FG is also at right angles tt> the same 
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plane (7. 2. Sup.). But one plane is 
at right angles to another plane when 
the straight lines drawn in one of the 
planes, at right angles to their com- 
mon section, are abo at right angles 
to the other plane (def. 2. 2. Sup.) ; and 
any straight line F6 in the plane DE, 
which is at right angles to C£, the 
common section of the planes, has been 
proved to be perpendicular to the other 
plane CK ; therefore the plane D£ 

is at right angles to the plane CK. In like manner, it may be proved 
that all the pknes which pass through AB are at right angles to ^e plane 
CK. 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If two planes cutting one another be each of them perpendicular to a third plane 
their comtfum section is perpendicular to the same pkme. 

Let the two jdanes AB, BC be each of them perpendicular to a third 
plane, and BD be the common section of the first two ; BD is perpendicular 
to the plane ADC. 

From D. in the plane ADC, draw DE perpen- 
dicular to AD, and DF to DC. Because DE is 
perpendicular to AD, the common section of the 
planes AB and ADC; and because the plane 
AB is at right angles to ADC, DE is at right 
angles to the plane AB (def. 2. 2. Sup.), and there- 
fore also to the straight line BD in that plane 
(def. 1.2. Sup.). For the same reason, DF is at 
right angles to DB. Since BD is therefore at 
right angles to both the lines DE and DF, it is 
at right angles to the plane in which DE and 
DF are, that u, to the plane ADC (4. 2. Sup.). 



B 




PROP. XIX. PROB. 

Two straight Unes not in the same plane being given in position^ to 
straight Une perpendicular to them both. 

Let AB and CD be the given lines, which are not in the same plane ; it 
is required to draw a straight line which shall be perpendicular both to AB 
and CD. 

In AB take any point £, and threugfa E draw EF parallel to CD, and 
let EG be drawn perpendicular to the plana which passes through EB, 
BF (10. 2. Sup.). Through AB and EG let a plane pass, viz. GK, and let 
this plane meet CD in H; firom H draw HK perpendicular to AB ; and 
HK is the line required. Tlumigh H, draw H6 parallel to AB. 
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Then, since HK and G£, which are in the same plane, are both at right 
angles to the straight line AB, they are parallel to one another. And be- 
cause the lines HG, HD are parallel to the lines £B, EF, each to each, 
the plane GHD is parallel to the plane (13. 2. Sup.) BEF ; and therefore 
EG, which is perpendicular to the plane BEF, is perpendicular also to the 
plane (Cor. 13. 2. Sup.) GHD. Therefore HK, which is parallel to GE, 
18 also perpendicular to the plane GHD (7. 2. Sup.), and it is therefore per- 
pendicular to HD (def. 1. 2. Sup.), which is in that plane, and it is also 
perpendicular to AB ; therefore HK is drawn perpendicular to the two 
given Unes, AB and CD. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 



If a solid angle be emUamed by three \ 
greater i 



flee, any two of these angles are 



Let the solid angle at A be contained by the three plane angles BAG, 
CAD, DAB. Any two of them are greater than the third. 

If the angles BAG, CAD, DAB be all equal, it is evident that any two 
of them are greater than the third. But if they are not, let BAG be that 
angle which is not less than either of the other two, and is greater thaa 
one of them, DAB ; and at the point A in the 
straight line AB, make in the plane which 
passes through BA, AC, the angle BAE equal 
(Prop. 23. 1.) to the angle DAB; and make 
AE equal to AD, and through £ draw BEG 
cutting AB, AC in the points B, C, and join 
DB, DC. And because DA is equal to AE, 
and AB is common to the two triangles ABD, 
ABE, and also the angle DAB equal to the 
angle EAB ; therefore the base DB is equal (4. 1.) to the base BE. And 
because BD, DC are greater (20. 1.) than CB, and one of them BD has 
been proved equal to BE, a part of CB, therefore the other DC is greater 
than the remaining part EC. And because DA is equal to AE, and AC 
common, but the base DC greater than the base EC ; therefore the angle 
DAG is greater (25. 1.) than the angle EAG ; and, by the constraction, 
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the an^^e DAB is equal to the angle BAE ; wherefore the angles DAB, 
DAC are together greater than BAE, EAC, that is, than the angle BAG. 
But BAG is not less than either of the angles DAB, DAG ; therefore 
BAG, with either of them, is greater than the other. 

PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

The plane angles tokich contain any solid angle are together less tkanfomr 

right angles. 

Let A be a solid ang e contained by any number of plane angles BAG, 
GAD, DAE, E AF, FAB ; these together are less than four right angles. 
Let the planes which contain the solid angle at A be cut by another 
plane, and let the section of them by that plane be the rectilineal figure 
BGDEF. And because the solid angle at B is contained by three plane 
angles GBA, ABF, FBG, of which any two 
are greater (20. 2. Sup.) than the third, the 
angles GBA, ABF are greater than the an- 
gle FBG : For the same reason, the two 
?lane angles at each of the points G, D, E, 
\ Tiz. the anffles which are at the bases of 
the triangles naving the common vertex A, 
are greater than the third angle at the same 
point, which is one of the angles of the figure 
BGDEF : therefore all the angles at the 
bases of the trian^es are togeUier greater 
than all the angles of the figure: and be- 
cause all the angles of the triangles are to- 
gether equal to twice as many right angles as there are triangles f32. 1.) f 
Uiat is, as there are sides in the figure BGDEF ; and because au Uie an- 
gles of the figure, together with four right angles, are likewise equal to 
twice as many right angles as there are sides in the figure(l cr. 32. l.);there- 
fore all the angles of the triangles are equal to all the angles of the rectili- 
neal figure, together with four right angles. But all the angles at the bases 
of the triangles are greater than all die angles of the rectilineal, as has 
been proved. Wherefore, the remaining an^es of the triangles, viz. those 
at the Tortex, which contain the solid angle at A, are less than four right 
angles. 

Otherwise. 

Let the sum of all the angles at the bases of the triangles asS ; the 
sum of all the angles of the rectilineal figure BGDEF=s^ ; S^e sum of the 
plane angles at AsX, and let Rs a right angle. 

Then, because S-|-X=s twice (32. 1.) as many right angles as there are 
triangles, or as there are sides of the rectilineal figure BGDEF, and as 
2'-|-4R is also equal to twice as many right angles as there are sides of the 
same figure ; therefore S-|-X=S'7-h4R. But because of the three plane 
angles which contain a solid an^e, any two are greater than the third, 

25 
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B/^T; and therefore X/4R ; that is, the sum of the plane angles which 
contain the solid angle at A is less than four right angles. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It is evident, that when any of the angles of the figure BCDEF is ex- 
terior, like the angle at D, in the an- 
nexed figure, the reasoninff in the ^^ 
shove proposition does not hold, be- 
cause the solid angles at the base 
are not all contained by plane an- 
gles, of which two belong to the tri- 
angular planes, having their com- / ^D^ 
mon vertex in A, and the third is an ^^^^ 
interior angle of the rectilineal figure, 

or base. Therefore, it cannot be ^ _ 

concluded that S is necessarily great- B G 

er than S, This proposition, therefore, is subject to a limitation, which is 
farther explained in the notes on this Book. 
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OF THE COMPARISON OF SOLIDS- 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. A Solid is that which has length, breadth, and thicknesa. 

2. Similar solid figures are such as are contained by the same number of 
similar planes similarly situated, and having like inclinations to one an- 
other. 

3. A p3rramid is a solid figure contained by planes that are constituted be- 
twixt one plane and a point above it in which they meet. 

4. A prism is a solid figure contained by plane figures, of which two that 
are opposite are equal, similar, and parallel to one another ; and the 
others are parallelograms. 

5. A parallelopiped is a solid figure contained by six quadrilateral figures, 
i» hereof every opposite two are parallel. 

6. A cube is a solid figure contained by six equal squares. 

7. A sphere is a solid figure described by the revolution of a semicircle 
about a diameter, which remains unmoved. 

8. The axis of a sphere is the fixed straight line about which the semi- 
circle revolves. 

9. The centre of a sphere is the same with that of the semicircle. 

10. The diameter of a sphere is any straight line which passes through 
the centre, and is terminated both ways by the superficies of the sphere. 
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11. A cone is a solid figure described hj the revolution of a right angled 
triangle about one of the sides containing the right angle, which side 
remains fixed. 

12. The axis of a cone is the fixed straight line about which the triangle 
revolves. 

13. The base of a cone is the circle described by that side, containing the 
right angle, which revolves. 

14. A cylinder is a solid figure described by the revolution of a right an- 
gled parallelogram about one of its sides, which remains fixed. 

15. The axis of a cylinder is the fixed straight line about which the panl- 
lelogram revolves. 

16. The bases of a cylinder are the circles described by the two revolving 
opposite sides of the parallelogram. 

17. Similar cones and cylinders are those which have their axes, and the 
diameters of their bases proportionals. 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

If two schds he eonUaned hy the same number of equal and similar planes 
sinJlarly situated^ and if the inelifiation of any two contiguous planes in the 
one solid be the same with the inclination of the two equals and sim^arly 
situated planes in the other, the solids themselves are equal and simHar. 

Let AG and KQ be two solids contained by the same number of equal 
and similar planes, similarly situated so that ^e plane AC is similar and 
equal to the plane KM, the plane AF to the piano KP ; BG to LQ, GD 
to QN, DE to NO, and FH to PR. Let also the inclination of the plane 
AF to the plane AC be the same with that of the plane KP to the plane 
KM, and so of the rest ; the solid KQ is equal and similar to the solid AG. 

Let the solid KQ be applied to the solid AG, so that the bases KM and 



fVD\ 




AC, which are equal and similar, may coincide (8. Ax. 1.), the point N 
coinciding with the point D, K with A, L^ith B, and so on. And be- 
cause. the plane KM coincides with the plane AC, and, by hypothesis, the 
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inclination of KR to KM is the same with the inclination of AH to AC, 
the plane KR will he upon the plane AH, and will coincide with it, because 
they are similar and equal (8. Ax. 1.), and because their equal sides KN 
and AD coincide. And in the same manner it is shewn that the other 
planes of the solid KQ coincide with the other planes of the solid AG, 
each with each : wherefore the solids KQ and AG do wholly coincide, 
and are equal and similar to one another. 



PROP. n. THEOR. 

If a soUd he contained hy sixpianesy two and two of which arepmraUel^ the op* 
posite planes are similar and equal paraUelograms. 

Let the solid CDGH be contained by the parallel planes AC, GF ; BG, 
CE ; FB, AE : its opposite planes are similar and equal parallelograms. 

Because the two parallel planes BG, CE, are cut by the plane AC, their 
common sections AB, CD are parallel (14. 2. Sup.). Again, because the 
two parallel planes BF, AE are cut by the plane AC, their common sec- 
tions AD, BC are parallel (14. 2. Sup.) : and AB is parallel to CD ; there- 
fore AC is a parallelogram. In like manner, it may be proved that each 
of the figures CE, FG, GB, BE, AE is a pa- 
rallelogram ; join AH, DF ; and because AB 
is parallel to DC, and BH to CF ; the two 
straight lines AB, BH, which meet ona an- 
other, are parallel to DC and CF, which meet 
one another ; wherefore, though the first two 
are not in the same plane with the other two, 
they contain equal angles (9. 2. Sup.) ; the 
angle ABH is therefore equal to the angle 
DCF. And because AB, BH, are equal to DC, CF, and the angle ABH 
eqoal to the auj^e DCF ; therefore the base AH is eq^ (4. 1.) to the base 
DF, and the triangle ABH to the triangle DCF : For the same reason, 
the triangle AGH is equal to the triangle DEF : and therefore the paral- 
lelogram BG is equal and similar to the parallelogram CE. In the same 
manner, it may be proved, that the parallelogram AC is equal and similar 
10 the parallelogram GF, and the parallelogram AE to BF. 




PROP. III. THEOR. 



If a soUd paraUelopiped be cut by a plane parallel to two of its opposite planes, 
it wiU oe divided into two soUds, which wiU be to one another as the bases. 

Let the solid paraUelopiped ABCD be eut by the plane EV, which is 
parallel to the opposite planes AR, HD, and mvides the whole into the 
soUds ABFY, EGCD : as the base AEFY to the base EHCF, so is the 
solid ABFY to the solid EGCD. 

Produce AH both ways, and take any number of straight lines HM, 
MN, each equal to EH, and any number AK, KL each equal to E A, -and 
complete the parallelograms LO, KY, HQ, MS, and the solids LP KR. 
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HU, Wr ; then, because the straight lines LK, KA, AE are all equal, and 
also the straight lines KO, AY, EF which make equal angles with LK, 
KA, AE, the parallelograms LO, KY, AF are equal and similar (36. 1. 
ik def. 1.6.): and likewise the parallelograms KX, KB, AG ; as also 
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(2. 3. Sup.) the parallelograms LZ, KP, AR, because they are opposite 
planes. For the same reason, the parallelograms EC, HQ, MS are equal 
^36. 1. & def. 1. 6.); and the parallelograms HG, HI, IN, as also (2. 3. 
Sup.) HD, MU, NT ; therefore three planes of the solid LP, are equd and 
similar to three planes of the solid KR, as also to three planes of the solid 
AV : but the three planes opposite to these three are equal and similar to 
them (2. 3. Sup.) in the several solids ; therefore the solids LP, KR, AY 
are contained by equal and similar planes. And because the planes LZ, 
KP, AR are parallel, and are cut by the plane XY, the inclination of LZ 
to XP is equal to that of KP to PB ; or of AR to BY (15. 2. Sup.) and 
the same is true of the other contiguous planes, therefore the solids LP, 
KR, and AY, are equal to one another (1.3. Sup.). For the same rea* 
son, the three solids, ED, HU, MT are equal to one another ; therefore 
what multiple soever the base LF is of the base AF, the same multiple is 
the solid L Y of the solid AY ; for the same reason, whatever multiple the 
base NF is of the base HF, the same multiple is the solid NY of the solid 
ED : And if the base LF be equal to the base NF, the solid LY is equal 
(1. 3. Sup.) to the solid NV ; and if the base LF be greater than the base 
NF, the solid LY is greater than the solid NY : and if less, less. Since 
then there are four magnitudes, viz. the two bases AF, FH, and the two 
solids AY, ED, and of the base AF and solid AY, the base LF and solid 
LY are any equimultiples whatever ; and of the base FH and solid ED, 
the base FN and solid NY are any equimultiples whatever ; and it has 
been proved, that if the base LF is greater than the base FN, the solid LY 
is greater than the solid NY ; and if equal, equal: and if less, less: There- 
fore (def. 5. 5.) as the base AF is to the base FH, so is the solid AY to 
the solid ED. 



CoR. Because the parallelogram AF is to the parallelogram FH as YF 
to FC (1. 6.), therefore the solid AY is to the solid ED as YF to FC 
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PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a solid paraUelopiped be cut by a plane passing through the diagondsof 
two of the opposite planes, it wiU be cut irUo two e^ual prisms. 

Let AB be a solid parallelepiped, and DE, CP the diagonals of the op- 
posite parallelograms AH, GB, viz. those which are drawn betwixt the 
equal angles in each ; and because CD, FE are each of them parallel to 
G A, though not in the same plane with it, CD, FE are parallel (8. 2. Sup.) ; 
wherefore the diagonals CF, DE are in the plane in which the parallels 
are, and are themselves parallels (14. 2. Sup.) ; 
the plane CDEF cute the solid AB into two 
equal parts. 

Because the triangle CGF is equal (34. 1.) 
to the triangle CBF, and the triangle DAE to 
DHE ; and since the parallelogram CA is equal 
(2. 3. Sup.) and similar to the opposite one BE ; 
and the parallelogram GE to CH : therefore the 
planes which contain the prisms CAE, CBE, 
are equal and simUar, each to each ; and they 
are also equally inclined to one another, because 
the planes AC, EB are parallel, as also AF and 
BD, and they are cut by the plane CE (15. 2. Sup.). Therefore the prism 
CAE is equal to the prism CBE (1.3. Sup.), and the solid AB is cut into 
two equal prisms by the plane CDEF. 

N. B. The insisting straight lines of a paraUelopiped, mentioned in 
the following propositions, are the sides of the parallelograms betwixt the 
base and the plane parallel to it. 




PROP. V. THEOR. 

SoUd paraUelopipeds «poii the same base^ and of the same altitude^ the »»- 
sisttng straight lines of which are terminated in the same straight lines in 
the puine opposite to the base are equal to one another. 

Let the solid parallelepipeds AH, AK be upon the same base AB, and 
of the same altitude, and let their insisting straight linos AF, AG, LM, LN 
be terminated in the same straight line FN, and let the insisting lines CD, 
CE, BH, BK be terminated in the same straight line DK ; the solid AH 
is equal to the solid AK. 

Because CH, CK are parallelograms, CB is equal (34. 1.) to each of 
the opposite sides DH, EK : wherefore DH is equal to EK : add, or take 
away the common part HE ; then DE is equal to HK : Wherefore also 
the triangle CDE is equal (38. ] .) to the triangle BHK : and the parallel- 
ogram DG is equal (36. 1.) to the parallelogram HN. For the same rea- 
son, the triangle AFG is equal to the triangle LMN, and the parallelogram 
CF is equal (2. 3. Sup.) to the parallelogram BM, and CG to BN ; for 
they are opposite. Therefore the planes which contain the prism DAG 
are similar and equal to those which contain the prism HLN, each to each 
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and the contiguous planes are also equally inclined to one another (15. 2. 
Sup.), because that the parallel planes AD and LH, as also A£ and LK 




are cut by the same piane DN : therefore the prisms DAG, HLN are 
equal (1. 3. Sup.). If therefore the prism LNH be taken from the solid, 
of which the baiBO is the parallelogram AB, and FDKN the plane opposite 
to the base ; and if from this same solid there be taken the prism AGD, 
the remaining solid, viz. the parallelopiped AH is equal to the remaining 
paiallelopiped AK. 



PROP. VI. THEOR. 

Solid paraUelopipeds upon the same base, and of iM same dUUude^ the m- 
sisiing straight hnes of which are not terminated in the same straight Unes 
in the plane opposite to the hase^ are equal to one another. 

Let the paraUelopipeds CM, CN, be upon the same base AB, and of the 
same altitude, but their insisting straight lines AF, AG, LM, LN, CD, 
CE, BH, BK, not terminated in the same straight lines ; the solids CM, 
CN are equal to one another. 

Produce FD, MH, and NG, KE, and let them meet one another in the 
poins O, P, Q, R ; and join AO, LP, BQ, CR. Because the planes (def. 
5. 3. Sup.), LBHM and ACDF are parallel, and because the plane LBHM 
is that in which are the parallels LB, MHPQ (def. 5. 3. Sup.), and in which 
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alao is the figure BLPQ ; and because the plane ACDF is that in which 
ftfe the parallels AC, FDOR, and in which also is the figure CAOR ; 
therefore the figures BLPQ, CAOR, are in parallel planes. In like man- 
ner, because the planes ALNG and CBKE are parallel, and the plane 
ALNG is that in which are the parallels AL, OPGN, and in which also 
is the figure ALPO ; and the plane CBKE is that in which are the paral- 
lels CB, RQEK, and in which also is the figure CBQR ; therefore the 
figures ALPO, CBQR, are in parallel planes. But the planes ACBL, 
ORQP are also parallel ; therefore the solid CP is a parallelepiped. Now 
the solid parallelepiped CM is equal (5. 2. Sup.) to the solid parallelepiped 
CP, because they are upon the same base, and their insisting straight lines 
AF, AO, CD, CR ; LM, LP, BH, BQ are terminated in the same straight 
lines FR, MP ; and the solid CP is equal (5. 2. Sup.) to the solid CN ; 
for they are upon the same base ACBL, and their insisting straight lines 
AO, AG, LP, LN ; CR, CE, BQ, BK are terminated in the same straight 
lines ON, RK ; Therefore the solid CM is equal to the solid CN. 



PROP. VII. THEOR. 

Solid paraUelop^pedSf wMeh are upon equal bases^ and of the same aUiiude, 
are equal to one another. 

Let the solid parallelepipeds, AE, CF, be upon equal bases AB, CD, 
and be of the same altitude ; the solid AE is equal to the solid CF. 

Case 1. Let the insisting straight lines be at right angles to the bases 
AB, CD, and let the bases be placed in the same plane, and so as that the 
sides CL, LB, be in a straight line ; therefore the straight line LM, which 
is at right angles to the plane in which the bases are, in the point L, is 
common (11. 2. Sup.) to the two solids AE, CF ; let the other insisting 
lines of the solids be AG, HK, BE ; DF, OP, CN : and first, let the angle 
ALB be equal to the angle CLD ; then AL, LD are in a straight line (14. 
1 .). Produce OD, HB, and let them meet in Q and complete the solid 
purallelopiped LR, the base of which is the parallelogram LQ, and of 
which LM is one of its insisting straight lines : therefore, because the pa- 
rallelogram AB is equal to CD, as the base AB is to the base LQ, so is 
(7. 5.) the base CD to the same LQ : and because the solid parallelepiped 
AR is cut by the plane LMEB, which is parallel to the opposite planes 
AK. DR ; as the base AB is to the base LQ, so is (3. 3. Sup.) the solid 
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A£ to the solid LR : for the same reason because the solid paiallelopiped 
CR is cut by the plane LMFD, which is parallel to the opposite planes 
CP, BR ; as the base CD to the base LQ ; so is the solid CF to the solid 
LR ; but as the base AB to the base LQ, so the base CD to the base LQ, 
as has been proved : therefore as the solid A£ to the solid LR, so is the 
solid CF to the solid LR ; and therefore the solid A£ is equal (9. 5.) to 
the solid CF. 

But let the solid parallelopipeds, SE, CF be upon equal bases SB, CD, 
and be of the same altitude, and let their insisting straight lines be at right 
angles to the bases ; and place the bases SB, CD in the same plane, so 
that CL, LB be in a straignt line ; and let the angles SLB, CLD, be un- 
equal ; the solid SE is also in this case equal to the solid CF. Produce 
DL, TS until they meet in A, and from B draw BH parallel to DA ; and 
let HB, OD produced meet in Q, and com]dete the solids AE, LR : Uiere* 
fore the solid AE, of which the base is the parallelogram LE, and AK the 
plane opposite to it, is equal (5. 3. Sup.) to the solid SE, of which the base 
is LE, and SX the plane opposite ; for they are upon the same base LE, 
and of the same altitude, and their insisting straight lines, viz. LA, LS, 
BH, BT ; MG, MU, £K, EX, are in the same straight lines AT, GX: 
and because the parallelogram AB is equal (35. 1.) to SB, for they are 
upon the same base LB, and between the same parallels LB, AT ; and 
because the base SB is equal to the base CD ; therefore the base AB is 
equal to the base CD : but the angle ALB is equal to the angle CLD : 
therefore, by the first case, the solid AE is equal to the solid CF ; but the 
solid AE is equal to the solid SE, as was demonstrated : therefore the 
solid SE is equal to the solid CF. 

Case 2. If the insisting straight lines AO, HK, BE, LM ; CN, RS, 




DF, OP, be not at right angles to the bases AB, CD ; in this case likewise 
the solid AE is equ^ to the solid CF. Because solid parallelopipeds on 
the same base, and of the same altitude, are equal (6. 3. Sup.), if two solid 
parallelopipeds be constituted on the bases AB and CD of tlie same alti- 
tude with Uie solids AE and CF, and with their insisting lines perpendicu- 
lar to their bases, they will be equal to the solids AE and CF ; and, by the 
first case of this proposition, ihey will be equal to one another ; wherefore, 
the solids AE and CF are also equal. 
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PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

Solid paraUekpip^ds toAicA ham the same alHiudet are to one another as their 

bases. 

Let AB, CD be solid parallelopipeds of the same altitude ; they are to 
one another as their bases ; that is, as the base A£ to the base OF, so is 
the solid AB to the solid CD. 

To the straight line F6 apply the parallelogram FH equal (Cor. Prop. 
45. ] .) to A£, so that the angle FGH be equal to the angle LCG ; and 




complete the solid paraUelopiped 6K upon the base FH, one of whose in- 
sisting lines is FD, whereby the solids CD, GK must be of the same alti- 
tude. Therefore the solid AB is equal (7. 3. Sup.) to the solid GK, be- 
cause they are upon equal bases A£, FH, and are of the same altitude : 
and because the solid paraUelopiped CK is cut by the plane DG which is 
parallel to its opposite planes, Uie base HF is (3. 3. Sup.) to the base FC, 
as the solid HD to the solid DC : But the base HF is equal to the base 
A£, and the solid GK to the solid AB : therefore, as the base AE to the 
base CF, so is the solid AB to the solid CD. 

Cor. 1 . From this it b manifest, that prisms upon triangular bases, and 
of the same altitude, are to one another as their bases. Let the prisms 
BNM, DPG, the bases of which are the triangles AEM, CFG, hare the 
same altitude : complete the parallelograms A£, CF, and the solid paral 
lelopipeds AB, CD, in the first of which let AN, and in the other let CP 
be one of the insisting lines. And because the solid parallelopipeds AB, 
CD have the same altitude, they are to one another as the base AE is to 
the base CF ; wherefore the prisms, which are their halves (4. 3. Sup.) 
are to one another, as the base A£ to the base CF ; that is, as the tnan- 
gle AEM to the triangle CFG. 

CoR. 2. Also a prism and a paraUelopiped, which have the same alti' 
tude, are to one anodier as their bases ; that is, the prism BNM is to the 
paraUelopiped CD as the triangle AEM to the partdlelogram LG. For 
by the last Cor. the prism BNM is to the prism DPG as the triangle AME 
to the triangle CGF, and therefore the prism BNM is to twice the prism 
DPG as the triangle AME to twice the triangle CGF (4. 5.) ; that is, the 

Jmsm BNM is to Uie paraUelopiped CD as the triangle AME to the pand- 
elogram LG. 
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PROP. IX. THEOR. 

Solid paraUelopipeds are to one another in the ratio that is eompoundedrfthe 
ratios of the areas of their hoses, and of their altitudes. 

Let AF and GO be two solid paraUelopipeds, of which the bases are the 
parallelograms AC and GK, and the altitudes, the perpendiculars let hXL 
on the planes of these bases from any point in the opposite planes EF and 
MO ; the solid AF is to the solid GO in a ratio compounded of the ratios 
of the base AC to the base GK, and of the perpendicular on AC, to the 
perpendicular on GK. 

Case 1. When the insisting lines are perpendicular to the bases AC 
and GKi or when the solids are upright. 

In GM, one of the insisting lines of the solid GO, take GQ equal to AE, 
one of the insisting lines of the solid AF, and through Q let a plane pass 
parallel to the plane GK, meeting the other insisting lines of the solid GO 
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in the points R, S and T. It is evident that GS is a solid parallelopiped 
(def. 5. 3. Sup.) and that it has the same altitude with AF, viz. GQ or 
AE. Now the solid AF is to the solid GO in a ratio compounded of the 
ratios of the solid AF to the solid GS (def. 10. 5.), and of the solid GS to 
the solid GO ; but the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GS, is the same 
with that of the base AC to the base GK (8. 3. Sup.), because their alti- 
tudes AE and GQ are equal ; and the ratio of the solid GS to the solid 
GO, is the same with that of GQ to GM (3. 2. Sup.) ; therefore, the ratio 
which is compounded of the ratios of the solid AF to the solid GS, and oi 
the solid GSto the solid GO, is the same with the ratio which is compound- 
ed of the ratios of the base AC to the base GK, and of the altitude AE to 
the altitude GM (F. 5.). But the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO, is 
that which is compounded of the ratios of AF to GS, and of GS to GO ; 
therefore, the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO is compounded of the 
ratios of the base AC to the base GK, and of the altitude AE to the alti- 
tude GM. 

Case 2. When the insisting lines are not peipendicnlar to the bases. 
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Let the parallelograms AC and GK be the bases as before, and let AE 
aad GM be the altitudes of two parallelepipeds Y and Z on these bases. 
Then, if the upright parallelepipeds AF and GO be constituted on the 
bases AC and GK, with the altitudes AE and GM, they will be e()ual to 
the parallelopipeds Y and Z (7. 3. Sup.). Now, the solids AF and GO, 
by the first case, are in the ratio compounded of the ratios of the bases AC 
and GK, and of the altitudes AE and GM ; therefore also the solids Y 
and Z have to one another a ratio that is compounded of the same ratios. 

Cor. 1. Hence, two straight lines may be found having the same ratio 
with the two parallelopipeds AF and GO. To AB, one of the sides of the 
parallelogram AC, apply the parallelogram BY equal to GK, having an 
angle equal to the angle BAD (Prop. 44. 1.) ; and as AE to GM, so let 
A V be to AX (12. 6.), then AD is to AX as the solid AF to the solid GO. 
For the ratio of AD to AX is compounded of the ratios (def. 10. 5.) of AD 
to AV, and of AY to AX ; but the ratio of AD to AY is the same with 
that of the parallelogram AC to the parallelogram BY (1. 6.) or GK ; 
and the ratio of AY to AX is the same with that of AE to GM ; therefore 
the ratio of AD to AX is compounded of the ratios of AC to GK, and of 
AE to GM (E. 5.). But the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO is com- 
pounded of the same ratios ; therefore, as AD to AX, so is the solid AF to 
the solid GO. 

Cor. 2. If AF and GO are two parallelopipeds, and if to AB, to the 
perpendicular from A upon DC, and to the altitude of the parallclopiped 
AF, the numbers L, M, N, be proportional : and if to AB, to GH, to the 
perpendicular from G on LK, and to the altitude of the parallelepiped GO, 
the numbers L, 2, m, n, be proportional ; the solid AF is to the solid GO 
as LxMxN to Ixmxn. 

For it may be proved, as in the 7th of the 1st of the Sup. that Lx M X 
N is to IXmXn in the ratio compounded of the ratio of LxM toZxm, and 
of the ratio of N to It. Now the ratio of L x M to 2 xm is that of the area 
of the parallelogram AC to that of the parallelogram GK ; and the ratio 
of N to n is the ratio of the altitudes of the parallelopipeds, by hypothesis, 
therefore, the ratio ofLxMxNto/xmXnis compounded of the ratio of 
the areas of the bases, and of the ratio of the altitudes of the parallelopipeds 
AF and GO ; and the ratio of the parallelopipeds themselves is shewn, in 
this proposition, to be compounded of the same ratios ; therefore it is the 
same with that of the product L X M X N to the product IxmXn. 

Cor. 3. Hence all prisms are to one another in ihe ratio compounded 
of the ratios of their bases, and of their altitudes. For every prism is 
equal to a parallelepiped of the same altitude with it, and of an equal base 
(2. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.). 

PROP. X. THEOR. 

Solid paralielopipedst wkieh have their bases and altitudes reeiproedlly propor^ 
tianal^ are equal ; and parallelapipeds which are equals have their bases and 
altitudes reciprocally proportional. 

Let AG and KQ be two solid paralleiopipodst of which the bases are 
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AC and KM, and the altitudes AE and KO, and let AC be to KM as KO 
to AE ; the solids AG and KQ are equal. 

As the base AC to the base KM, so let the straight line KO be to the 
straight line S. Then, since AC is to KM as KO to S, and also by hypo- 
thesis, AC to KM as KO to AE, KO has the same ratio to S that it has 
to AE (1 1. 5.) ; wherefore AF is equal to S (9. 6.). But the solid AG is 
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to the solid KQ, in the ratio compmmded of the ratios of AE to KO, and 
of AC to KM (9. 3. Sup.), that is, in the ratio compounded of the ratios of 
AE to KO, and of KO to S. And the ratio of AE to S is also compound- 
ed of the same ratios (def. 10. 5.) ; therefore, the solid AG has to the solid 
KQ the same ratio that AE has to S. But AE was prored to be equal to 
Sy therefore AG is equal to KQ. 

Again, if the solids AG and KQ be equal, the base AC is to the base 
KM as the altitude KO to the altitude AE. Take S, so that AC may be 
to KM as KO to S, and it will be shewn, as was done aboTe, that the solid 
AG is to the solid KQ as AE to S ; now, the solid AG is, by hypothesis, 
equal to the solid KQ : therefore, AE is equal to S ; but, by construction, 
AC is to KM, as KO is to S ; therefore, AC is to KM as KO to AE. 

Cor. In the same manner, it may be demonstrated, that equal prisms 
hare their bases and altitudes reciprocally proportional, and conrersely. 



PROP. XL THEOR. 

Similar soUd paraUelopipeds are to one another in the triplicate ratio of their 

homologous sides. 

Jjet AG, KQ be two similar paraUelopipeds, of which AB and KL are 
two homologous sides ; the ratio of the solid AG to the solid KQ is tripli- 
cate of the ratio of AB to KL. 

Because the solids are similar, the parallelograms AF, KP are similar 
(def. 2. 3. Sup.), as also the parallelograms AH, KR ; therefore, the ratios 
of AB to KL, of AE to KO,and of AD to KN are all equal fdef. 1. 6.). 
But the ratio of the solid AG to the solid KQ is compounded of the ratios 
of AC to KM, and of AE to KO. Now, the ratio of AC to KM, because 
they are equiangular parallelograms, is compounded (23. 6.) of the ratios 
of AB to KL, and of AD to KN. Wherefore, the ratio of AG to KQ is 
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compounded of the three ratios of AB to KL, AD to KN, and AE to KO : 
and the three ratios have ahready been proved to be equal ; therefore, the 
ratio that is compounded of them, viz. the ratio of the solid AG to the solid 
KQ, is triplicate of any of them (def. 13. 5.) : it is therefore triplicate of 
the ratio of AB to KL. 

Cor. 1. Ifas ABtoKL,soKLto«i,andasKLto«i,soiBiiitoii,theii 
AB is to n as the solid AG to the solid KQ. For the ratio of AB to n is 
triplicate of the ratio of AB to KL (def. 12. 5.), and is therefore equal to 
that of the solid AG to the solid KQ. 

Cor. 2. As cubes are similar solids, therefore the cube on AB is to the 
cube on KL in the triplicate ratio of AB to KL, that is in the same ratio 
withthesolid AG, to the solid KQ. Similar solid parallelopipeds are there- 
fore to one another as the cubes on their homologous sides. 

Cor. 3. In the same manner it is proved, that similar prisms are to one 
another in the triplicate ratio, or in the ratioof the cubee of their homolo* 
govs sides. 



PROP. XII. THEOR. 

If two triangularpyramids^ tMeh have equal hoses and alHtudes^ be cut by planes 
thai areparaUel to the bases^ and at equal distances from thmoy the sections 
are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD and EFGH be two pyramids, having equal bases BDC and 
FGH, and equal altitudes, viz. the perpendiculars AQ, and ES drawn from 
A and E upon the planes BDC and FGH : and let them be cut by planes 
parallel to BDC and FGH, and at equal altitudes QR and ST above those 
planes, and let the sections be the triangles KLM, NOP ; KLM and NOP 
are equal to one another. 

Because the plane ABD cuts the parallel planes BDC, KLM, the com- 
mon sections BD and KM are parallel (14. 2. Sup.). For the same rea- 
son, DC and ML are parallel. Since therefore KM and ML are parallel 
to BD and DC, each to each, though not in the same plane with them, the 
angle KLM is equal to the angle BDC (9. 2. Sup.). In like manner the 
other angles of these triangles are proved to be equid ; therefore, the trian- 
gles are equiangular, and consequently similar ; and the same is true of the 
triangles NOP, FGH. 

Now, since the straight Imes ARQ, AKB meet the parallel planes BDC 
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and KML, they are cut by them proportionally (16. 2. Sup.), or QR : RA 
: : BK : KA ; and AQ : AR : : AB : AK (18. 5.), for the same reason, 
ES : ET : : EF : EN ; therefore AB : AK : : EF : EN, because AQ is 
equal to ES, and AR to ET. Again, because the triangles ABC, AKL 
are similar, 

AB : AK : : 6C : KL ; and for the same reason 

EF : EN : : F6 : NO; therefore, 

BC : KL : : FG : NO. And, when four straight lines are propor- 
tionals, the similar figures described on them are proportionals (22. 6.) ; 
therefore the triangle BCD is to the triangle KLM as the trianrie FGH 
to the triangle NOP ; but the triangle BDC, FGH are equal ; Uierefore, 
the triangle KLM is also equal to the triangle NOP (1. 5.). 

CoR. 1. Because it has been shown that the triangle KIjM is similar 
to the base BCD ; therefore, any section of a triangular pyramid parallel 
to the base, is a triangle similar to the base. And in the same manner it is 
shewn, that the sections parallel to the base of a polygonal pjrramid are 
similar to the base. 

Cor. 2. Hence also, in polygonal pyramids of equal bases and altitudes, 
the sections parallel to the bases, and at equal distances from them, are 
equal to one another. 



PROP. Xni. THEOR. 

AseriesofprUmsofihesam^aUUudenui^hedreums 

such that the sum ofthe prisms shaa exceed the pyramid by a solid less than 
any given solid. 

Let ABCD be a pjrramid, and Z* a giren solid ; a series of prisms hav- 
ing all the same altitude, may be circumscribed about the p3rramid ABCD, 
so that their sum shall exceed ABCD, by a solid less than Z. 

* The Mlid Z is not represented in the figan of this, or the following Piopositioo. 
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Let Z be equal to apriam atandingoa the aame baae with the pyramid, 
viz. the triangle BCD, and having for ita altitude the perpendicular dravm 
from a certain point E in the line AC 
npon the plane BCD. It ia evident, that 
C£ multiplied by a certain number m 
will be greater than AC ; divide CA into 
aa many equal parte as there are unita in 
m, and let these be CF, FG, GH, HA, 
each of which will be less than CE. 
Through each of the points F, G, H, let 
planes be made to pass parallel to the 
plane BCD, making with the sides of the 
pyramid the sections FPQ, GRS, HTU, 
which will be all similar to one another, 
and to the base BCD (1. cor. 12. 3. Sup.). 
From the point B draw in the plane of 
the triangle ABC, the suaight line BK 
parallel to CF meeting FP produced in 
K. In like manner, from D draw DL pa- 
rallel to CF, meeting FQ in L : Join KL, 
and it is plain, that the solid KBCDLF 
is a prism (def. 4. 3. Sup.). By the same 
construction, let the prisms PM, RO, TV 
be described. Also, let the straight line IP, which is in the plane of the 
triangle ABC, be produced till it meet BC in h ; and let the line MQ be 
produced till it meet DC in g : Join hg ; then hC gQFP is a prism, and is 
equal to the prism PM (1. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.). In the same manner is describ- 
ed the prism mS equal to the prism RO, and the prism qU equal to the 
prism TV. The sum, therefore, of all the inscribed prisms hQ, mS, and 
qU is equal to the sum of the prisms PM, RO and TV, that is, to the sum 
of all the circumscribed prisms except the prism BL ; wherefore, BL is the 
excess of the prism circumscribed about the pyramid ABCD above the 
prisms inscribed within it. But the prism BL is less than the prism which 
nas the triangle BCD for its base, and for its altitude the perpendicular 
from E upon the plane BCD ; and the prism which has BCD for its base, 
and the perpendicular from £ for its altitude, is by hypothesis equal to the 
given solid Z ; therefore the excess of the circumscribed, above the inscrib- 
ed prisms, is less than the given solid Z. But the excess of the circum- 
scribed prisms above the inscribed is greater than their excess above the 
P3rramia ABCD, because ABCD is greater than the sum of the inscribed 
prisms. Much more, therefore, is the excess of the circumscribed prisms 
above the pyramid, less than the solid Z. A series of prisms of the same 
altitude has therefore been circumscribed about the pyramid ABCD, ex- 
ceeding it by a solid less than the given solid Z. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR 

Pyramids that haw equal hoses and aUUudes an equal to one another. 

Let ABCD, EFGH, be two pyramids that have equal baaes BCD, FOH 
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^d tlM eqnd idtituMi, vi». tii^ p«qietfANi«iafB drawn (tmn tin VerticeB A 
«nd E u^km tike pUundB BCD» FGfl s tbB {TfrtiiBid ABGD is eqnal Id tk^ 
P3rTamid EF6H. 

If they axe not equal, let the pylnatiiid EF6H «1Bceed th6 pyrateid ABCD 
by the aolid Z. Then, a series of prnms of tii« same aMtilde may be de 
scribed abbut^e pyramid ABCD uat sbidl exceed it, by li solid less Uran 
Z (13. 3. Sup.) ; let tliese be the pritMm that hard for their baoes the liian- 
gles BCD, NQU OlRI, PSM. Divide EH int6 the same number of equal 
parts int6 which AD is divided, viz. HT, TU, UY, VE, and through the 




points T» IT and V,let the sections TZW, TJJrX, Y <»Y be made paraael 
to the base FG'H. The section NQL is equal to the section WZT (12. 
3. Si^).) ; as also OKI to XZV, and PSM to Y4>Y ; and therefore also the 
prisms that stand upon the equal sections are equal (1 . Cor. 8. 3. Sup.), 
that is, Uie prism which stands on the base BCD* and which is between 
the planes BCD and NQL, is equal to the prism which stands on the base 
FGH, and which as between the planes FGH and WZT ; and so of the 
rest, beganse they have the same altitude : wherefore, the sum of all the 
prisms described about the pyramid ABCD is equal to Uie sum of all those 
described about the pyramid EFGH. But the excess of the jpnsma de- 
scribed about the pyramid ABCD above the pyramid ABCD<is less than 
Z{13. d. Sup.); and therefore, the excess of the prism described about 
the (pyramid EFGH above the pyramid ABCD is also less than 2. But 
the excess of the pyramid EFGH above the pyramid ABCD is equal to 
Z, by hypothesis, therefore, the pyramid EFGH exceeds the pyramid 
ABCD, more than the prisms described about EFGH exceeds the same 
pjrramid ABCD. The pyramid EFGH is therefore greater than the sum 
of the ^[oisms described about it, which is uqpossible. The OTramids 
ABCD, EFGH therefore, sre not unequal, that is, they are equsl to ono 
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PROP. XY. THEOH. 

Ef^er^grism having a triangular hose mef^ be divided into tnrse pyratmd^ thai 
have triangular bases ^ and thaS ate equal to at^ther. 

Let there be a prism of which the ba«e is the triangle ABC, ^d )et 
D^F be the triangle opposite the base : The prisin ABCD£}]f may be 
diyided into three equal pyramids having triangular bases. 

Join A£, EC, QD ; and because ABED is a parallelogram, of whiph 
Afl i^ the diameter, (he triangle ADE is equal 
(34. 1.) to the triangle ABE : therefore the py- 
raaiid of which tl^e base is the triangle ADE, 
and vertex the point C,is equal (14. 3. Sup.) to 
the pyramid, of which the base is the triangle 
ABE, and vertex the point C. But the pyra-: 
mid of which the base is the triangle ApE, and 
vertex the point C, that is, the pyn^fnid AQCE 
is equal to the pyramid DEFC (14 3. Sup.), 
for they have equal bases, viz. thp triangles 
ABC, DEF, and the same altitude, viz. the al- 
titude of the prism ABCDEF. Therefore the 
three pyramids ADEC, AB^C, pFEC firys 
equal to one another. But the pyramids ADEC, 
ABEC, DFEC mal^e up the wl^plp P'i^P^ 
ABCDEF ; therefore, the prism ABCD£^ is 
divided into three equal pyramids. 

Cob. 1. From this it is mauffest, that every pyr^ipiil is t|i^ thini piurt 
of a prism which has the same base, and th/s paints a)Utu4lEi wiib i^ • iqr if 
the base of the prism be any other figure than a triangle, it may be divided 
into prisms having triangular bases. 

Cor. 2. Pyramids of equal ^titudes are }q one another as their bases ; 
because the prisms upon the same bases, ^ (of the safne alUtude, are (1. 
Cor. 8.3. Sup.) tq one anothisr ^ iheif bases. 

PROP. XVI. TH^OR. 

If from anp ppint in the dreup^eren^ of the hfue of a ^hni^^ a straight 
one he drqwj^ perpeifdfeular tp the plfme of tf^ hase^ ii wM b^ v^koUy in the 
e^Hndrie sujperfiaes. 

Let ABCD be p, cylinder of which the base is fhe circlp A£B, DFC 
the circle opposite to the base, and G^ th^ i^s ; from E, any point in the 
circumference ABB, let EF \» dr^wn perpeodicutar to the plane of the 
circle AEB : the straight line EF is' in the superficjes of the Cylinder. 

Let F be the point in which EF meets the plane DFC opposite to the 
Ime; join EG and FH ^ and let ^G^D be the re<:tfHffgl9 (^4* ^^ ^* 
Su^.) by the revolution fff wiuch the cyUuilJpf 4^ v^ ^ 4?P^^- 
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Now, because GH is at right angles to GA, 
the straight line, which by its revolution des- 
cribes the circle AEB, it is at right angles to 
all the straight lines in the plane of that circle 
which meet it in G, and it is therefore at right 
angles to the plane of the circle AEB. But 
EF is at right angles to the same plane; there- 
fore, EF and GH are parallel (6. 2. Sup.) and 
in the same plane. And since the plane through 
GH and EF cuts the parallel planes AEB, 
DFC, in the straight lines EG and FH, EG is 
parallel to FH (14. 2. Sup.). The figure 
EGHF is therefore a parallelogram, and it has 
the angle EGH a right angle, therefore it is a 
rectangle, and is equal to the rectangle AH, 
because EG is equal to AG. Therefore, when 
in the revolution of the rectangle AH, the straight line AG coincides with 
EG, the two rectangles AH and EH will coincide, and the straight line 
AD will coincide wiUi the straight line EF. But AD is always in the 
superficies of the cylinder, for it describes that superficies ; therefore, EF 
is also in the superficies of the cylinder. 




PROP. XVn. THEOR. 

A cylinder and a peardUelopiped having equal bases and aJtUudeSt are equal to 

one another. 

Let ABCD be a cylinder, and EF a parallelepiped having equal bases, 
viz. the circle AGB and the parallelogxum EH, and havingalso equsl al- 
titudes ; the cylinder ABCD is equal to the parallelopiped EF. 




If not, let them be unequal ; and first, let the cylinder be less than iho 
parallelopiped £F ; and from the parallelopiped EF let there be cut ofif a 
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put £Q b7 a plane PQ parallel to NF, equal to the cylinder ABCD. In 
Uie circle A6B inscribe the polygon A6KBLM that shall differ from the 
circle by a space less than the pitfallelogram PH (Cor. 1. 4. 1. Sup.), and 
cut off from the parallelogram £H, a- part OR equal to the polygon 
AGKBLM. The point R will fall between P and N. On the polygon 
AGKBLM let an upright prism AGBCD be constituted of the same Mr 
tnde with the cylinder, which will therefore be less than the cylinder, be* 
cause it is within it (16. 3. Sup.) ; and if through the point R a plane RS 
parallel to NF be made to pass, it will cut off the paraUelopiped £S equal 
(2. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.) to the prism AGBC, because its base is equal to that 
of the prism, and its altitude is the same. But the prism AGBC is less 
than the cylinder ABCD, and the cylinder ABCD is equal to the parallel- 
opiped EQ, by hypothesis ; therefore, £S is less than £Q, and it is also 
greater, which is impossible. The cylinder ABCD, therefore, is not less 
than the parallelopiped EF ; and in the same manner, it may be shewn 
not to be greater than EF. 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If a cone and cylinder have the same base and the same Mtude^ the cane is the 
third part of the cylinder. 

Let the cone ABCD, and the cylinder BFKG haTe the same base, viz. 
the circle BCD, and the same tdtitude, viz. the perpendicular from the 

Soint A upon the plane BCD, the cone ABCD is the third part of the cylin- 
er BFKG. 
If not, let the cone ABCD be the third part of another cylinder LMNO, 
kaving the same altitude with the cylinder BFKG, bat let the bases BCD 
and LIM be unequal ; and first, let BCD be greater than LIM. 






Then, because the circle BCD is greater than the circle LIM, a pol3rgon 
may be inscribed in BCD, that shall differ from it less than LIM does U. 
1. Sup.), and which, therefore, will be greater than LIM. liet this be Uie 
polygon BECFD ; and upon BECFD, let there be constituted the pyra- 
mid ABECFD, and the prism BCFKHG. 
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Beoauae the polygon BECFD i» greater tliui the circle LIM, the prkm 
BCPKH6 is greater than the cylinder LMNO, for they haTe the same 
altitude, Hut the prism has the greater base. But the pyramid ABECFD 
is the third part of the prism (15. 3. Sup.) BCFKHO, Uierefore it is great* 
er than the third part of the cylinder LMNO. Now, the cone ABECFD 
is, by hypothesis, the third part of the cylinder LMNO, therefore the pyra- 
mid ABECFD is greater than the eone ABCD, and it is also less, because 
it is inscribed in the cone, which is impossible. Therefore, the cone ABCD 
is not less than the third part of the cylinder BFKG : And in the same 
manner, by circumscribing a polygon about the circle BCD, it may be 
shewn that the cone ABCD is not greater than the third part of the cylin- 
der BFKG ; therefore, it is equal to the third part of that cylinder. 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

If a hemisphere and a cone have equal hoses and aUUudes^ a series of cylinders 
may he inscrihed in the hemisphere, and another seriesmay be descriied about 
the coney having all the same altitudes with one another, and such that their 
siim shall differ from the sum of the hemisphere^ and the cone, by a solid 
less than any given solid' 

Let ADB be a semicircle of which the centre is C, and lot CD be at right 
angles to AB ; let DB and DA be squares described on DC, draw CE, 
and let the figure thus constructed rerolve about DC : then, the sector 
BCD, which is the half of the semicircle ADB, will describe a hemisphere 
having C for its centre (7 def. 3. Sup.), and the triangle CDE will describe 
a eone, having its vertex to C, and having for its base the circle (11. def. 
3. Sup.) described by DE, equal to that desciibed by BO, which is the base 
of the hemisphere. Let W be any nven solid. A series of cylinders may 
be inscribed in the hemisphere ADB, and another described about the cone 
ECI, so that their sum shall differ from the sum of the hemisphere and 
the cone, by a solid less than the solid W. 

Upon the base of the hemisphere let a cylinder be constituted equal to 
W, and let its altitude be CX. Divide CD into such a number of equal 
parts, that eaph of them shall be less than CX ; let these be CH, HG, GF, 
and FD. Through the points F, G, H, draw FN, GO, HP parallel to 
CB, meeting the circle in the points K, L and M ; and the straight line 
CE in the points Q, R and S. From the poixits K, L, M draw Kf, Lg, 
Mh, perpendiculax to GO, HP and CB ; and (rom Q, ^, an4 S, draw Qq, 
Rr, Ss, perpendiculai to the same lines. It is evident, that die figure bein^ 
thus constructed, if the whole revolve about CD, the rectangles Ff, Gg, Hh 
will describe cylinders (14. def. 3. Sup.) that will be circ^ipspribed by the 
hemispheres BDA ; and the rectangles DN, Fq, Gr, Hs, will also describe 
cylinders that will circumscribe the cone ICE. Now, it may be demon- 
strated, as was done of the prisms inscribed in a pyramid (13. 3. Sup.), 
tbfO, the smn of all the «ylinders described within the hemisphere, is ^ex- 
oaeded by the hemisphere by a sohd lesp than the cylinder generated by 
the rectangle HB, that is, by a solid less dian W, for the cylinder genenae4 
by HB is less than W. In the same manner, it may be demonstrated, 
that the stun of the cylinders cir^vwspnbjng th(9 pope jtpE i^ |[reater t}ian 
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the cone by a solid less than the cylinder generated by the rectangle DN, 
that is, by a solid less than W. Therefore, since the sum of die cylinders 
inscribed in the hemisphere, together with a solid less than W, is equal to 
the hemisphere ; and, since the sum of the cylinders described about the 
cone is equal to the cone together with a solid less than W ; adding equals 
to equals, the sum of all these cylinders, together with a solid less than W, 
is equal to the sum of the hemisphere and the cone together with a solid 
less than Ws Therefore, the. difference between the whole of the cylin- 
ders and the sum of the bemisphere and the cone, is equal to the difference 
of two aolida, which are each of them less than W ; but this difference 
must also be less thaa W, therefore the difference between 4he two series 
of cylinders dnd the sum of the hemisphere and cone is less than the giyen 
solid W. 



PROP. XX. THEOR. 

7^ AMM tJings bmng suoposed as in the last proposition^ the sum of aU the 
cylinders inscribed in toe hemispkere^ and described about the cone, is equal 
to a cylinder, having the same hose and aktktde wiih the hemisphere. 

Let the finire BCD be constructed as befm<e, and 'supposed to reyolv« 
about CD ; die cylinders insotibed in the hemispbere, that is, the cylinders 
described by the revolutioa of the rectangles Hh, 6g, Ff, together with 
those described about the cone, that is, the cylindcirs described by tb& revo- 
lution of the rectangles Ha, Or, F^ and DN ane eqwd to the cylinder de- 
scribed by the revolution of the rectangle BD. 

Let L be the point in which GK) meets the circle ABD, then, because 
CGL is a right angle if CL be joined, the circles described with the dis- 
tances CG and GL are equal to the circle described with the distance CL 
(2. Cjr. 6. 1 Sup.) or GO ; now, CG -b equal to 6R, iwcinie CD is equal 
to DE, and therefore also, the circles described with the distance GR and 
GL are together equal to the circle described with the distance GO, that 
is, the circles described by the revolution of GR and GL about the point 
G, are together equal to Uie circle described by the revolution of GO abont 
the same point G ; therefore also, the cylinders that stand upon the two 
first of these circles, having the common altitudes GH, are equal to the 
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cylinder which stands on the remaining circle, and which has the same 
altitude 6H. The cylinders described by the revolution of the rectangles 
Gg, and Gr are therefore equal to the cylinder described by the rectangle 
GP. And as the same may be shewn of all the rest, therefore the cyUn- 
ders described by the rectangles Hh, Gg, Ff, and by the rectangles Hs, Gr, 
Fq, DN, are together equal to the cylinder described by BD, that is, to the 
cylinder baring the same base and altitude Mrith the hemisphere. 

PROP. XXL THEOR. 
Every sphere is two-thirds of the eireumseribing cylinder. 

Let the figure be constructed as in the two last propositions, and if the 
hemisphere described by BDC be not equal to two-thirds of Uie cylinder 
described by BO, let it be greater by the solid W. Then, as the cone de- 
scribed by CDE is one-third of the cylinder (18. 3. Sup.) described by BD, 
the cone and the hemisphere together will exceed the cylinder by W. But 




that cylinder is equal to the sum of all the cylmders described by the rect- 
angles Hh, Gg, Ff, Hs, Gr, Fq, DN (20. 3. Sup.) ; therefore the hemisphere 
and the cone added together exceed the sum of all these cylinders by the 
given solid W, which is absurd ; for it has been shewn (19. 3. Sup.), that 
the hemisphere and the cone together differ from the sum of the cylinders 
by a solid less than W. The hemisphere is therefore equal to two-tbirds 
of the cylinder described by the rectangle BD ; and therefore the whole 
sphere is equal to two-thirds of the cylinder described by twice the rectan- 
gle BD, that is, to two-thirds of the circumscribing cylinder. 
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OF 



PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 



Triqonometrt is the application of Arithraetic to Geometry : or, more 
precisely, it is the application of number to express the relations of the sides 
and angles of triangles to one another. It therefore necessarily supposes 
the elementary operations of arithmetic to be understood, and it borrows 
from that science several of the signs or characters which peculiarly be- 
long to it. 

The elements of Plane Trigonometry, as laid down here, are divided into 
three sections : the first explains the principles ; the second delivers the 
rules of calculation ; the third contains the construction of trigonometrical 
tables, together with the investigation of some theorems, useful lof extend* 
ing trigonometry to the solution of the more difficult problems. 



SECTION I. 



LEMMA I. 

An angh at the eefOre of a dreU is to four right angles as the are on which 
it stands is to the whole circumference. 

Let ABC be an angle at the centre of the circle ACF, standing on the 
circumference AC : the angle ABC is to four right angles as the aro AG 
U> the whole circumference ACF. 

Produce AB till it meet the circle 
in £, and draw DBF perpendicular to 
AE. 

Then, because ABC, ABD are two 
angles at the centre of the circle ACF, 
the angle ABC is to the angle ABD as 
the arc AC to the arc AD, (33. 6.) ; 
and therefore also, the angle ABC is to 
four times the angle ABD as the aro 
AC to four times the arc AD (4. 5.). 

But ABD is a right angle, and there- 
tom four times the arc AD is equal to 
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the whole circumference ACF ; therefore the angle ABC is to four right 
angles as the arc AC to the whole circumference ACF. 

CoR. Equal angles at the centres of different circles stand on arcs which 
hare the same ratio to their circumferences. For, if the angle ABC, at 
the centre of the circles ACE, GHK, stand on the arcs AC, GH, AC is 
to the whole circumference of the circle ACE, as the angle ABC to four 
right angles ; and the arc HG is to the whole circumference of the circle 
GHK in the same ratio. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1 . If two straight lines intersect one another in the centre of a circle, the 
arc of ihe circumference intercepted between them is called the Measun 
of the an^e which they contain. Thus the arc AC is the measure of 
the angle ABC. 

2. If the circumference of a circle be divided into 360 equal parts, each of 
these parts is called a Degree ; and if a degree be divided into 60 equal 
parts, each of these is called a Minute ; and if a minute be divided into 
60 equal parts, each of them is called a Second, and so on. And as many 
degrees, minutes, seconds, &c. as are iu any arc, so many degrees, mi- 
nutes, seconds, ^c. are said to be in the angle measured by thex arc. 

Cor. 1. Any arc is to the whole circumference of which it is a part, as 
the number of degrees, and parts of a degree contained in it is to the 
number 360. And any angle is to four right angles as the number of 
degrees and parts of a degree in the arc, which is the measure of that 
angle, is to 360. 

Cor. 2. Hence also, ihe arcs which measure the same angle, whatever 
be the radii with which they are described, contain the same number of 
degrees, and parts of a degree. For the number of degrees and parts of 
a degree contained in each of these arcs has the same ratio to the num- 
ber 360, that the angle which they measure has to four right anises 
(Cor. Lem. 1.). 

The degrees, minu^s, seconds. Sec. contained in any arc or angle, are 
usually written as in this example, 49^. 36'. 24''. 42'" ; that is, 49 de- 
grees, 36 minutes, 24 seconds, and 42 thirds. 

3. Two angles, which are together equal to two right angles, or two arcs 
which are together equal to a semicircle, are culed the Supplements of 
one another. 

4. A straight line CD drawn through C, one of the extremities of the arc 
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AC, perpendicular to the diameter 
passing throagh the other extremity 
A, is called the Sine of the arc AC, 
or of the angle ABC, of which AC 
is the measure. 

Cor. 1. The sine of a quadrant, or of 
a right angle, is equal to the radius. 

Cor. 2. The sine of an arc is half the 
chord of twice that arc : this is evi- 
dent by producing the sine of any 
arc till it cut the circumference. 




5. The segment DA of the diameter passing through A, one extremity of 
the arc AC, between the sine CD and the point A, is called the Versed 
sine of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC. 

6. A straight line AE touching the circle at A, one extremity of the arc 
AC, and meeting the diameter BC, which passes through C the other 
extremity, is called the Tangent of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC 

CoR. The tangent of half a right angle b equal to the radius. 

7. The straight line BE, between the centre and the extremity of the tan- 
gent AE is called the Secant of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC. 

CoR. to Def. 4, 6, 7, the sine, tangent and secant of any an^le ABC, are 
likewise the sine, tangent, and secant of its supplement CfiF. 

It is manifest, from Def. 4. that CD is the sine of the angle CBF. Let 
CB be produced till it meet the circle again in I ; and it is also mani- 
fest, that AE is the tangent, and BE the secant, of the angle ABI, or 
CBF, from Def. 6. 7. 

Cor. to Def. 4, 5, 6, 7. The sine, versed sine, tangent, and secant of an 
arc, which is the measure of any gi- 
ven angle ABC, is to the sine, versed 
sine, tangent and secant, of any other 
arc which is the measure of the same 
angle, as the radius of the first arc is 
to the radius of the second. 



J^t AC, MN be measures of the angle 
ABC, according to Def. 1. ; CD the 
sine, DA the versed sine. AE the 




OMD 



tangent, and BE the secant of the arc AC, according to Def. 4, 5, 6, 7 , 
NO the sine, OM the versed sine, MP the tangent, and BP the secant 
of the arc MN. according to the same definitions. Since CD, NO, AE, 
MP are parallel, CD : NO : : rad. CB : rad. NB, and AE : MP : : rad. 
AB : rad. BM, also BE : BP : : AB : BM ; hkewise because BC : BD 
: : BN : BO, that is, BA : BD : : BM : BO, by conversion and alterna- 
tion, AD : MO : : AB : MB. Hence the corollary is manifest. And 
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therefore, if tables be constructed, exhibiting in numbera the sinesy tan- 
gents, secants, and versed sines of certain angles to a given radius, they 
will exhibit the ratios of the sines, tangents, &c. of the same angles to 
any radius whatsoever. 
In such tables, which are caUed Trigonometrical Tables, the radios is 
either supposed 1, or some in the series 10, 100, 1000, Sec, The use 
and construction of these tables are about to be explained. 

8. The difference between any angle 
and a right angle, or between any 
arc and a quadrant, is called the 
Complement of that angle, or of that 
arc. Thus, if BH be perpendicular 
to AB, the angle CBH is the com- 
plement of the angle ABC, and the 
arc HC the complement of AC ; 
also, the complement of the obtuse 
angle FBC is the angle HBC, its 
excess above a right angle ; and 
the complement of the arc FC is 
HC. 

9. The sine, tangent, or secant of the complement of any angle is called 
the Cosine, Cotangent, or Cosecant of that angle. Thus, let CL or DB, 
which is equal to CL, be the sine of the angle CBH ; HK the tangent, 
and BK the secant of the same angle : CL or BD is the cosine, HK the 
cotangent, and BK the cosecant of the angle ABC. 

CoR. 1. The radius is a mean proportional between the tangent and the 
cotangent of any angle ABC ; that is, tan. ABC X cot ABC=R2. 

For, since HK, BA are parallel, the angles HKB, ABC are equal, and 
KHB, BAE are right angles ; therefore the triangles BAE, KHB are 
similar, and therefore AE is to AB, as BH or BA to HK. 

CoR. 2. The radius is a mean proportional between the cosine and se- 
cant of any angle ABC ; or 
cos, ABC X sec. ABC=R*. 

Since CD, AE are parallel, BD is to BC or BA, as BA to BE. 




PROP. I. 

In a right angled plane triangle, as the hypotenuse to either of the sides, so 
the radius to the sine of the angle opposite to that side ; and as either of the 
sides is to the other side, so is the radius to the tangent of the angle oppo' 
site to that side. 

Let ABC be a right angled plane triangle, of which BC is the hypote- 
nuse. From the centre C, with any radius CD, describe the arc DE ; 
draw DF at right angles to CE, and from E draw EG touching the circle 
in E, and meeting CB in G ; DF is the sine, and EG the tangent of the 
arc DE, or of the angle C. 
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The two triangles DFG, BAG, are equiangular, because the an^^es 
DFG, BAG are right angles, and the 
angle at G is common. Therefore, 
CB : BA : : GD : DF ; but GD is 
the radius, and DF the sine of the 
angle G, (Def. 4.) ; therefore GB : 
BA : : R : sin. C. 

Also, because EG touches the cir- 
cle in £, GEO is a right angle, and 
therefore equal to the angle BAG; 
and since the angle at G is common 
to the triangles GBA, GGE, these triangles are equiangular, wherefore 
GA : AB : : G£ : EG ; but GE is the radius, and EG the tangent of the 
angle G ; therefore, GA : AB : : R : tan. G. 

GoR. 1. As the radius to the secant of the angle G, so is the side adja- 
cent to that angle to the hypotenuse. For GG is the secant of the angle 
G (def. 7.), and the triangles GGE, GBA being equiangular, GA : GB : : 
GE : GG, that is, GA : CB : : R : sec. G. 

Cor. 2. If the analogies in this proposition, and in the above corollary 
be arithmetically expressed, making the radius = 1, they give sin. G = 

=77 ; tan. G = -r^^ sec. G = -r--^. Also, since sin. G=cos. B, because B 
J5C/ AU AU 

AB 
is the complement of C, cos. B =^p$ ^^ for the same reason, cos. G s 

AC 
BC 

Cor. 3. In every triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from any of the 
angles on the opposite side, the segments of 
that side are to one another as the tangents of 
the parts into which the opposite angle is di- 
vided by the perpendicular. For, if in the tri- 
angle ABC, AD be drawn perpendicular to 
the base BG, each of the triangles GAD, ABD 
being right angled, AD : DC : : R : tan. GAD, 
and AD : DB : : R : tan. DAB ; therefore, ex 
aequo, DC : DB : : tan. CAD : tan. BAD. 




SCHOLIUM. 

The prQ|)osition, just demonstrated, is most easily remembered, by stating 
it thus : If in a right angled triangle the hypotenuse be made the radius, 
the sides become the sines of the opposite angles ; and if one of the sides be 
made the radius, the other side becomes the tangent of the opposite angle, 
and the hypotenuse the secant of it. 
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PROP. 11. THEOR. 

The sides of a plane triangle are to one another as the Sines of the opposite 

angles. 

From A any angle in the triangle ABC, 
let AD be drawn perpendicular to BC. 
And because the triangle ABD is right 
angled at D, AB : AD : : R : sin. B ; and 
for the same reason, AC : AD : : R : 
sin. C, and inversely, AD : AC : : sin. 
C : R ; therefore, ex aequo inversely, AB 
: AC : : sin. C : sin. B. In the same 
manner it may be demonstrated, that AB 
: BC : : sin. C : sin. A. 




PROP. III. THEOR. 

The sum of the sines of any two ares of a circle, is to the difference of their 
sineSi as the tangent of half the sum of the arcs to the tangent of half their 
difference. 

Let AB, AC be two arcs of a circle ABCD ; let E be the centre, and 
AEG the diameter which passes through A ; sin. AC+sin. AB : sin. AC 
—sin. AB : : tan. 1 (AC+AB) : tan. } (AC— AB). 

Draw BF parallel to AG, meeting the circle again in F. Draw BH 
and Cli perpendicular to AE, and they will be the sines of the arcs AB 
and AC ; produce CL till it meet the circle again in D ; join DF, FC, DE, 
EB, EC, DB. 

Now, since EL from the centre is perpendicular to CD, it bisects the 
line CD in L and the arc CAD in A : 
DL is therefore equal to LC, or to the 
sine of the arc AC ; and BH or LK 
being the sine of AB, DK is the sum 
of the sines of the arcs AC and AB, 
and CK is the difference of their sines ; 
DAB also is the sum of the arcs AC 
and AB, because AD is equal to AC, 
and BC is their difference. Now, in 
the triangle DFC, because FK is per- 
pendicular to DC, (3. cor. 1.), DK : 
KC : : tan. DFK : tan. CFK ; but 
tan. DFK=:tan. ^ arc. BD, because 
the angle DFK (20. 3.) is the half of DEB, and therefore measured by 
half the arc DB. For the same reason, tan. CFKstan. |^arc. BC ; and 
consequently, DK : KC : : tan. ^ arc. BD : tan. ^ arc. BC. But DK is 
the sum of the sines of the arcs AB and AC ; and KC is the difference of 
the sines ; also BD is the sum of the arcs AB and AC, and BC the diffe- 
rence of those arcs 
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Cor. 1. Because EL is the cosine of AC, and EH of AB, FK is the 
sum of these cosines, and KB their difference ; for FK=^FB+EL=EH 
+EL, and KB=LH = EH -EL. Now, FK : KB : : tan. FDK : tan, 
BDK ; and tan. DFK=cotan. FDK, because DFK is the complement 
of FDK ; therefore, FK : KB : : colan. DFK : tan. BDK, that is, FK : 
KB : : cotan. J arc. DB : tan. ^ arc. BC. The sum of the cosines of two 
arcs is therefore to the difference of the same cosines as the cotangent of 
half the sum of the arcs to the tangent of half their difference. 

CoR. 2. In the right angled triangle FKD, FK : KD ; : R ; tan. DFK; 
Now FK=cos. AB+cos. AC, KD= sin. AB+sin. AC, and tan. DFK= 
tan. I (AB+ AC), therefore cos. AB+cos. AC : sin. AB+sin. AC : : R : 
tan.|(AB+AC). 

In the same manner, by help of the triangle FKC, it may be shewn that 
cos. AB+cos. AC : sin. AC— sin. AB : : R : tan. ^(AC— AB). 

Cor. 3. If the two arcs AB and AC be together equal to 90^, the tan- 
gent of half their sum, that is, of 45^, is equal to the radius. And the arc 
BC being the excess of DC above DB, or above 90°, the half of the arc 
BC will be equal to the excess of the half of DC above the half of DB,that 
is, to the excess of AC above 45^ ; therefore, when the sum of two arcs is 
90^, the sum of the sines of those arcs is to their difference as the radius to 
the tangent of the difference between either of them and 45^. 




PROP. IV. THEOR. 



a triangle is to their difference^ as the tangent of 
opposite to those sides , to the tangent of half their 



mangle ; 

^n.i{B+C):tan. J(B-C). 
TB : sin. C ; 

sin. B+sin. C : sin. B— sin. C. 
it, sin. B+sin. C : sin. B — sin. C : : 
: tan. | (B— C) ; therefore also, (1 1. 6.) 
-AB ■ ? tan, i (B+C) : tan. \ (B-C). 
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Otherwise, without the 3d. 

Let ABC be a triangle ; the eum of AB and AC any two sides, is to the 
difference of AB and AC as the tangent of half the sum of the an^es ACB 
and ABC, to the tangent of half their difference. 

About the centre A wiih the radius AB, the greater of the two sides, de- 
scribe a circle meeting BC produced in D, and AC produced in £ and F. 
Join DA, EB, FB ; and draw FG parallel to CB, meeting £B in G. 




Because the eaEteiior angle EAB is equal to the two interior ABC, ACB 
(32. 1.) : and the angle EFB, at the circumference is equal to half the an- 
gle EAB at the centre (20. 3.) ; therefore EFB is half the sum of the an- 
gles opposite to the sides AB and AC. 

Again, the exterior angle ACB is equal to the two interior CAD, ADC, 
and therefore CAD is the difference of the angles ACB, ADC, that is, of 
ACB, ABC, for ABC is equal to ADC. Wherefore also DBF, which is 
the half of CAD, or BFG, which is equal to DBF, is half the difference of 
the angles opposite to the sides AB, AC. 

Now because the angle FBE, in a semicircle is a right angle, BE is the 
tangent of the ande EFB, and BG the tangent of the angle BFG to the 
radius FB ; and BE is therefore to BG as the tangent of half the sum of 
the angles ACB, ABC to the tangent of half their difference. Also CE is 
the sum of the sides of the triangle ABC, and CF their difference ; and be- 
cause BCis parallel to FG, CE : CF : : BE : BG, (2. 6.) that is, the sum 
of the two sides of the triangle ABC is to their difference as the tangent of 
half the sum of the angles opposite to those sides to the tangent of half 
their difference. 
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PROP. V. THEOR. 

If a perpendicular he drawn from any angle of a triangle to the opposite side^ 
or hose ; the sum of the segments of the base is to the sum of the other two 
sides of the triangle as the difference of those sides to the difference of the 
segments of the base. 

For (K. 6.), the rectangle under the sum and difference of the segments 
of the base is equal to the rectangle under the sum and difference of the 
sides, and therefore f 16. 6.) the sum of the segments of the base is to the 
sum of the sides as tne difference of the sides to the difference of the seg- 
ments of the base. 

PROP. VI. THEOR. 

in any triangle^ twice the rectangle contained by any two sides is to the dif" 
ference between the sum of the squares of those sides, and the square of the 
base, as the radius to the cosine of the angle included by the two sides. 

Let ABC be any triangle, 2AB.BC is 
to the difference between AB'+BG^ and 
AC as radius to cos. B. 

From A draw AD perpendicular to BG, 
and (12. and 13. 2.) the difference be- 
tween the sum of the squares of AB and 
BC, and the square on AC is equal to 
2BC.BD. 

But BC.BA : BC.BD : : BA : BD : : _= =- • 

R : COS. B, therefore also 2BG.BA : 2BC. B U C 

BD : : R : COS. B. Now 2BC.BD is the difference between AB*+BC> 
and AC^, therefore twice the rectangle 

AB.BC is to the difference between a 

AB2+BC*, and AC» as radius to the '^^ 

cosine of B. 

Cor. If the radius =1, BD=:BA 
Xcos. B, (1.), and 2BC.BAxcos. B 
=2BC.BD, and therefore when B is 
acute, 2BC.BAXC0S. B = BC^+BA^ 
—AC*, and adding AC* to both ; AC* 
+ 2 COS. B X BC.B A = BC* + BA* ; 
and taking 2 cos. Bx BC.BA from both, AC*=sBC*— 2 cos. Bx BC.BA 
-f-BA*. Wherefore AC= V(BC*— 2 cos. B x BC.BA+BA*). 

If B is an obtuse angle, it is s hewn in the same way that ACai 
V(BC*-f.2 C06. B X BC.B A-hBA*), 

29 
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PEOP. VII. THEOR. 
Four times the rectangle contained by any two sides of a trianffU, istothf 



rectangle contained by two straight Unes^of which ons is the base or third 
side of the triangle increased by the difference of the two sides^ and the 
other the base diminished by the difference of the same sides, as the square 
of the radius to the square of the sine ofhaif the angle included between the 
two sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle of wbicb BC is tbe base, and AB the greater of 
tbe two sides ; 4AB.AC : (BC+(AB-AC)) X (BC-(AB-AC)) : : R« 
: (sb. i BAC)>. 

Produce the side AC to D, so tbst ADsAB ; join BD, and draw AE, 




CF at ri|;bt angles to it ; from the centre C with the radius CD descrjbo 
die semicircle ODH, cutting BD in K, BC in 6, and meeting BC pgro- 
duced in H. 

It is plain that CD is the difference of the sides, and therefore that BH is 
the base increased, and BG the base diminished by the difference of the 
sides ; it is abo evident, because the triangle BAD is isosceles, that DE is 
the half of BD, and DF is the half of DK, wherefore DE— DFs=the half 
of BD— DK (6. 5.), that is, £F=i BK. And because AE is drawn pa^ 
rallel to CF, a side of the triangle CFD, AC : AD : : £F : ED, (2. 6.) ; 
and rectangles of the same altitude being as their bases ACAD : AD' : ; 
EF.ED : ED» (1. 6.), and therefore 4AC.AD : AD« : : 4EF.ED : ED», or 
alternately, 4AC.AD : 4EF.ED : : AD» : ED». 

But since 4EFr=:2BK, 4EF.ED=2BK.EDs2ED.BK=DB.BK=s 
HB.BG ; therefore 4AC.AD : DB.BK : : AI>» : ED«. Now AD : ED : : 
R : sin. EAC=8in. 1 BAC (1. Trig.) and AD« : ED» : : R» : (sin. i BAC)« : 
therefore, (11. 5.) 4AC.AD : HB.BG : : R« : (sin. 1 BAC)», or since AB 
=: AD, 4AC. AB : HB.BG : : R' : (sin. ^ BAC)'. Now 4AC.AB is four 
times the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle ; HB.BG is that 
contained by BC+(AB— AC) and BC— (AB— AC). 

Cor. Hence 2 ^ACAD : VHB.BG : : R : sin ^BAC. 
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PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

Fow times the rectangle contained by any two sides of a triangle, ts to the 
rectangle contained by two straight Unes, of which one is the sum of those 
sides increased by the base of the triangle, and the other the sum of the same 
sides diminished by the base^ as the square of the radius to the square of 
the cosine of half the angle included between the two sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which BC is the base, and AB the greater of 
die other two sides, 4AB.AC : (AB+AC+BC) (AB+AC— BC) : : R»: 
(COS. }RAC)>. 

From the centre C, with the radius CB, describe the circle BLM, meet- 
ing AC, produced, in L and M. Produce AL to N, so that AN= AB ; let 
ADsAB ; draw A£ perpendicular to BD ; join BN, and let it meet the 
circle again in P ; let CO be perpendicular to BN ; and let it meet AE in R. 

It is evident that MN=AB+AC+BC; and that LN=AB+AC— 
BC. Now, because BD is bisected in £, and DN in A, BN is parallel to 
AE, and is therefore perpendicular to BD, and the triangles DAE, DNB 
are equiangular ; wherefore, since DNs=2AD.BNrs2AE, and BP=s2B0 
=:2RE; aIsoPN=2AR. 

But because the triangles ARC and AED are equiangular, AC : AD : : 
AR : AE, and because rectan^es of the aame altitude are as their bases 




(1- 6.), ACAD : AD> : : AR.AE : AE«,and alternately ACAD : AR.AE 
: : AD' : AE^ and 4AC.AD : 4AR.AE : : AD» : AE'. But 4AR.AE= 
2ARx2AE=NP.NB=MN.NL ; therefore 4AC. AD : MN.NL : : AD» : 
AE«. But AD : AE : : R : cos. DAE (1) scoe. 1 (BAG): Wherefore 
4AC.AD : MN.NL : : R* : (coe. J BAO)* 
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Now 4AC.AD is four times the rectangle under the sides AC and AB, 
(for ADsAB), and MN.NL is the rectangle under the sum of the sides 
increased by Uie base, and ^e sum of the sides diminished by the base. 

CoR. 1. Hence 2 VAC.AB : V MN.NL : : R : cos. J BAG. 

Cor. 2. Since by Prop. 7. 4AC.AB : (BC+(AB— AC)) (BC— (AB 
— BC)) : : R» : (sin. J BAC)«; and as has been noW proved 4AC.AB : 
(AB+AC+BC) (AB+AC— BC) : : R^ : (cos. J BAC)*; therefore, ex 
lequo, (AB + AC + BC) (AB+AC-BC) : (BC + (AB-AC)) (BC- 
(AB— AC)) : : (cos. ^ BAC)« : (sin. ^ BAC)». But the cosine of any arc 
is to the sine, as the radius to the tangent of the same arc ; therefore, ( AB 
+AC+BC) (AB+AC-BC) : (BC+(AB-AC)) BC-(AB-AC)) : : 

R » : (tan. ^ BAC)^ ; and 

V(AB+AC+BC) (AB+AC—BC : 
V(BC+AB-AC) (BC-(AB-AC)) : : R : tan. J BAC. 



LEMMA IL 



IftKn'9 be two unequal magnitudes^ half their difference added to half their 
sum is equal to the greater ; and half their difference taken from half their 
sum is equal to theless. 

Let AB and BC be two unequal magnitudes, of which AB is the great- 
er ; suppose AC bisected in D, and AE 

equal to BC. It is manifest that AC is j^ E D B C 

the sum, and EB the difference of the 

magnitudes. And because AC is bisected in D, AD is equal to DC : but 
AE is also equal to BC, therefore DE is equal to DB, and DE or DB is 
half the difference of the magnitudes. But AB is equal to BD and DA, 
that is, to half the difference added to half the sum ; and BC is equal to 
the excess of DC, half the sum above DB, half the difference. 

Cor. Hence, if the sum and the difference of two magnitudes be given, 
the magnitudes themselves may be found ; for to half the sum add half the 
difference, and it will give the greater : from half the sum subtract half 
the difference, and it wSi give the less. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident from the algebraical sum and difference of the 
two quantities a and &, of which a is the greater ; let dieir sum be denoted 
by Sf and their difference by d : then, 
a+b=s I 
a^b=zdi 
.'. by addition, 2a=ss+d; 

By subtraction, 2&s#— d ; 
and .-. 6= ^ ■ ■ ^. 
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SECTION n. 



OF THE RULES OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 
CALCULATION. 

The Generac Problem which Trigonometry proposes to resolve is : 
In any plane triangle^ of the three sides and the three angles^ any three being 
given, and one of these three being a side, to find any of the other three. 

The things here said to be given are understood to be expressed by their 
numerical values : the angles, in degrees, minutes, &c. ; and the sides in 
feet, or any other known measure. 

The reason of the restriction in this problem to those cases in which at 
least one side is given, is evident from this, that by the angles alone being 
given, the magnitudes of the sides are not determined. Innumerable tri- 
angles, equiangular to one another, may exist, without the sides of any 
one of them being equal to those of any other ; though the ratios of their 
sides to one another will be the same in them all (4. 6.). If therefore, only 
the three angles are given, nothing can be determined of the triangle but 
the ratios of the sides, which may be found by trigonometry, as being the 
same with the ratios of the sines of the opposite angles. 

For the conveniency of calculation, it is usual to divide the general pro- 
blem into two ; accoroing as the triangle has, or has not, one of the angles 
a right angle. 

PROBLEM I. 

In a right angled triangle^ of the three sides, and three angles, any two betng 
given, besides the right angle, and one of those two being a side, it is required 
to find the other three. 

It is evident, that when one of the acute angles of aright angled triangle 
is given, the other is given, being the complement of the former to a right 
angle; it is also evident that the sine or any of the acute angles is the 
cosine of the other. 

This problem admits of several cases, and the solutions, or rules for cal- 
culation, which all depend on the first Proposition, may be conveniently 
exhibited in the form of a table ; where the first column contains the things 
given ; the second, the things required ; and the third, the rules or propo- 
sitions by which they are found. 
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atrw. 



CB and B, the 
hypotenuse and 
angle. 



AC and C, a 
side and one of 
the acute angles. 



AC. 
AB. 



BC. 
AB. 



CosC : R: 
R : tanCi 



: AC 
: AC 



R : sin B : : CB : AC. 
R : cos B : : CB : AB 



BC 
AB 



CB and BA, 

the hypotenuse 
and a side. 



C 
AC. 



CB : BA 
R : cos C : 



R : sin C 
CB : AC. 



AC and AB, 
the two sides. 



C. 
CB. 



AC : AB 
Cos C : R 



R : tan C 
AC : CB. 




Remarks an the SchUians m the table. 

In the second case, when AC and C ore gi^en to find the hypotenuse 
BC, a solution may also be obtained by help of the secant, for CA : CB : : 
R : sec. C. ; if, therefore, this proportion be madeR : sec. C : : AC : CB, 
CB will be found. 

In the third case, when the hypotenuse BC and the side AB are given 
to find AC, this may be done either as directed in the Tab le, or by the 
47th of the first ; for since AC^ = BC* — BAS AC = VBC* — BA>. 
This value of AC will be easy to calculate by logarithms, if the quantity 
BC— B A^ be separated into two multipliers, which may be done ; because 
(C or. 5. 2 .), BCa-BAa =(BC + BA) . (BC-BA). Therefore AC = 
V(BC+BA) (BC-BA), 

When AC and AB are given, BC may be found from the 47th, as in the 
preceding instance, for BCs VBA^+AC^ But BA^+ AC cannot be 
separated into two multipliers ; and therefore, when B A and AC are large 
numbers, this rule is inconvenient for computation by logarithms. It is 
best in such cases to seek first for the tangent of C, by the analogy in the 
Table,AC : AB : : R :tan.C; butifC itselfis not required, it is sufficient, 
having found lani C fay this proportion, to take fiom the Trigonomelrie 
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Tables the cosina that corresponds to tan. C, and then to compute C6 fimii 
the proportion cos. G : R : : AC : GB. 

PROBLEM II. 

In an oblique angled triangle^ of the three sides and three angles ^ amf three 

hemg ' " 

other { 



being given^ and one of these three being a side^ it is required to find the 
' three. 



This problem has four cases, in each of which the solution depends on 
some of the foregoing propositions. 

CASE I. 

Two angles A and B, and one side AB, of a triangle ABC, being grran, 
to find the other sides. 

SOLUTION. 

Because the angles A and B are given, C is also given, being the si^ 
plement of A+B ; and, (2.) 

Sin. C : sin. A : : AB : 6c ; also, 
Sm. C : sin. B : : AB : AC. 




CASE 11. 

Two sides AB and AC, and the anrie B opposite to one of them, being 
given, to find the other an^es A and C, and also the other side BC. 

SOLUTION. 

The angle C is found from this proportion, AC : AB : : sin. B : sin. C. 
Also, As=180<^— B— C ; and then, sin. B : sin. A : : AC : CB, by Case 1. 

In this case, the ang^e C may have two values ; for its sine being found 
by the proportion above, the angle belonging to that sine may either be that 
which is found in the tables, or it may be the supplement of it (Cor. def. 4.). 
This ambiguity, however, does not arise from any defect in the solution, 
but from a circumstance essential to the problem, viz. that whenever AC 
is less than AB, there are two triangles which have the sides AB, AC, and 
the angle at B of the same magnitude in each, but which are nevertheless 
unequal, the angle opposite to AB in the one, being the supplement of that 
which is opposite to it in the other. The truth of this appears by describ- 
ing from the centre A with the radius AC, an arc interseoting BC in C 
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A. 




B C'^- -^C 

and C ; then, if AC and AC be drawn, it is evident that the triangles 
ABC, ABC have the aide AB and the angle at B common, and the sidee 
AC and AC equal, but have not the remaining side of the one equal to the 
remaining side of the other, that is, BC to BC, nor their other angles equal, 
viz. BCA to BCA, nor BAC to BAC. But in these triangles the angles 
ACB, ACB are the supplements of one another. For the triangle CAC 
is isosceles, and the angle ACC=:ACC, and therefore, ACB, which is 
the supplement of ACC, is also the supplement of ACC or ACB ; and 
these two angles, ACB, ACB are the angles found by the computation 
above. 

From these two angles, the two angles BAC, BAC will be found : the 
angle BAC is the supplement of the two angles ACB, ABC (32. 1.), and 
therefore its sine is the same with the sine of the sum of ABC and ACB. 
But BAC is the difference of the angles ACB, ABC : for it is the diffe- 
rence of the angles ACC and ABC, because ACC, that is, ACC is equal 
to the sum of the angles ABC, BAC (32. 1.). Therefore, to find BC, 
having found C, make sin. C : sin. (C+B) : : AB : BC ; and again, sin. 
C : sin. (C-B) : : AB : BC. 

Thus, when AB is greater than AC, and C consequently greater than 
B, there are two triangles which satisfy the conditions of the question. 
But when AC is greater than AB, the intersections C and C fall on oppo- 
site sides of B, so that the two triangles have not the same angle at B conn 
mon to them, and the solution ceases to he ambiguous, the angle required 
being necessarily less than B, and therefore an acute angle. 

CASE III. 

Two sides AB and AC, and the angle A, between them, being given to 
find the other angles B and C, and also the side BC. 

SOLUTION. 

First, make AB+AC : AB-AC : : tan. \ (C+B) : tan. \ (C-B). 
Then, since \ (C+B) and \ (C— B) are both given, B and C may be found. 
For B=i (C+B)+} (C-B), and C=J (C+B)-i (C-B). (Lem. 2.) 

To find BC. 

Having found B, make sin. B : sin. A : : AC : BC. 
But BC may also be found without se eking for the angle B and C ; for 
BC8 ^AB«-:2co3. AxAB.AC+AC«, Prop. 6. 
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This method of finding BC is extremely useful in msny geometrical in- 
vestigations, but it is not very well adapted for computation by logarithms, 
because the quantity under the radical sign cannot be separated into sim- 
ple multipliers. Therefore, when AB and AC are expressed by large 
numbers, the other solution, by finding the angles, and then computing BO, 
is preferable. 

CASE IV. 
The three sides AB, BC, AC, being given, to find the angles A, B, G. 

SOLUTION I. 

Take F such that BC : BA+ AC : : BA— AC : F, then F is either the 
sum or the difierence of BD, DC, the segments of the base (5.). If F be 
greater than BC, F is the sum, and BC the difierence of BD, DC ; but, if 
F be less than BC, BC b the sum, and F the difierence of BD and DC. 
In either case, the sum of BD and DC, and their difference being given, 
BD and DC are found. (Lem. 2.) 

Then,(l.) CA : CD : : R : cos. C ; and BA : BD : : R : cos. B ; where- 
fore C and B are given, and consequently A. 




Let D be the diflferenc e of the sides AB, AC. Then (Cor. 7.) 2 ^ABJlC 
V(BC+D) (BC-D) : : R : sin. J BAC. 



SOLUTION III. 



Let S be the sum of t he sides BA and AC. Then (1. Cor. 8.) 2 VXIOC 
V(S+BC) (S-BC) : : R : cos. } BAC. 



SOLUTION IV. 



S andD retainingthe s ignifications shove, (2.Cor.8.) V(S+BC)(S— BC) 
: V(BC+D) (BC-D) : : R : tan. J BAC. 

It may be observed of these four solutions, that the first has the advan- 
tage of being easily remembered, but thai the others are rather more expe- 
ditbus in calculation. The second solution is preferable to the third, when 
the angle sought is less than a right angle ; on the oiher hand, the third 
is preferable to the second, when the a^gle sought is greater than a right 

30 
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tngle ; and in extreme cams, than is, wkeA the ttigle Moght ie verf acate 
or very obtuse, this distinction is very iBsterial to be considered. The 
reason is, that the sines of angles, which are nearly ss 90<^, or the cosinee 
of atagles, which are nearly =x 0, vary very little for a considerable varia- 
tion in the corresponding angles, as may be seen from looking into the ta- 
bles of sines and cosines. The consequence of this is, that when the sine 
or cosine of such an angle is given (that is, a sine or cosine nearly equal to 
the radius,) the angle itself cannot be very accurately found. If, for in- 
stance, the natural sine .9998500 is given, it will be imoiediately per- 
ceived from the tables, that the arc corresponding is between 89^, and 89<^ 
1' ; but it cannot be foimdtrue to seconds, because the sines of 89^ and of 
89^ 1', differ only by 50 (in the two last places,) whereas the arcs them- 
selves diflfbr by 60 seconds. Two arcs, therefore, that differ by I", or even 
by more than 1", have the same sine in the tables, if they fall in the last 
degree of the quadrant. 

The fourth solution, which finds the angle fh>m its tangent, is not liable 
to this objection ; nevertheless, when an arc approaches very near to 90^, 
the variations of the tangents become excessive, and are too irregular to 
allow the proportional parts to be found with exactness, so that when the 
angle sought is extremely obtuse, and its half of tonsequence very near to 
90, the third solution is the best. 

It ma^ always be known, whether the angle sought is greater or less 
than a nght angle by the square of the side opposite to it being greater ot 
less than the squares of the other two sides. 



SECTION in. 

CONSTRtJCttON OF TRIGONOMETRICAL tASL&d. 

In all the calculations performed by the preceding rules, tables of sines 
and tangents are necessanly employed, the construction of which remains 
to be explained. 

The tables usually contain the sines, &c. to every minute of ^e quad- 
rant from 1' to 90^, and the first thing required to be done, is to eottplite 
the sine of 1', or of the least arc in the tables. 

1 . If ADB be a circle, of which the centre is C, DB, any arc of that cir- 
cle, and the arc DBE double of DB ; and if the chords DE, DB be draWn, 
also the perpendiculars to them from G, viz. OF, CG, it bss been demon- 
strated (8. 1. Sup.), that CG is a mean proportional between AH, half the 
radius, and AF, the line made up of the Iradius and the perpendictthLt OF. 
Now OF is the cosine of the arc BD, and CG the cosine of the hftif of BD ; 
wheneethecosineof the half of any tire BD, of a circle of whicli the ns^ 
£us 3s 1, Ib a mean propottional between ^ and 1 +cos. BD. Or, fbr the 
giealer generality, si^poiing A tasany are, cos. ^ A is a mean propoitiinid 
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between ^ and 1 +coa. A, and therefore (coa. ^ A)2=J (i+cos. A) or coa. 
J A=:Vi(l+cos. A). 

2. From this theorem, (which ia the aame that ia demonatraled (8. 1. 
Sup.), only that it ia here expreaaed tri^onometrically,) it ia evident, that if 
the coaine of any arc be given, the coaine of half that are may be found. 
Let BD, therefore, be equal to 60^, ao that the chord BDssradiua, then the 
coaine or perpendicular CF waa ahewn (9. 1. Sup.) to be as^, and there- 
in the aame man- 



foie coa. i BD» or coa. 30o= ^i{l+^)s 






ner, cos. 15o=-/J(l+co8.30O),and cos.?©, 30'= Vi(l+co8.150),&c. 
In this way the cosine of 3°, 45 , of 1^, 52', 30", and so on, will be com- 
puted, till after twelve biaections of the arc of 60^, the cosine of 52". 44'". 
93"". 45^. is found. But from the cosine of an arc its sine may be 
found, for if from the aquare of the radius, that is, from l,the square of 
the cosine be taken away, the remainder is the square of the sine, and ita 
aquare root is the sine itself. Thus the sine of 52". 44'". 03"". 45Ma 
found. 



3. But it ia manifeat, that the aineaof very amall area are to one another 
nearly aa the area themaelvea. For it has been ahewn that the number of 
the sides of an equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle may be ao great, 
that tbe perimeter of the polygon and the circumference of &e circle may 
differ by a line less than any given line, or, which ia the aame, may be 
nearly to one another in the ratio of equality. Therefore their like parta 
will also be nearly in the ratio of equality, so that the aide of the polygon 
will be to the arc which it aubtenda nearly in the ratio of equality ; and 
therefore, half the side of the polygon to half the arc subtended by it, thai 
ia to say, the sine of any very smaU arc will be to the arc itaelf, nearly in 
the ratio of equality. Therefore, if iwo area are both very small, the first 
will be to the aecond as the aine of the first- to the aine of the aecond. 
Hence, from the aine of 52". 54'". 03"''. 45^ being fooad, the aine of 1' 
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becomes known , for, as 5^'. 44'". Odf"'. 45^ to 1, so is the sine of the 
former arc to the sine of the latter. Thus the sine of 1' is fomid = 
0.0002908882. 

4. The sine 1' being thus found, the sines of 2', of 3', or of any number 
of minutes, may be found by the following proposition. 

THEOREM. 

Let AB, AC, AD be three such arcs, that BC the difference of the first 
and second is equal to CD the difference of the second and third ; the ra- 
dius is to the cosine of the common difference BC as the sine of AC, the 
middle arc, to half the sum of the sines of AB and AD, the extreme arcs. 

Draw CE to the centre : let BF, CG, and DH perpendicular to AE, be 
the sines of the arcs AB, AC, AD. Join BD, and let it meet CE in I ; 
draw IK perpendicular to AE, also BL and 
IM perpendicular to DH. Then, because 
the arc BD is bisected in C, EC is at right 
angles to BD, and bisects it in I ; also BI is 
the sine, and £1 the cosine of BC or CD. 
And, since BD is bisected in I, and IM is 
parallel to BL (2. 6.), LD is also bisected in 
M. Now BF is equal to HL, therefore BF 
+DH=rDH+HL ^ DL+2LH ^ 2LM+ 
2LH=2MH or 2KI ; and therefore IK is 
half the sum of BF and DH. But because ^-^^ — ■ ■ 
the triangles CGE, IKE are equiangular, -^ -^ ^-^ 
CE : EI : : CG : IK, and it has been shewn that EI=cos. BC, and IKs 
i (BF+DH) ; therefore R : cos. BC : : sin. AC : | (sin. AB-fsin. AD). 

CoR. Hence, if the point B coincide with A, 
R : cos. BC : : sin. BC : ^ sin. BD, that is, the radius is to the cosine of 
any arc as the sine of the arc is to half the sine of twice the arc ; or if any 
arc=A, I sin. 2A=:sin. A x cos. A, or sin. 2A=2 sin. A X cos A. 

Thereiore also, sin. 2'=2' sin. 1' X cos. V : so that from the sine and 
cosine of one minute the sine of 2' is found. 

Again, 1', 2', 3', being three such arcs that the difference between the 
first and second is the same as between the second and third, R : cos. 1' : : 
sin. 2 : 1 (sin. I'-f sin. 3'), or sin. T+sin. 3' =2 cos. I'+sin. 2', and taking 
sin. 1' mm both, sin. 3'=2 cos. I'xsin. 2'— sin. 1. 

In like manner, sin. 4's2' cos. I'xsin. 3'^sin. 2, 
sin. 5' =2' COS. I'xsin. 4'— sin. 3, 
sin. 6'=2' COS. I'Xsin. 5'— sin. 4, Ac. 

Thus a table containing the sines for every minute of the quadrant may 
be computed ; and as the multiplier, cos. 1' remains always the same, the 
calculation is easy. 

For computing the sines of arcs that differ by more than 1', the method 
is the same. Let A, A-f B, A+2B be three such arcs, then, by this the- 
orem, R : cos.B : : sin. (A-|-B) : \ (sin. A+sin. (A+2B)) ; and therefore 
making the radius 1, 
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Bin. A+8in. (A+2B)=2 cos. Bxsin. (A+B), 

or sin. (A+2B)5=2 cos. Bxsin. (A+B)— sin. A. 
By means of these theorems, a table of the sines, and consequently also 
of die cosines, of arcs of any number of degrees and minutes, from to 90, 

may be constructed. Then, because tan. A^ — ^, the table of tangents 

is computed by dividing the sine of any arc by the cosine of the same arc. 
When the tangents have been found in this manner as far as 45^, the tan- 
gents for the other half of the quadrant may be found more easily by an- 
other rule. For the tangent of an arc above 45^ being the co-tangent of 
an arc as much under 45^ ; and the radius being a mean proportional be- 
tween the tangent and co-tangent of any arc (1. Cor. def. 9), it follows, if 
the difference between any arc and 45^ be called D, that tan. (45^ — D) : 

1 : : 1 : Uu.. (45°+ D), bo that taa. (450+D)= ^ ^^^^_p^ . 

Lastly, the secants are calculated from (Cor. 2. def. 9.) where it is ^ 
shewn that the radius is a mean proportional between the cosine and the 

secant of any arc, so that if A be any arc, sec. A= r-* 

^ ^ cos. A 

The versed sines are found by sidytncting the cosines from the radius. 

5. The preceding Theorem is one of four, which, when arithmetically 
expressed, are frequently used in the application of trigonometry to the so- 
lution of problems. 

\mOy If in the last Theorem, the arc AGs A, the arc BC=B, and the 
radius £0=1, then AD=s A+B, and AB=A— B ; and by what has just 
been demonstrated, 

1 : COS. B : : sin. A : \ sin. (A+B)+i sin. (A— B), 

and therefore, 
sin. Ax COS. B=jl sin. (A+B)+l (A— B). 
2<20, Because BF, IK, DH are parallel, the straight lines BD and FH 
are cut proportionally, and therefore FH, the difference of the straight lines 
FE and HE, is bisected in K ; and therefore, as was shewn in the last 
Theorem, KE is half the sum of FE and HE, that is, of the cosines of the 
arcs AB and AD. But because of the similar triangles EGC, EKI, EG 
: EI : : GE : EK ; now, GE is the cosine of AC, therefore, 
R : COS. BC : : cos. AC : \ cos. AD+^ cos. AB, 
or 1 : COS. B : : cos. A : \ cos. (A+B)+^ cos. (A— B) ; 
and therefore, 
COS. Ax COS. B=J COS. (A+B)+4 cos. (A— B) ; 
3f»0, Again, the triangles IDM, CEG are equiangular, for the angles 
KIM, EID are equal, being each of them right angles, and therefore, tak- 
ing away the angle EIMt the angle DIM is equal to the angle EIK, that 
is, to the angle EGG ; and the angles DMI, CGE are also equal, being 
both right angles, and therefore the triangles IDM, CGE have the sides 
about their equal angles proportionals, and consequently, EG : CG : : DI 
: IM ; now, IM is half the difference of the cosines FE and EH, therefore, 
R : sin. AC : : sin. BC : \ cos. AB— 1 cos. AD, 
or 1 : sin. A : : sin. B : } cos. ^A«-B)— "^ cos. (A+B) ; 
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aadalao, 
un. Ax Bio. B«i cot. (A— B)— 1 cot. (A+B). 
419, liMtly, in tht taint trito£^et £CG, DIM, EC : EG : : ID : DM ; 
now, DM i9 htlf the difference of the tines DH and BE, therefore, 
R : cos. AC : : sin. BC : ^ sin. AD— 1 sin. AB, 
or 1 : cos. A : : sin. B : } sin. ^A+B)— ^ sin. (A+B) ; 
ana therefore, 
cot. Axsin. B=5j sin. (A+B)— ^ sin. (A— B). 

6. If therefore A and B be any two arcs whatsoeyer, the radins being 
mppoted 1 ; 

I. tin. Axcot Bssltin. (A+B)+lsin. (A— B). 
11. COS. Ax cos. Bslcos. (A— B)+tcos.?A+B) 
JJl. sin. Axsin. B=:Xco8.(A* B)— I cos. (A+B). 
IV. COS. Axsin. B=|sin. (A+B)---l tin. (A B). 
, From these four Theorems are also deauced other foor. 
For adding the first and fourth together, 
tin. Ax cos. B+cos. Axsin. Bsssin. (A+B). 

Also, by taking the fourth from the first, 
sin. Ax COS. B— cot. Axsin. B^sin. (A — B). 
Aii^ain, adding the second and third, 
cot. Axcot. B+sin. Axsin. B=cos. (A— B) ; 
And, lastly, tubtraeting the third from the tecond, 
cot. Ax cot. B-^tin. Ax tin. Bsxoot. (A+B). 

7. Again, since by the first of the aboFC theorems, 

sin. Ax cos.B=lsin. (A+B)+l 8m.(A^B),if A+BsS, tad A^BssD, 

then (Lem. 2.) A= — 5 — , and B=— 5 — ; wherefore tin. -^ — x cot. 

— ^ — =^ tin. S+^ D. But at S and D may be any arct whatcTer, to 

pret^npe the former notation, they may be called A and B, which alto ex- 
press any area whatever : thua, 

. A+B A— B , . ^ . , . „ 

tin. — — -xcos. — 2^"**^ ■"*• "*"i *"*• ®» ^^ 

^ . A+B^ A-B . ^ , . « 
2 sm. — —Xcos.—- — tasin. A+sm. B. 

In the same manner, from Theor. 2 is derived, 

2 COS. " "X* Xcos. — — sscot. B+cot. A. From the 3d, 

A -Xm R A R 

2 tin. —5— X tin. =cos. B— cos. A ; and from the 4tfa, 

A+B . A-B . . . « 
2 COS. ^ xsin. — — -=sm. A— sm. B. 

In all these Theorems, the arc B is suppbsed less than A. 

8. Theorems of the same kind with respect to the tangentt of ai«t may 
be deduced from the preceding. Becaute the tangent of any arc it eqntl 
to the sine of the arc divided by its cotina, 
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tan. (A+B)= "'^' ,^ . J, - But it has just been shewn, that 
^ ' COS. (A+B) ' 

sm.7A4-B)=8in. Ax cos. B+cos. Ax sin. B, and that 

COS. ?A+B)=cos. Ax COS. B— sin. Axsin. B; therefore, tan. (A+B) =5 

sin. Axcos. B+cos. Axsin. B ,,....., , - , 

T =; : — ; : — =7* Mid dividing both the numerator and deno- 

cos. Ax COS. B— sm. Axsm. B' ® 

minatorof this fraction by cos. Axcos. B, tan. (A+B)= "" ' a tan B ' 

.... . / A n\ ^an- A tan. B 

In hke manner, tan. (A— B)a=T-— c^. 

' * ' 1+tan. Axtan. B 

9. If the Theorem demonstrated in Prop. 3, be expressed in the same 
manner with those aboye, it gives 

sin. A+sin. B _ tan. ^ (A-fB) 

sin. A — sin. B ^ tan. \ (A— B)' 
Also by Cor. 1, to the 3d, 

cos. A+cos. B _ col. ^ (A+B) 

COS. A— cos. B "^ tan. \ (A— B)' 

And by Cor. 2, to the same proposition, 

sin. A+sin. B tan. \ (A+B) . « . i_ ^ , 

■ ^ ^\ g « '*p -^ or smce R is here supposed s 1* 

COS. A -f" cos. i) li 

«in.A+rin.B ^ 

COS. A+cos. B a \ I / 

10. In all the preceding Theorems, R, the radius, is supposed = 1 , be- 
ci»e in this way the ptopositions are most concisely eicpressed, and are 
also most readily applied to trigonometrical circulation. But if it be re- 
quired to enunciate any of them geometrically, the multiplier R, which 
has disappeared, by being made = 1, must be restored, and it will always 
be evident from inspection in what terms this multiplier is wanting. Thus, 
Theor. 1, 2 sin. A X cos. Bssin. (A+B)+sin. (A— B), is a true proposition, 
taken arithmetically ; but taken geometrically, is absurd, unless we sup- 
ply the radius as a multiplier of the terms on the right hand ^i the sine of 
equality. It then becomes 2 sin. A X cos. BssR (sin. (A+B)+sin. (A— B)) ; 
or twice the rectangle under the sine of A, and the cosine of B equal to the 
rectangle under the radius, and the sura of the sines of A+B and A— B. 

In general, the number of /mear muUipUers, that is, of lines whose nume- 
rical values are multiplied together, must be the same in every term, other- 
wise we will compare ualike magnimdes with one another. 

The propositioas in this section are usefiii in many of the hisher branches 
of the Mathematics, and are the foundation of what is called the ArithmeHc 



ELEMENTS 

or 

SPHERICAL 

TRIGONOMETRY. 



PROP. I. 

If a sphere be cut by a plane through the centre, the seeti&n is a drde, having the 
same centre with the sphere, and equal to the circle by the revolution of which 
the sphere was described. 

For all the straight lines drawn from the centre to the superficies of the 
sphere are equal to the radius of the generating semicircle, (Def. 7. 3. 
Sup.}. ' Therefore the common section of the spherical superficies, and of 
a plane passing through its centre, is a line, lying in one plane, and hay- 
ing all its points equalfy distant from the centre of the sphere ; therefore it 
is the circumference of a circle (Def. 11.1.), having for its centre the cen- 
tre of the sphere, and for its radius the radius of the sphere, that b, of the 
semicircle by which the sphere has been described. It is equal, therefore, 
to the circle of which that semicircle was a part. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. Ant circle, which is a section of a sphere by a plane through its centre, 
is called a great circle of tha sphere. 

Cor. All great circles of a sphere are equal ; and any two of them bisect 
one another. 

They are all equal, having all the same radii, as has iust been shewn ; and 
any two of them bisect one another, for as they have the same centre, 
their common section is a diameter of both, and therefore bisects both. 

2. The pole of a great circle of a sphere is a point in the superficies of the 
sphere, from which all strai ''ht lines drawn to the circuinference of the 
circle are equal. 

3. A spherical angle is an angle on the superficies of a sphere, contained 
by the arcs of two great circles which intersect one another ; and b the 
same with the inclination of the planes of these great circles. 
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4. A spherical triangle is a figure, upoQ the superficies of a sphere, com- 
prehended by three arcs of three great circles, each of which is less than 
a semicircle. 

PROP. II. 

The arc of a great circle, between the pole and the circumference of another 
great circle, is a quadrant. 

Let ABC be a great circle, and D its pole ; if DC, an arc of a great 
circle, pass through D, and meet ABC in C, the arc DC is a quadrant. 

Let the circle, of which CD is an arc, meet ABC again in A, and let 
AC be the common section of the planes 
of these great circles, which will pass 
through £, the centre of the sphere : Join 
DA, DC. Because AD=DC, (Def 2.), 
and equal straight lines, in the same cir- 
cle, cut oir equal arcs (28. 3.), the arc AD 
= the arc DC ; but ADC is a semicircle, 
therefore the arcs AD, DC are each of 
them quadrants. 

CoR. 1. If DE be drawn, the angle AED is a right angle ; and DE 
being therefore at right angles to every line it meets with in the plane of 
the circle ABC, is at right angles to that plane (4. 2. Sup.). Therefore 
the straight line drawn from the pole of any great circle to the centre of the 
sphere is at right angles to the plane of that circle ; and, conversely, a 
straight line drawn from the centre of the sphere perpendicular to the plane 
of any greater circle, meets the superficies of the sphere in the pole of that 
circle. 

Cor. 2. The circle ABC has two poles, one on each side of its plane, 
which are the extremities of a diameter of the sphere perpendicular to the 
plane ABC ; and no other points but these two can be poles of the circle 
ABC. 

PROP. III. 

If the pole of a great circle be the same with the intersection of other two great 
circles : the arc of the first mentioned circle intercepted between the other 
two, is the measure of the spherical angle which the same two circles make 
with one another. 

Let the great circles B A, CA on the superficies 
of a sphere, of which the centre is D, intersect one 
another in A, and let BC be an arc of another great 
circle, of which the pole is A ; BC is the measure 
of the spherical angle BAC. 

Join AD, DB, DC ; since A is the pole of BC, 
AB, AC are quadrants (2.), and the angles ADB, 
ADC are right angles : therefore (4. def. 2. Sup.), 
the angle CDB is the inclination of the planes of 

31 
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the circles AB, AC, and is (def. 3.) equal to the spherical angle £AC; 
but the arc BC measures- the angle BDC, therefore it also measures the 
spherical angle BAC* 

Cor. If two arcs of great circles, AB and AC, which intersect one an- 
other in A, be each of them quadrants, A will be the pole of the great cir- 
cle which passes through £ and C the extremities of those arcs. For 
since the arcs AB and AC are quadrants, the angles ADB, ADC are right 
angles, and AD is therefore perpendicular to the plane BDC, that is, to the 
plane of the great circle which passes through B and C. The point A is 
therefore (1. Cor. 2.) the pole of the great circle which passes through B 
and C. 

PROP. IV. 

If the planes of tvoo great dreUs of a sphere he at right angles to one another^ 
the eireumferenee of each of the circles passes through the poles of the 
other ; and if the circuttferenee of one great circle pass through the poles 
of another ^ the planes of these circles are at right angles. 

Let ACBD, AEBF be two great circles, the planes of which are right 
angles to one another, the poles of the circle AEBF are in the circumference 
ACBD, and the poles of the circle ACBD in the circumference AEBF. 

From 6 the centre of the sphere, draw 6C in the plane ACBD perpen- 
dicular to AB. Then because GC in the plane ACBD, at right angles 
to the plane AEBF, is at right angles 
to the common section of the two 
planes, it is (Def. 2. 2. Sup.) also at 
right angles to the plane AEBF, and 
therefore (1. Cor. 2.) C is the pole of 
the circle AEBF ; and if CG be pro- 
duced in D, D is the other pole of the 
circle AEBF. 

In the same manner, by drawing 
GE in the plane AEBF, perpendicu- 
lar to AB, and producing it to F, it has 
shewn that E and F are the poles of 
the circle ACBD. Therefore, the 
poles of each of these circles are in 
the circumference of the other. 

Again, If C be one of the poles of the circle AEBF, the great circle 
ACBD which passes through C, is at right angles to the circle AEBF. 
For, CG being drawn from the pole to the centre of the circle AEBF, is 
at right angles (1. Cor. 2.) to the plane of that circle ; and therefore, erery 
plane passing through CG (17. 2. Sup.) is at right angles to the plane 
AEBF ; now, the plane ACBD passes through CG. 

Cor. 1. If of two great circles, the first passes through the poles of the 

* T¥hen in any reference no mention is made of a Book, or of the Plane Trigonometiy, ^ 
Spherical Trigonometry is meant. 
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second, the second ako passes dirougb die poles of the first. For, if the 
first passes through the poles of the second, the plane of the first must be 
at right angles to the plane of the second, by the second part of this propo- 
sition ; and therefore, by the first part of it, the circumference of each 
passes through the poles of the other. 

CoR. 2. All greater circles that haye a common diameter have their 
poles in the circumference of a circle, the plane of which is perpendicular 
to that diameter. 



PROP. V. 
In isosceles spherical triangles the angles at the base are eqwd. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, having the side AB equal to the side 
AC ; the spherical angles ABC and ACB are equal. 

Let C be the centre of the sphere ; join 
DB, DC, DA, and from A on the straight 
lines DB, DC, draw the perpendiculars A£, 
AF ; and from the points £ and F draw in 
the plane DBC the straight lines EG, FG 
perpendicular to DB and DC, meeting one 
another in G : Join AG. 

Because DE is at right angles to each of 
the straight lines A£, EG, it is at right angles 
to the plane AEG, which passes through 
AE, EG (4. 2. Sup.) ; and dierefore, every 
plane that passes through DE is at right andes to the plane AEG (17. 2. 
Sup.) ; wherefore, the plane DBC is at right angles to the plane AEG. 
For the same reason, the plane DBC is at right angles to the plane AFG, 
and therefore AG, the common section of the planes AFG, AEG is at 
right angles (18. 2. Sup.) to the plane DBC, and the angles AGE, AGF 
are consequently right angles. 

But since the arc AB is equal to the arc AC, the angle ADB is equal 
to the angle ADC. Therefore the triangles ADE, ADF, have the angles 
EDA, FDA, equal, as also the angles AED, AFD, which are right an- 
gles ; and they have the side AD common, therefore the other sides are 
equal, viz. AE to AF(26. 1.), and DE to DF. Again, because the angles 
AGE, AGF are right angles, the squares on AG and GE are equal to the 
square of AE ; and the squares of AG and GF to the square of AF. But 
the squares of AE and AF are equal, therefore the squares of AG and GE 
are equal to the squares of AG and GF, and taking away the common 
square of AG, the remaining squares of GE and GF are equal, and GE is 
therefore equal to GF. Wherefore, in the triangles AFG, AEG, the side 
GF is equal to the side GE, and AF has been proved to be equal to AE, 
and the base AG is common ; therefore, the angle AFG is equal to the 
angle AEG (8. 1.). But the angle AFG is the angle which the plane 
ADC makes with the plane DBC (4. def. 2. Sup.), because FA and FG, 
which are drawn in these planes, are at right angles to DF, the common 
Motion of the planes. The angle AFG (3. def.) is dierefore equal to the 
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spherical angle ACB ; and, for the same reason, the angle AEG is equal 
to the spherical angle ABC. But the angles AFG, AEG are equal. 
Therefore the spherical angles ACB, ABC are also equal. 

PROP. VI. 
If the angles at the base of a spherical triangle be equal, the triangle is isosceles. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle having the angles ABC, ACB equal 
to one another ; the sides AC and AB are also equal. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere ; join DB, DC, DA, and from A on 
the straight lines DB, DC, draw the perpendiculars AE, AF ; and from 
the points E and F, draw in the plane DBC a 

the straight lines EG, FG perpendicular to 
DB and DC, meeting one another in G ; 
join AG. 

Then, it may be proved, as was done in I \ yv \ ^C 

the last proposition, that AG is at right an- 
gles to the plane BCD, and that therefore 
the angles AGF, AGE are right angles, and 
also that the angles AFG, AEG are equal 

to the angles which the planes DAC, DAB -J^ ^ TO 

make with the plane DBC. But because ^ iJj -D 

the spherical angles ACB, ABC are equal, the angles which the planes 
DAC, DAB make with the plane DBC are equal (3. def ), and therefore 
the angles AFG, AEG are also equal. The triangles AGE, AGF have 
therefore two angles- of the one equal to two angles of the other, and they 
have also the side AG common, wherefore they are equal, and the side AF 
is equal to the side AE. 

Again, because the triangles ADF, ADE are right angled at F and £, 
the squares of DF and FA are equal to the square of DA, that is, to the 
squares of DE and DA ; now, the square of A F is equal to the square of 
AE, therefore the square of DF is equal to the square of DE, and the side 
DF to the side DE. Therefore, in the triangles DAF, DAE, because DF 
is equal to DE and DA common, and also AF equal to AE, the angle 
ADF is equal to the angle ADE ; therefore also the arcs AC and AB, 
which are the measures of the angles ADF, and ADE, are equal to one 
another ; and the triangle ABC is isosceles. 



PROP. VII. 

Antf two sides of a sphericaU triangle are greater than the third. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, any two sides AB, BC are greater than 
the third side AC. 
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Let D be the centre of the sphere ; 
join DA, DB, DC. 

The solid angle at D is contained by 
three plane angles ADB, ADC, BDC ; 
any two of which, ADB, BDC are 
greater (20. 2. Sup.) than the third 
ADC ; and therefore any two of the 
arcs AB, AC, BC, which measure 
these angles, as AB and BC must also 
be greater than the third AC. 

PROP. vin. 

The three sides of a spherical triangle are less than the circumference of a 

great circle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle as before, the three sides AB, BC, AC 
are less than the circumference of a great circle. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere : The solid angle at D is contained 
by three plane angles BDA, BDC, ADC, which together are less than 
four right angles (21.2. Sup.) therefore the sides AB, BC, AC, which are 
the measures of these angles, are together less than four quadrants describ- 
ed with the radius AD, mat is, than the circumference of a great circle. 

PROP. IX. 

In a spherical triangle the greater angle is opposite to the greater side ; and 

conversely. 

Let ABC be a spherical trian^^e, the greater angle A is opposed to the 
greater side BC. 

Let the angle BAD be made equal a^ 

to the angle B, and then BD, DA will 
be equal (6.), and therefore AD, DC 
are equal to BC ; but AD, DC are 
greater than AC (7.), therefore BC is 
greater than AC, that is, the greater 
angle A is opposite to the greater side 
B C . The converse is demonstrated as 
Prop. 19. 1. Elem. 

PROP. X. 

According as the sum of two of the sides of a spherical triangle, is greater than 
a semicircle f equal to it^ or less,eaehof (^interior angles at the base is greater 

. than the exterior and opposite angle at the base, equal to it, or less ; and also 
the sum of the two interior angles al the base greater than two right angles^ 
equal to two right angles, or less than two right angles. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, ct which the sides are AB and BC ; 
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produce any of the two sides as AB, and the base AC, till they meet again 
in D ; then, the arc ABD is a semicircle, and the spherical angles at A 
and D are equal, because each of them is the inclination of the circle ABD 
to the circle ACD. 

1. If AB, BC be equal to a 
semicircle, that is, to AD, BC will 
be equal to BD, and therefore (5.) 
the angle D, or the angle A, will 
be equal to the angle BCD, that 
is, the interior angle at the base 
equal to the exterior and oppo- 
site. 

2. If AB, BC together be greater than a semicircle, that is, greater than 
ABD, BC wiU be greater than BD ; and therefore (9.), the angle D, that 
is, the angle A, is greater than the an^le BCD. 

3. In the same manner it is shewn, if AB, BC together be less than a 
semicircle, that the angle A is less than the angle BCD. 

Now, since the angles BCD, BOA are equal to two right angles, if the 
angle A be greater than BCD, A and ACB together wiU be greater Uian 
two right angles. If A be equal to BCD, A and ACB together, i^ be 
equal to two right angles ; and if A be less than BCD, A and ACB will 
be less than two right angles. 

PROP. XI. 

If the angular points ofaspherical triangle bemade the poles of three gr^ 
circles, these three circles by their intersections wiUform a triangle, whu^ 
is said to be supplemental to the former; and the two triangles are such, 
that the sides of the one are the supplements of the arcs which measure the 
angles of the other. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle ; and from the points A, B, and C as 
poles, let the great circles FE, ED, DF be described, intersecting one an- 
other in F, D and E ; the sides of the triangle FED are the supplement of 
the measures of the angles A, B, C, viz. FE of the angle BAC, DE of the 
angle ABC, and DF of the angle ACB : And again, AC is the supplement 
of the angle DFE, AB of the angle FED, and BC of the angle EDF. 

Let AB produced meet DE, EF in G, M ; 
let AC meet FD, FE in K, L ; and let BC 
meet FD, DE in N, H. 

Since A is the pole of FE, and the circle 
AC passes through A, EF will pass through 
the pole of AC (1. Cor. 4.) and since AC 
passes through C, the pole of FD, FD will 
pass through the pole of AC ; therefore the 
pole of AC is in the point F, in which the 
arcs DF, EF intersect each other. In the 
same manner, D is the pole of BC, and E 
the pole of AB. 

And since ]^, £ are the poles of AL, AM, the arcs FL and EM (2.) are 
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quadrants, and FL, EM together, that is, F£ and ML together, are equal 
to a semicircle. But since A is the pole of ML, ML is the measure of the 
angle BAG (3.), consequently FE is the supplement of the measure of the 
angle BAG. In the same manner, ED, DF are the supplements of the 
measures of the angles ABC, BGA. 

Since likewise GN, BH are quadrants, ON and BH together, that is, 
NH and BC together, are equal to a semicircle ; and since D is the pole of 
NH, NH is the measure of the angle FDE, therefore the measure of the 
angle FDE is the supplement of the side BG. In the same manner, it is 
shewn«that the measures of the angles DEF, EFD are the supplements 
of the sides AB, AG in the triangle ABC. 

PROP. XII. 

The three angles of a spherical triangle are greater than two, and less than six, 

right angles. . 

The measure of the angles A, B, C, in the triangle ABG, together with 
the three sides of the supplemental triangle DEF, are (11.) equal to three 
semicircles ; but the three sides of the triangle FDE, are (8.) less than two 
semicircles ; therefore the measures of the angles A, B, G, are greater than 
a semicircle ; and hence the angles A, B, G are greater than two right 
angles. 

And because the interior angles of any triangle, together with the exte- 
rior, are equal to six right angles, the interior alone are less than six right 
angles. 

PROP. XIIL 

If to the eireumferenee ofagreat circle, from apoint in the surface of the sphere, 
which is not the pole of that circle, ares of great circles be drawn ; the greatest 
of these arcs is that which passes through the pole of the first-mentioned cir- 
cle, and the supplement of it is the least ; and of the other arcs, that which is 
nearer to the greatest is greater than that which is more remote. 

Let ADB be the circumference of a great circle, of which the pole is H, 
and let G be any other point ; through G and H let the semicircle AGB be 
drawn meeting the circle ADB in A and B ; and let the arcs GD, G£, GF 
also be described. From G draw CG perpendicular to AB, and then, be- 
cause the circle AHGB which passes* 
through H, the pole of the circle ADB, 
is at right angles to ADB, GG is per- 
pendicular to the plane ADB. Join 
GD, GE, GF, GA, GD, GE, GF, GB. 

Because AB is the diameter of the 
circle ADB, and G a point in it, which 
is not the centre, (for the centre is in 
the point where the perpendicular from 
H meets A B), therefore AG, the part 
of the diameter in which the centre is. 
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is the greatest (7. 3.), and GB the least of all the straight lines that can be 
drawn from G to the circumference ; and GDj which is nearer to A B, is 
greater than GE, which is more remote. But the triangles CGA, CGD 
are right angled at G, and therefore AC»=AG2+GGa, and DC2=:DG»+ 
GC2; but AG2+GC»7DG»+GC2; because AG /DO; therefore AC* 
7DC^ and AC 7 DC. And because the chord AC is greater than the 
chord DC, the arc AC is greater than the arc DC. In the same manner, 
since GD is greater than GE, and GE than GF, it is shewn that CD is 
greater than CE, and CE than CF. Wherefore also the arc CD is greater 
than the arc CE, and the arc GE greater than the arc CF, and 9F than 
CB, that is, of all the arcs of greater circles drawn from C to the circum- 
ference of the circle ADB, AC which passes through the pole H, is the 
greatest, and CB its supplement is the least ; and of Sie others, that which 
is nearer to AC the greatest, is greater than that which is more remote. 

PROP. XIV. 

In a right angled spherical triangle^ the sides containing the right angle are Oj 
the same affection with the angles opposite to them, that is, if the sides be 
greater or less than quadrants, the opposite angles vnU be greater or less than 
right angles, and conversely* 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, right angled at A, any side AB will 
be of the same affection with the opposite angle ACB. 

Produce the arcs AC, AB, till they meet again in D, and bisect AD in 
E. Then ACD, ABD are semicircles, and AE an arc of 90^. Also, be- 
cause CAB is by hypothesis a right angle, the plane of the circle ABD is 
perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle ACD, so that the pole of A 

ACD is in ABD, (1. Cor. 4.), ^ 

and is therefore the point E. Let ^ 

EC be an arc of a great circle 
passing through E and C. 

Then because E is the pole of 
the circle ACD, EC is a (2.) 
quadrant, and the plane of the 
circle EC (4.) is at right angles 
to the plane of the circle KCD, 

that is, the spherical angle ACE ^ 

is a right angle ; and therefore, CL"*^**"""^^^-**^^ 

when AB is less than AE, the 
angle ACB, being less than 
ACE, is less than a right angle. 
But when AB is greater than 
AE, the angle ACB is greater 
than ACE, or than a ri^t an- 
gle. In the same way may the 
oonyerse be demonstrated. 
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PROP. XV. 

IfihB two sides of a right angled spherical triaitgle about the right angle he of 
the same affection^ this hypotenuse will he less than a qucedrant ; and tfthey be 
of different affection^ the hypotenuse will he greater than a quadrant. 

Let ABC be a right angled spherical triangle ; according as the two 
sides AB, AC are of the same or of different affection, the hypotenuse EC 
will b% less, or greater than a quadrant. 

The construction of the last proposition remaining, bisect the semicircle 
ACD in G, then AG will be an arc of 90^, and G will be the pole of the 
circle ABD. 

1. Let AB, AC be each less than 90^. Then, because C is a point on 
the surface of the sphere, which is not the pole of the circle ABD, the arc 
CGO, which passes through G the pole of ABD is greater than CE (13.), 
and CE greater than CB. But C£ is a quadrant, as was before shewn, 
therefore CB is less than a quadrant. Thus also it is proved of the right 
angled triangle CDB, (right angled at D), in which each of the sides CD, 
DB is greater than a quadrant, that the hypotenuse BC is less than a 
quadrant. 

2. Let AC be less, and AB greater than 90^. Then because CB falls 
between CGD and CE, it is greater (12.) than CE, that is, than a quad- 
rant. 

Cor. 1. Hence conversely, if the hypotenuse of a right angled triangle 
be greater or less than a quadrant, the sides will be of d^erent or the same 
affection. 

Cor. 2. Since (14.) the oblique angles of a right angled spherical trian- 
gle have the same affection with the opposite sides, therefore, according as 
Sie hypotenuse is greater or less than a quadrant, the oblique angles will 
be different, or of the same affection. 

Cor. 3. Because the sides are of the same affection with the opposite 
angles, therefore when an angle and the side adjacent are of the same affec- 
don, the hypotenuse is less than a quadrant : and conversely. 

PROP. XVI. 

In any spherical triangle^ if the perpendicular upon the base from the opposite 
angle faU within the triangle, the angles at the base are of the same affection ; 
aful if the perpendicular fan without the triangle, the angles at the base are of 
different affection. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, and let the arc CD be drawn from C 
perpendicular to the base AB. 

1. Let CD fall within the triangle ; then, since ADC, BDC are right 
angled spherical triangles, the angles A, B must each be of the same affec- 
tion with CD (14.). 

^ ' 32 
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2. Let CD fall without the triangle ; then (14.) the angle B is of the 
same affection with CD ; and the angle CAD is of the same affection with 
CD ; therefore the angle CAD and B are of the same affection, and the 
angle CAB and B are therefore of different affections. 

Cor. Hence, if the angles A and B be of the same affection, the per- 
pendicular will faU within the base ; for if it did not, A and B would be of 
different affection. And if the angles A and B be of different affection, 
the perpendicular will fall without the triangle ; for, if it did not, the angles 
A and B would be of the same affection, contrary to the supposition. 



PROP. XVII. 

If to the b<ise of a spherical triangle a perpendicular he drawn from the opposite 
angle^ which either falls within the triangle^ or is the nearest of the two that 
fM without; the least of the segments <f the base is adjacent to the least of 
the sides of the triangle, or to the greatest, according as the sum of the sides 
is less or greater than a semicircU. 

Let ABEF be a great circle of a sphere, H its pole, and'GHD any cir- 
cle passing through H, which therefore is perpendicular to the circle 
ABEF. Let A and B be two points in the circle ABEF, on opposite 
sides of the point D, and let D be nearer 
to A than to B, and let C be any point 
in the circle GHD between H and D. 
Through the points A and C, B and C, 
let the arcs AC and BC be drawn, and 
let them be produced till they meet the 
circle ABEF in the points E and F, 
then the arcs ACE, BCF are semicir- 
cles. Also ACB, ACF, CFE, ECB, 
are four spherical triangles continued 
by arcs of the same circles, and having 
the same perpendiculars CD and CG. 

I. Now because CE is nearer to the arc CHG than CB is, CE is greater 
than CA, and therefore CE and CA are greater than CB and CA, where- 
fore CB and CA are less than a semicircle ; but because AD is by sup- 
position less than DB, AC is also less than CB (13.), and therefore in this 
case, viz. when the perpendicular falls within the triangle, and when the 
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sum of the sides is less than a semicircle, the last segment is adjacent to the 
least side. 

2. Again, in the triangle FCA the two sides FC and CA are less than 
a semicircle ; for since AC is less than CB, AC and CF are less than BC 
and CF. Also, AC is less than CF, because it is more remote from CH6 
than CF is ; therefore in this case also, viz. when the perpendicular falls 
without the triangle, and when the sum of the sides is less than a semicir- 
cle, the least segment of the base AD is adjacent to the least side. 

3. But in the triangle FC£ the two sides FC and CE are greater than 
a semicircle ; for, since FC is greater than CA, FC and CE are greater 
than AC and CE. And because AC is less than CB, EC is greater than 
CF, and EC is therefore nearer to the perpendicular CHG than CF is, 
wherefore EG is the least segment of the base, and is adjacent to the 
greater side. 

4. In the triangle ECB the two sides EC, CB are greater than a semi- 
circle ; for, since by supposition CB is greater than CA, EC and CB are 
greater than EC and CA. Also, EC is greater than CB, wherefore in 
this case, also, the least segment of the base EG is adjacent to the greatest 
side of the triangle. Therefore, when the sum of the sides is greater than 
a semicircle, the least segment of the base is adjacent to the greatest side, 
whether the perpendicular fall within or without the triangle : and it has 
been shewn, that when the sum of the sides is less than a semicircle, the 
least segment of the base is adjacent to the least of the sides, whether the 
perpendicular fall within or without the triangle. 



PROP. XVIII. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the sine of either of the sides about the right 
angle, is to the radius of the sphere, as the tangent of the remaining side is 
to the tangent of the angle opposite to that side. 

Let ABC be a triangle, having the right angle at A ; and let AB be 
either of the sides, the sine of the side AB will be to the radius, as the tan- 
gent of the other side AC to the tangent of the angle ABC, opposite to AC. 
Let D be the centre of the sphere ; join AD, BD, CD, and let AF be drawn 
perpendicular to BD, which therefore will be the sine of the arc AB, and 
from the point F, let there be drawn in the plane BDC the straight line 
FE at right angles to BD, meeting DC in 
E, and let AE be joined. Since therefore 
the straight line DE is at right angles to 
both FA and FE, it will also be at right 
angles to the plane AEF (4. 2. Sup.) ; 
wherefore the plane A6D, which passes 
through DF, is perpendicular to the plane 
AEF (17. 2. Sup.), and the plane AEF 
perpendicular to ABD : But the plane 
ACD or AED, is also perpendicular to 
the same ABD, because the spherical an- 
gle BAG is a right angle . Therefore AE, 
the common section of the pianos AED, 
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AEF, is at right angles to the plane ABD (18. 2. Sup.), and EAF, EAD 
are right angles. Therefore A£ is the tangent of the arc AC ; and in the 
rectilmeal triangle AEF, having a right angle at A, AF is to the radius as 
AE to the tangent of the angle AFE (1. PI. Tr.) ; but AF is the sine of 
the arc AB, and AE the tangent of the arc AC ; and the angle AFE is 
the inclination of the planes CBD, ABD (4. def. 2. Sup.), or is equal to the 
spherical angle ABC : Therefore the sine of the arc AB is to the radius as 
the tangent of the arc AC to the tangent of the opposite angle ABC. 

Cor. Since by this proposition, sin. AB : R : : tan. AC : tan. ABC ; 
and because R : cot. ABC : : tan. ABC : R (1 Cor. def. 9. PI. Tr.) by 
equality, sin. AB : cot. ABC : : tan. AC : R. 

PROP. XIX. 

In right angled spherical triangles the sine of the hypotenuse %s to the radius as 
the sine of either side is to the sine of the angle opposite to that side. 

Let the triangle ABC be right angled at A, and let AC be either of the 
sides ; the sine of the hypotenuse BC will be to the radius as the sine of 
the arc AC is to the sine of the angle ABC. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere, and let CE be drawn poipendicular 
to DB, which will therefore be the sine of the hypotenuse BC ; and from 
the point E let there be drawn in the 
plane ABD the straight line EF per- 
pendicular to DB, and let CF be joined ; 
then CF will be at right angles to the 
plane ABD, because as was shewn of 
EA in the preceding proposition, it is 
the common section of two planes DCF, 
ECF, each perpendicular to the plane 
ADB. Wherefore CFD, CFE are right 
angles, and CF is the sine of the arc ^ 

AC ; and in the triangle CFE having ® 

the right angle CFE, CE is to the radius, as CF to the sine of the angle 
CEF (1. PI. Tr.). But, since CE, FE are at right angles to DEB, which 
is the common section of the planes CBD, ABD, the angle CEF is equal 
to the inclination of these planes (4. def. 2. Sup.), that is, to the spherical 
angle ABC. Therefore the sine of the hypotenuse CB, is to the radius, as 
the sine of the side AC to the sine of the opposite angle ABC. 

PROP. XX. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of the hypotenuse is to the radius 
as the cotangent of either (fthe angles is to the tangent of the remaining 
angle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, havinff a right angle at A, the cosine 
of the h3rpotenuse BC is to the radius as the cotangent of the angle ABC 
to the tangent of the angle ACB. 
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Describe the circle D£, of which B is the pole, and let it meet AC in 
F and the circle BC in £ ; and since the circle BD pases through the 




pole B, of the circle DF, DF must pass through the pole of BD (4.). And 
since AC is perpendicular to BD, the plane of the circle AC is perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the circle BAD, and therefore AC must also (4.) pass 
through the pole of BAD ; wherefore, the pole of the circle BAD is in the 
point F, where the circles AC, DE, intersect. The arcs FA, FD are 
therefore quadrants, and likewise the arcs BD, BE. Therefore, in the tri- 
angle CEF, right angled at the point £, CE is the complement of BC, the 
hypotenuse of the triangle ABC ; EF is the complement of the arc ED, 
the measure of the angle ABC, and FC, the h3rpotenuse of the triangle 
CEF, is the complement of AC, and the arc AD, which is the measure of 
the angle CFE, is the complement of AB. 

But (18.) in the triangle CEF, sin. CE : R : : tan. EF : tan. ECF, that 
is, in the triangle ACB, cos. BC : R : : cot. ABC : tan. ACB. 

CoR. Because cos. BC : R : : cot. ABC : tan. ACB, and (Cor. 1. def. 9. 
PL Tr.) cot. ABC : R : : R : ton. ABC, ex aequo, cot. ACB : cos. BC : : R 
: cot. ABC. 

PROP. XXL 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of an angle is to the radius as the 
tangent of the side adjacent to that angle is to the tangent of the hypotenuse. 

The same construction remaining ; In the triangle CEF, sin. FE : R : : 
ton. CE : ton. CFE (18.) : but sin. EF=:cos. ABC ; ton. CE=cot. BC, and 
ton. CFE=cot. AB, therefore cos. ABC : R : : cot. BC : cot. AB. Now, 
because (Cor. 1. def. 9. PI. Tr.) cot. BC : R : : R : tan. BC, and cot. AB : 
R : : R : tan. AB, by equality inversely, cot. BC : cot. AB : : ton. AB : 
BC ; therefore (11. 5.) cos. ABC : R : : ton. AB : ton. BC. 

Cor. 1. From the demonstration it is manifest, that the tongento of any 
two ares AB, BC are reciprocally proportional to their cotangents* 
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Cor. 2. Because co8. ABC : R : : tan. AB : tan. BC, and R : coa. BC : : 
tan. BC : R, by equality, cos. ABC : cot. BC : : tan. AB : R. That is, the 
cosine of any of the oblique angles is to the cotangent of the hypotenuse, 
as the tangent of the side adjacent to the angle is to the radius. 

PROP. XXII. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of either of the sides is to the ra- 
dius, as the cosine of the hypotenuse is to the cosine of the other side. 

The same construction remaining : In the triangle CEF, sin. CF : R : : 
sin. CE : sin. CFE (19.) ; but sin. CF=cos. CA, sin. CE=cos. BC, and 
sin. CF£=cos. AB ; therefore cos. CA : R : : cos. BC : cos. AB. 



PROP. XXIII. 

In right angled spherical triangles^ the cosine of either of the sides is to the ra- 
dius, as the cosine of the angle opposite to tJuU side is to the sine of the other 
angle. 

The same construction remaining : In the triangle CEF, sin. CF : R : : 
sin. EF : sin. EOF (19.); but sin. CFr=:Cos. CA, sin. EF=cos. ABC, and 
sin. ECF=:sin. BCA : therefore, cos. CA : R : : cos. ABC : sin. BCA. 



PROP. XXIV. 

In spherical triangles, whether right angled or obhque angled, the sines of the 
sides are proportional to the sines of the angles opposite to them. 

First, let ABC be a right angled triangle, having a right angle at A ; 
therefore (19.), the sine of the hypotenuse BC is to the radius, (or the sine 
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of the rigbt angle at A), as the sine of 
the side AC to the sine of the angle B. 
And, in like manner, the sine of BC is 
to the sine of the angle A, as the sine 
of AB to the sine of the angle C; 
wherefore (11. 5.) the sine of the side 
AC is to the sine of the angle B, as the 
sine of A B to the sine of the angle C. 




Secondly, Let ABC be an oblique angled triangle, the sine of any of the 
sides BC will be to the sine of any of the other two AC, as the sine of the 
angle A opposite to BC, is to the sine of the angle B opposite to AC. 
Tlurough the point C, let there be drawn an arc of a great circle CD per- 
pendicular to AB ; and in the right angled triangle BCD, sin. BC : R : : 




sin. CD : sin. B (19.) ; and in the triangle ADC, sin. AC : R : : sin. CD : 
sin. A ; wherefore, by equality inversely, sin. BC : sin. AC : : sin. A : sin. 
B. In the same manner, it may be proved that sin. BC : sin. AB : : sin. 
A : sin. C, &c. 

PROP. XXV. 

In oblique angled spherical triangles, a perpendicular are being drawn from 
any of the angles upon the opposite side, the cosines of the angles at the base 
are proportional to the sines of the segments of the vertical angle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and the arc CD perpendicular to the base BA ; 
the cosine of the angle B will be to the cosine of the angle A, as the sine 
of the angle BCD to the sine of the angle ACD. 

For having drawn CD perpendicular to AB, in the right angled triangle 
BCD (23.), COS. CD : R : : cos. B : sin. DCB ; and in the right angled 
triangle ACD, cos. CD : R : : cos. A : sin. ACD ; therefore (11. 5.) cos. 
B : sin. DCB : : cos. A : sin. ACD, and alternately, cos. B : cos. A : : sin. 
BCD : sin. ACD. 

PROP. XXVI. 

The same things remaining^ the cosines of the sides BC, CA, are proportional 
to the cosines ofBB^ DA, the segments of the base. 

For in the triangle BCD (22.), cos. BC : cos. BD : : cos. DC : R, and in 
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the triangle ACD, cos. AC : cos. AD : : cos. DC : R ; therefore (11. 5.) 
COS. BC : COS. fiD : : cos. AC : cos. AD» and alternately, cos. BC : cos. 
AC : : COS. BD : cos. AD. 

PROP. XXVII. 

The same construetion remaining^ the sines of BD^ DA, the segments of the 
base are redprocdlly proportional to the tangents of B and A, the angles 
at the hose. 

In the triangleBCD (18.), sin. BD : R : : tan. DC : tan. B ; and in the 
triangle ACD, sin. AD : R : : tan. DC : tan. A ; therefore, by equality in- 
Tersely, sin. BD : sin. AD : : tan. A : tan. B. 




PROP. XXVIII. 

The same construction remaining^ the cosines of the segments of the vertical 
angle are reciprocally proportional to the tangents of the sides. 

Because (21.), cos. BCD : R : : tan. CD : tan. BC, and also cos. ACD 
R : : tan. CD : tan. AC, by equality inversely, cos. BCD : cos. ACD : : 
tan. AC : tan. BC. 

PROP. XXIX. 

If from an angle of a spherical triangle there he drawn a perpendicular to the 
opposite side, or hctse, the rectangle contained by the tangents of half the 
sum, and of half the difference of the segments of the base is equal to the 
rectangles contained by the tangents of half the sumy and ofha^^the diffe- 
rence of the two sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, and let the arc CD be drawn from the 
angle C at right angles to the base AB, tan. ^ (m+n) Xtan. J (m'^n)=^ 
tan. (a+&)xjtan. (a— &). 

Let BC=a, AC=& ; BD=m, AD=n. Because (26.) cos. a : cos. b : : 
cos. m : cos. n(E. 5.), cos. a-^b : cos. a — cos. b : : cos. m+cos. n : cos. m — 
cos. n. But (1. Cor. 3. PI. Trig.), cos. a+coa, b : cos. a— cos. b : : cot. " 

ia+b) : tan. i (a — &), and also, cos. m+cos. n : cos. m — cos. n : : cot. 
m+n) : tan. J {m—n). Therefore, (11. 5.) cot. ^ {a+b) : tan. ^ (a— 6, 
: : oot. ^ {m+n) : tan. ^ (m— »). And because rectangles of the same al- 
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titude are as their bases, tan. ^ {a+b)x cot. ^{a+b) : tan. ^ (a+^)Xtan. 
I (a— ft) :: tan. ^ (m+n)x cot. ^ {m+n) : tan. ^ (inXn)+tan. ^fm— n). 
Now the first and third terms of this proportion are equal, being each equal 
to the square of the radius (1. Cor. PL Trig.), therefore the remaining two 
are equal (9. 5.), or tan. 1 (m+n) x tan. f (m— ii)=tan.^(a+ft)xtan. ^ 
(a-ft) ; that is, tan. ^ (BD+ AD) X tan. ^ (BD-AD)=3tan. i (BC+ AC) 
Xtan. J(BC— AC). 

CoR. 1 . Because the sides of equal rectangles are reciprocally propor- 
tional, tan. i (BD+AD) : tan. ^ (BC+ AC) : : tan. 1 (BC — AC) : tan. 1 
(BD— AD). 

Cor. 2. Since, when the perpendicular CD falls within the triangle, 
BD+AD=AB, the base ; and when CD falls without the triangle BD— 
ADsAB, therefore, in the first case, the proportion in the last corollary 
becomes tan.^(AB) : tan.^(BC+AC) :: tan.^(BC— AC) : tan.^(BD— 
AD) ; and in the second case, it becomes by inversion and alternation, tan. 
i (AB) : tan. ^ (BC+AC) : : tan. ^ (BC-AC) : tan. ^ (BD+AD). 




SCHOLIUM. 

The preceding proposition, which is very useful in spherical trigonome- 
try, may be easUy remembered from its analogy to the proposition in plane 
trigonometry, that the rectangle under half the sum, and half the difierence 
of the sides of a plane triangle, is equal to the rectangle under half the 
sum, and half the difiference of the segments of the base. See (K. 6.), also 
4th Case PI. Tr. We are indebted to Napier for this and the two follow- 
ing theorems, which are so well adapted to calculation by Logarithms, 
that they must be considered as three of the most Taluable propositions in 
Trigonometry. 

33 
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PROP. XXX. 

If a pirprndicMkur he irmohfivm an angle of a spherical triangle to the eppo' 
site nde &r basef the tine tf the sum of the af^s at the hose is to the sine 

J f their dijferenee as the tangent of half the l^e to the tangent of half the 
ijferenee of its segments^ iMen the perpendicular falls within; but as the 
co-tangent of half the base to the co-tangent of hal/^the sum oj the segments^ 
when the perpendicular falls without the triangle : And the sine of the sum 
of the two sides is to the sine of their difference as the co-tangent of half 
&e angle contained hf the sides, to the tangent of half the difference of 
the angles which the perpendicular makes with the same sides when itfaUs 
within, or to the tangent of half the sum of these angles, when it falls withr 
out the triangle. 

If ABC be a spherical triaogla, and AD a peqiendicnlar to tile base BC, 
sin. (C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : tan. ^ BO : tan. § (BD— DC), when AD falls 
within the triangle; but sin. (C+B) : sin. (C*-B) : : coc 4B0 : cot } 
(BD+DG), when ACIalls withool. Andsfain, 

A 





sin. (AB+AC) : sm. (AB— AC) : : cot ^ BAC : tan. i (BAD— CAD), 
when AD faUs within ; but when AD falls without the triangle, 
sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot ^ BAC : tan. 1 (BAD + CAD). 
For in the triangle BAC (27.), tan. B : tan. C : : sin. CD : sin. BD, and 
therefore (E. 5.), tan. C+tan. B : tan. C— tan. B : : sin. BD+sin. CD : 
sin. BD— sin. CD. Now (by the annexed Lemma), tan. C+tan. B : tan. 
C— tan. B : : sin. (C+B) : sin. (C— B), and sin. BD+sin. CD : sin. BD 
—sin. CD : : tan. i (BD+CD) : tan. § (BD— CD), (3. PL Trig.), there- 
fore, because ratios which are equal to the same ratio are equal to one 
another (II. 5.), sin. (C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : tan. ^ (BD+CD) : tan. | 
(BD— CD). 
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Now when AD is within the triangle, BD+CD=BC, and therefore sin. 
(C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : tan. ^ BC : tan. ^ (BD— CD). And again, when 
AD is without the triangle, BD— CD =BC, and therefore ain. (C+B) : sin. 
(C— B) : : tan. ^ (BD+CD) : tan. ^ BC, or because the tangenU of any 
two arcs are reciprocally as their co-tangents, in (C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : 
cot. I BC : cot. J (BD+CD). 

The second part of the proposition is next to be demonstrated. Because 
(28.) tan. AB : tan. AC : : cos. CAD : cos. BAD, tan. AB+tan. AC : tan. 
AB— tan. AC : : cos. CAD+cos. BAD : cos. CAD— cos. BAD. But 
(Lemma) tan. AB+tan. AC : tan. AB— tan. AC : : sin. (AB+AC) : sin. 
(AB— AC),and (1. cor. 3. PI. Trig.) cos. CAD+cos. BAD : cos. C\D— 
cos. BAD : : cot. I (BAD+CAD) : tan. ^ (BAD— CAD). Therefore (11. 
5.) sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. ^ (BAD+CAD) : tan. ^ (BAD 
—CAD). Now, when AD is within the triangle, BAD+CAD=BAC, 
and therefore sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. 4 BAC : tan. I (BAD 
--CAD.) 

But if AD be without the triangle, BAD— CAD=sBAC, and therefore 
ain. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : 
cot. 4 (BAD+CAD) : tan. 4 BAC ; or because 
cot. 4 (BAD+CAD) : tan. 4 BAC : : cot. 4 BAC : 
tan. 4 (BAD+CAD), sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. 4 BAC : 
tan. i (BAD+CAD). 

LEMMA. 

Th$sumofthe tangents of any tteo ares^isto the difference of their tangents^ 
as the sine ^ the sum of the arcs^ to the sine of their difference. 

Let A and B be two arcs, tan. A+tan. B : tan. A— tan. B : : sin. (A+B) 
: (A-B). 

For, by ^6. page 232, sin. AX cos. B+cos. Ax sin. B=sin. (A+B), and 

.1- r J* -J- 111^ A ry "". A , siu. B SlU. (A + B) . ^ 

therefore dividing all by cos. A COS. B, r+ =r= ^ — ■ — T;»that 

® ^ COS. A COS. B COS. A X cos. B 

is, because — ^sstan. A, tan. A+tan. B= ', ^ ^ In ^o «"»• 

cos. A COS. A X COS. B 

manner it is proTed that tan. A— tan. B= '} " p . Therefore tan. A 

'^ COS. A X COS. B 

+tan. B : tan. A— tan. B : : sin. (A+B) : sin. (A— B). 

PROP, XXXI. 

The sine of half the sum ofemf two angles of a spherical triangle is to the 
sineof Half their difference^ as the tangent cf half the side adjacent to these 
angles is to the tangent of half the difference of the sides opposite te them ; 
and the cosine of half the sum of the same angles is to the cosine of ' 

of ha 



their difference^ as the tangent of half the side adfacent to them^ to 

gent tf half the sum of the sides opposite. 

Let C+Bss2S, C-«Bss2D, the bag6 BC8s2B, and the diflerenoe of 
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the segments of the base, or BD— CD=2X. Then, because (30.) sin. 
(C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : tan. ^ BC : tan. ^ (BD— CD), sin.2S : sin. 2D 
: : tan. B : tan. X. Now, sin. 2S=:sin. (S+S)=2 sin. S xcos. S, (Sect. 
III. cor. PL Tr.). In the same manner, sin. 2D=2 sin. Dxoos. D 
Therefore sin. Sxcos. S : sin. Dxcos. D : : tan. B : tan. X. 




Again, in the spherical triangle ABC it has been proved, that sin. C+ 
sin. B : sin. C— sin. B : : sin. AB+ain. AC : sin. AB— sin. AC, and since 
sin. C+sin. B=2 sin. ^ (C+B)+cos. ^ (C-B), (Sect. III. 7. PL Tr.)= 
2 sin. S X cos. D ; and sin. C— sin. B=2 cos. i (C+B) X sin. ^ (C— B)=s 
2 COS. SXsin. D. Therefore 2 sin. Sxcos. U : 2 cos. Sxsin. D : : sin. 
AB+sin. AC : sin. AB— sin. AC. But (3. PL Tr.) sin. AB+sin. AC : 
sin. AB— sin. AC :: tan. 4 (AB+ AC) : tan. ^ (AB— AC) : : tan. J? : tan. 
^, £ being equal to ^ (AB+ AC) and ^ to ^ (AB— AC). Therefore sin. 

Sxcos. D : cos. Sxsin. D : : tan. ^ : tan. ^, Since then ^ ' p ==: 

tan. 15 • 

sin. Dxcos. D . tan. ^ cos. Sxsin. D . i.. i • i u 

aia.SxcoB.S ' '^"'^ {^r^= .in. S X co,. D ' ""^ ""^"P'^^^^ ''^ "^ 

, tan. X tan. ^ _ (8in. D)»Xcos. Sxcos. D _ (sin. D)^ 
^ '• tan. B ^ tan. .r""(sin. S)» X cos. S X cos. D'^^sin. S)*' 

But (20 ) ^'^- i (BD-DC) _ tan. ^(AB+ AC) tan. X_tan. JT 

^""^ ^^^'^ tan. i (AB-AC)" tan. i BC ' ^^"^ '^' SST^-SSTB' 

, . - tan. X tan. ^X tan. ^ , tan. X tan. <^ tan. ^ 

and therefore, ^;;^= (tan. B)» > " ^ SS7B=iSS:^=(15Zl[^- 

But t«B.X tan.^_ (sin.D)» . (tan. ^)» _ (sin. D)« . tan^ 

^'"^teTB^tan. :P"(sin. S)»' "^^"""^^ (tiK:B)5-^(sin. S)»' """^ tan. B 

a= " ' g, , or sin. S : sin. D : : tan. B : tan. ^, that is, sin. (C+B) : sin. 
sm. o 

(C— B) : : tan. j^ BC : tan. ^ (AB— AC) ; which is the first part of the 

... tan. ^ COS. Sxsin. D , tan. S 

proposition. Again, smce ==-: — s ?>» o' mversely -■ ^ss 

^ '^ ^ tan. -2? sin. Sxcos. D "^ tan. -^ 

sin. Sxcos. D , . tan.X sin. Dxcos. D ,, r u i*,- i: 

s : — =r; and smce 0=-^ — irr 5; therefore by mulUpli- 

coe. Sxsin. D ' tan. B sin. Dxcos. S ' j r 

tuk.X tan. ^ (cos. D)* 

^'^^'^'urB^55:^=(isrs?- 
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« . 1 :. 1. .1- .tan. X tan. ^xtan. ^ - ^ , 

But It was already ahewn that : =ssa . ^— — , wherefore aiao 

^ tan. B (tan. B)' 

tan.X tan. ^ _ (tan. Sf 
tan. B^tan. -^""{tan. Bf 

^ tan. X^tan. -T (coa.D)* x. - ^x^ x. 

Now, ; gX; :t=7 ={;, 88 has juAt been shewn. 

tan. B tan. ^ (cos. S)' * 

_, . (cos D)a (tan. sy cos. D tan. JP 

Therefore ) 5^=7: 5T5t"^ consequently ^sss- ^,or cos. 

(cos. S)* (tan. B)*^ ^ ^ cos. S tan. B 

8 : cos. D : : tan. B : tan. :?, that is, cos. (C+B) : cos. (C— B) : : tan. \ 

BG : tan. \ (C+B) ; which is the second part of the proposition. 

Cor. 1. By applying this proposition to the triangle supplemental to 
ABC (11.) and by considering, that the sine of half the sum or half the 
difference of the supplements of two arcs, is the same with the sine of half 
the sum or half the difference of the arcs themselves : and that the same 
is true of the cosines, and of the tangents of half the sum or half the dif- 
ference of the supplements of two arcs : but that the tangent of half the 
supplement of an arc is the same with the cotangent of half the arc itself; 
it will follow, that the sine of half the sum of any two sides of a spherical 
triangle, is to the sine of half their difference as the cotangent of half the 
angle contained between them, to the tangent of half the difference of the 
angles opposite to them : and also that the cosine of half the sum of these 
sides, is to the cosine of half their difference, as the cotangent of half the 
angle contained between them, to the tangent of half the sum of the angles 
opposite to them. 

Cor. 2. If therefore A, B, C, be the three angles of a sphericsl trian- 
gle, a, 6, e the sides opposite to them, 

I. sin. I (A+B) : sin. 4 (A— B) : : tan. 4 c : tan. 4 (a — 6). 

II. COS. r (A+B) : COS. 4 (A— B) : : tan. 4 c : tan. 4 \a+h). 

III. sin. (a+b) : sin. 4 \a^h) : : tan. 4 C : tan. 4 (A— B). 

lY. COS. I {a+h) : cos. \ (a— &) : : tan. | C : tan. | (A+B). 
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PROBLEM I. 

In a right angled spherical triangle^ of the three ndes and three angles , any 
two being given^ besides the right angle^ to find the other three. 

This problem baa sixteen cases, the solutions of which are contained 
in the following table, where ABC is any spherical triangle right angled 
at A. 



OITBV. 


■OVOHT. 


■OLVTXON. 




BCandB. 


AC. 

AB. 

C. 


R : sin BC : : sin B : sin AC, (19). 
R : cos B : : tan BC : ton AB, (21). 
R : cos BC : : tan B : cot C, (20). 


1 
2 
3 


AC and C. 


AB. 

BC. 

B. 


R : sin AC : : tan C : tan AB, (18). 
cos C : R : : tan AC : ton BC, (21). 
R : cos AC : : sin C : cos B, (23). 


4 
5 
6 


AC and B. 


AB. 

BC. 

C. 


tan B : ton AC ; : R : sin AB, (18). 
sin B : sin AC : : R : sin BC, (19). 
cos AC : cos B : : R : sin C, (23). 


7 
6 
9 


AC and BC. 


AB. 
B. 
C. 


cos AC : cos BC : : R : cos AB, (22). 
sin BC : sin AC : : R : sin B, (19). 
ton BC : tan AC : : R : cos C, (21). 


10 
11 
12 


AB and AC. 


BC. 
B. 
C. 


R : cos AB : : cos AC : cos BC, (22). 
sin AB : R : : ten AC : ton B, (18). 
sin AC : R : : tan AB : tan C, (18). 


13 

14 
14 


BandC. 


AB. 
AC. 
BC. 


sin B : cos C : : R : cos AB, (23). 
sin C : cos B : : R : cos AC, (23). 
ton B : cot C : : R : cos BC, (20). 


15 
15 
16 
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TABLE for determining the affections of the Sides and Angles found by 
the preceding rules. 



AC and B of the same affection. 

If BC Z, dO^f A^ &°^ ^ o^ ^^ same affection, otherwise dif- 
ferent, (Cor. 15.) 

If BC/90^, C and B of the same affection, otherwise diffe- 
ren^ (15.) 



AB and C are of the same affection, (14.) 

If AC and are of the same affection, BC / 90^ ; otherwise 

BCZ90O, (Cor. 15.) 

B and AC are of the same affection, (14.) 



Ambiguous. 
Ambiguous. 
Ambiguous. 



When BC / 90^, AB and AC of the same ; otherwise of dif- 
ferent affection, (15.) 
AC and B of the same affection, f 14^ 
When BC/90O, AC and C of the same ; otherwise ot dif- 
ferent affection, (Cor. 15.) 



BC^90^, when AB and AC are of the same affection, 

(1. Cor. 15.) 
B and AC of the same affection, f 14.) 

C and AB of the same affection, (14.) 



AB and C of the same affection, (14.) 

AC and B of the same affection, (14.) 

When B and C are of the same affection, BC/90O, other- 

wise, BC790O, (15^ 



10 
11 

12 



13 
14 
14 



15 
15 

16 



The cases marked ambiguous are those in which the thing sought has 
two values, and may either be equal to a certain angle, or to the supple- 
ment of that angle. Of these there are three, in all of which the things 
given are a side, and the angle opposite to it ; and accordingly, it is easy to 
shew that two riffht angled spherical triangles may always be found that 
hare a side and me angle opposite to it the same in both, but of which the 
remaining sides, and the remaining angle of the one, are the supplements 
of the remaining sides and the remaining angle of the other, each of each. 

Though the imection of the arc or angle found may in all the other cases 
be determined by the rules in the second of the preceding tables, it is of 
use to remark, tluit all these rules except two, may be reduced to one, ▼!& 
ihaX wken the thing found hy the rules in the first table is either a tangent or 
a cosine ; and whenp of the tangents or cosines employed in the eomputatiom ef 
tl| one only belongs to tm eituse angle, the angle required is also muse. 
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Thus, in the 15th case, when cos AB is found, if C be an obtuse angle, 
because of cos G, AB must be obtuse ; and in case 16, if either fi or C be 
obtuse, BC is greater than 90^, but if B and C are either both acute, or 
both obtuse, BC is less than 9(P, 

It is evident, that this rule does not apply when that which is found is 
the sine of an arc ; and this, besides the three ambiguous cases, happens 
also in other two, viz. the let and 11th. The ambiguity is obviated, in 
these two cases, by this rule, that the sides of a spherical right angled tri 
angle are of the same affection with the opposite angles. 

Two rules are therefore sufficient to remove the ambiguity in all the 
I of the right angled triangle, in which it can possibly be removed. 
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It may be usefiil to express the same solutions as in the annexed table. 
Let A be at the right angle as in the figure, and let the side opposite to it 
he a; let & be the side opposite to B, and e the side opposite to C. 



OITBN. 


■OUOBT. 


SOLUTION. 




aandB. 


e. 
C. 


sin 6 = sin a X sin 6. 
tane = tan a X cos B 
cotC = cosa X tanB. 


1 
2 
3 


b and C. 


e. 
a, 
B. 


tanc sssin 5 X tanC. 

tan 6 

tana=: p,- 

cosC 

cos B s= cos 6 X sin C. 


4 
5 
6 


^aadB. 


c. 
a. 
C. 


tan b 

sm e = =c. 

^ tanB 

sin b 
smars . -. 
smB 

. ^ cosB 
cos 6 


7 
8 
9 


a and b. 


c. 
B. 
C. 


, cos a 

sin a 

^ tan * 

cos C = . 

tan a 


10 
11 
12 


b and e. 


a, 
B. 

C. 


cos a = cos 6 X cos e, 

* Tl ton 6 

tanB=-T — . 

sm e 

tanCss-: r. 

sin b 


13 
14 

14 


BaadC. 


b 


cosC 

COSC ss-r—iv. 

sin B 
. cosB 
^^ sine- 
cotC 
«*--t«iB- 


15 
15 
10 



34 
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PROBLEM IL 

In any oblique angled spherical triangle^ of the three sides and three angles^ 
any three being given^ it is required to find the other three. 

In this Table the references (c. 4.), (c. 5.), &c. are to the cases in the 
preceding Table, (16.), (27.), &c. to the propositions in Spherical Trigo- 
nometiy. 



Two sides 

AB, AC, 

and the in- 

2 claded angle 

A. 



One of the 

other angles 

B. 



The third 
side 
BC, 



Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
the unknown angle, not requir- 
ed, on AB. 

R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; therefore BD is known, 
and sin BD : sin AD : : tan A 
tan B, (27.) ; B and A are of 
the same or different affection, 
according as AB is greater or 
less than BD, (16.). 



Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
one of the unknown angles on 
the side AB. 

R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; therefore BD is known, 
and cos AD : cos BD : : cos AC 
: cos BC, (26.); according 
the segments AD and DB are of 
the same or different affection, 
AC and CB will be of the same 
or different affection. 
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TABLE continued. 



eXTBN. 


80U0HT. 


SOLUTION. 


3 

Two angles, 
AandACB, 

and 

AC, 
the side be- 
tween them. 

4 


The side 
BC. 


From C the extremity of AC near 
the side sought, let fall the per- 
pendicular CD on AB. 

R : cos AC :: tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.) ; therefore BCD is known, 
and cos BCD : cos ACD : : tan 
AC : tan BC, (28.). BC is less 
or greater than 9©°, according 
as the angles A and BCD are 
of the same, or different affec- 
tion. 


The third 

angle 

B. 


Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
one of the given angles on the 
opposite side AB. 

R : cos AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.) ; therefore the angle BCD 
is given, and sin ACD : sin BCD 
: : cos A : cos B, (25.) ; B and 
A are of the same or differ- 
ent affection, according as CD 
falls within or without the tri- 
angle, that is, according as ACB 
is greater or less than BCD» 
(16.). 
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TABLE continued. 



OXTSN. 


SOUOHT. 


SOLUTION. ^ 


5 

Two sides 

ACandBC, 

and an angle 

A 

opposite to 
6 
one of them, 

BC. 

7 


The angle 

B 
opposite to 
the other gi- 
ven side 
AC. 


Sin BC : sin AC : : sin A : sin B, 
(24.) The affection of B is am- 
biguous, unless it can be deter- 
mined by this rule, that accord- 
ing as AC + BC is greater or 
less than 180^, A+B is greatei 
or less than ISO^, (10.) 


The angle 

ACB 

contained by 

the given 

sides 

AC and BC. 


From ACB the angle sought draw 
CD perpendicular to AB ; then 
R : cos AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.); and tan BC : tan AC ; : 
cos ACD : cos BCD, (28.) ACD 
^ BCD •=. ACB, and ACB is 
ambiguous, because of the am- 
biguous sign + or — . 


The third 
fide 
AB. 


Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
the angle C, contained by the 
^ven sides, upon the side AB. 
R : cos A : : t&n AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; cos AC : cos BC : : cos 
AD : cos BD, (26.) 
ABssAD^BD, wherefore AB 
is ambiguous. 
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TABLE continued. 



8 



9 



Two angles 

A,B. 
and a side 

AC 

opposite to 

one of them, 

B. 



The side 
BC 

opposite 
to the 
other 

given an« 
gleA. 



Sin B : sin A : : sin AC : sin BC, 
(24); the affection of BC is un- 
certain, except when it can be de- 
termined by this rule, that accord- 
ing as A-f-B is greater or less than 
180^, AC-hBC is also greater or 
less than 180^, (10.). 



The side 
AB 

adjacent 
to the 
given 
angles 
A,B. 



From the unknown angle C, draw 
CD perpendicular to AB ; then 
R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; tan B : tan A : : sin AD : 
sin BD. BD is ambiguous ; and 
therefore AB = AD ^ BD may 
have four values, some of which 
will be excluded by this condition, 
that AB must be less than ISO^^. 



10 



The third 
angle 
ACB. 



From the angle required, C, draw CD 
perpendicular to AB. 
R : cos AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.), cos A : cos B : : sin ACD 
sin BCD, (25.). The affection of 
BCD is uncertain, and therefore 
ACB = ACD ± BCD, has four 
values, some of which may be ex- 
cluded by the condition, that ACB 
is less than 180^. 



11 



The throe 

sides, 
AB, AC, 

and 

BC. 



One of the 

angles 

A. 



From C one of the angles not requir' 
ed, draw CD perpendicular to AB 
Find an arc £ such that tan i AB 
: tan ^ (AC-f-BC) : : tan 1 (AC- 
BC) : tan ^ E ; then, if AB be 
greater than E, AB is the sum, and 
E the difference of AD and DB ; 
but if AB be less than E, E is the 
sum and AB the difference of AD, 
DB, (29.). In either case, AD and 
BD are known, and tan AC : tan 
AD : : R : cos A. 
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TABLE continaed. 





OlYKN. 


SOUaHT. 


SOLUTION. 


12 


The three 

angles 

A, B, C. 


One of the 
sides 
BO. 


Suppose the supplements of the 
three given angles. A, B, C, to 
be a, bj e, and to be the sides of 
a spherical triangle. Find, by 
the last case, the angle of this 
triangle, opposite to the side a, 
and it will be the supplement of 
the side of the given triangle op- 
posite to the angle A, that is, of 
BC, (11.); and therefore BC is 
found. 



In the foregoing table, the rules are given for ascertaining the affection 
of the arc or angle found, whenever it can be done : Most of these rules 
are contained in this one rule, which is of general application, viz. thai 
when the thing found is either a tangent or a cosine, and of the tangents or 
cosines employed in the computation of it, either one or three helong to obtuse 
angles, the angle found is also obtuse. This rule is particularly to be attend- 
ed to in cases 5 and 7, where it removes part of the ambiguity. 

It may be necessary to remark with respect to the 11th case, that the 
segments of the base computed there are those cut off by the nearest per- 
pendicular ; and also, that when the sum of the sides is less than 180^, 
the least segment is adjacent to the least side of the triangle ; otherwise 
to the greatest, (17.). 
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The last table may also be conveniently expressed in the following 
manner, denoting the side opposite to the angle A, by a, to B by 6, and to 
C by e ; and also the segments of the base, or of opposite angle, by x 
andy. 



Two sides 

h and c, and 

the angle 

between 

them A. 



Angles 

AandO 

and 



Sides 
aandft 

and 
•o^e A. 



B 



B 



B 



Find dP, so that 
tan je=tan b x cos A ; then 
^3^ ,in.xtanA 
am (e — x) 



Find OP, as above, 

, cos b X cos (c— «) 
then cos a= ^ -. 

cos X 



Find OP, so that 

cot xsscos 6xtan A ; then 

tan 5xcosap 

tan a^ ?— • 

cos (c— x) 



Find ar, as above, 

*u „ cos A X sin (c— «) 
then cos Bss : i \ 



sinar 



sin B: 



sin^XsinA 
sin a 



Find «, so that 

cot ar=5C08 Ixtan A ; then 

^ cosopXtan b 
cos C=r — 

tan a 



Find or, so that 

tanarsstan6xoos A; andfind 

y, so that 

cos aXcos X 
cos ys- 



cos b 



g^gjfcjf' 
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10 



The angles 

AandB 

and the 

aide 6. 



Bina=- 



ain 6 X sin A 



ain B 



Find OP, so that 

tan orstan b X cos A ; and y, so 

that 

ain drxtan A 
ainyss 



tanB 



c=s«±y. 



Find ff, 80 that 

cotarsscoa^XtanA; andalaoy, 

ao that 

ain arXcoa B 
amy: 



c=*±y- 



COS A 



U 



a, A, c. 




^sin ftxsin e 

, . v^sin Is X sin (if— a) 
or cos )A=-^^^ ^ /^ ' 



^sin 6 X sin c 



12 



A, B, C. 



ain 



or cos 




ysin Bxsin C 



. Vcos(iS^BHcos(S— C) 



Vain Bxain ' 



APPENDIX 

TO 

SPHERICAL . 

TRIGONOMETRY, 

CONTAINING 

NAPIER'S RULES OF THE CIRCULAR PARTS. 



Thb rule of the Circular Parts^ invented by Napibr, is of great use in 
Spherical Trigonometry, by reducing all the theorems employed in the 
solution of right angled triangles to two. These two are not new proposi- 
tions, bat are merely enunciations, which, by help of a particular arrange- 
ment and classification of the parts of a triangle, include all the six propo- 
siuons, with theu: corollaries, which have been demonstrated above from 
the 18th to the 23d inclusive. They are perhaps the happiest example of 
artificial memory that is known. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. If in a spherical triangle, we set aside the right angle, and consider only 
the five remaining parts of the triangle, viz. the three sides and the two 
oblique angles, then the two sides which contain the right angle, and 
the complements of the other three, namely, of the two angles and the 
hypotenuse, are called the Circular Parts. 

Thus, in the triangle ABC right angled at A, the circular parts are AC, 
AB with the complements of B, BC, and C. These parts are called 
circular; because, when they are named in the natural order of their 
succession, they go round the triangle. 

2. When of the five circular parts any one is taken, for the middle part, 
then of the remaining four, the two which are immediately adjacent to 
it, on the right and left, are called the adjacent paru ; and the other two, 
each of which is separated from the middle by an adjacent part, are call- 
ed opposite parts. 

Thus in the right angled triangle ABC, A, being the right angle, AC, AB, 
90°— B, 90O— BC, 90<>— C, are the circular parts, by Def. 1. ; and if 

35 
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any one, as AC, be reckoned the middle part, then AB and 90^— C, which 
are contiguoua to it on different sides, are called adjacent parts ; and 90^ 
— B, 90^— BC are the opposite parts. In like manner if AB is taken for 




the middle part, AC and 90<^— B are the adjacent parts : 90^— BC,and 
90o_C are the of^Kwite. Or if 90o_BC be the middle part, 90^B, 
90^ »C are adjacent ; AC and AB opposite, &c. 

This arrangement being made, the rule of the circular part b contained 
in the following 

PROPOSITION. 

In a right angled spherical triangle^ the rectangle under the radius and the sine 
of the middle part^ is equal to the rectangle under the tangents of the adjacent 
parts ; or, to the rectangle under the cosines of the opposite parts 

The truth of the two theorems included in this enunciation may be 
easily proved, by taking each of the five circular parts in succession for 
the middle part, when the general proposition will be found to coincide 
with some one of the analogies in the table already given for the resolution 
of the cases of right angled spherical triangles. Thus, in the triangle ABC, 
if the complement of the hypotenuse BC be taken as the middle part, 9(P 
— O, and 90^—0, are the adjacent parts, AB and AC the opposite. Then 
the general rule gives these two Uieorems, Rxcos BCsscot Bxcot C, 
and R X cos BC=cos AB x cos AC. The former of these coincides with 
the cor. to the 20th ; and the latter with the 22d. 

To apply the foregoing general proposition to resolve any case of a right 
angled spherical triangle, consider which of the three qualities named 
(the two things given and the one required) must be made the middle term, 
in order that the other two may be equi-distant from it, that is, may be 
both adjacent, or both opposite ; then one or other of the two Uieorems 
contained in the above enunciation will give the value of the thing re- 
quired. 

Suppose, for example, that AB and BC are given, to find C ; it is evi- 
dent that if AB be made the middle part, BC and C ar» the opposite parts, 
and therefore Rxsin ABsssin Cxsin BC, for sin Cscos (90O--C), and 

cos (90^^BC)=sin BC, and consequently sin C=-^ — ^7;,. 

sin dVj 

Again, suppose that BC and C are given to find AC ; it is obvious that 

C is in the middle between the adjacent parts AC and (90^— BC), there- 
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fore R X cos C=tan AC x cot BC, or tan ACar-^-^^T^srcos C + tan BC ; 

cot dL> 

because, as has been shewn above, =r7-=tan BC. 

cot BC 

In the same way may all the other cases be resolved. One or two trials 
will always lead to the knowledge of the part which in any given case is 
to be assumed as the middle part ; and a little practice will make it easy, 
even without such trials, to judge at once which of them is to be so as- 
sumed. It may be useful for the learner to range the names of the five 
circular parts of the triangle roimd the circumference of a circle, at equal 
distances from one another, by which means the middle part will be imme- 
diately determined. 

Besides the rule of the circular parts, Napier derived from the last of the 
three theorems ascribed to him above, (schol. 29.) the solutions of all the 
cases of oblique angled triangles. These solutions are as follows : A, B, 
C, denoting the three triangles of a spherical triangle, and o, 6, c, th« sides 
opposite to theoL 

I. 

Given two sides &, c, and the angle A betiipeen them. 
To find the angles B and C. 

Un|(D-CHcot|AX ^|g-^j . (31.) cor. 1. 
t«,l(B+C)=eotiAx^||=|. (31.) cor. 1. 

To find the third side a. 
sin B : sin A : : sin & : sin a. 

11. 

Given the two sides 5, e, and the angle B opposite to one of diem. 

To find C, and the angle opposite to the other side. 

sin 6 : sin c : : sin B : sin C. 

To find the contained angle A. 



cot 



JA-uni(B-C)x^ii|±^. (31.) cor. 1. 

To find the third side a. 
sin B : sin A : : sin b : sin a. 

Ill- 
Given two angles A and B, and the side c between them. 
To find the other two sides a, b. 
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Uni(H.a)=UnicX^-^|i^;. (31.) 

To find the third angle C. 
sin a : sin c : : sin A : sin C. 

IV. 

Otren two angles A and B, and the side a, opposite to one of them. 

To find bf the side opposite to the other. 

sin A : sin B : : sin a : sin h. 

To find c,the side between the given angles. 

uni*»t«>i(a-6)x£i|^. (31.) 

To find the third angle C. 
sin a : sin c : : sin A : sin C. 

The other two cases, when the three sides are given to find the angles, 
or when the three angles are given to find the sides, are resolved by the 
29lh, (the first of Napier's Propositions,) in the same way as in the table 
already given for the case of the oblique angled triangle. 

There is a solution of the case of the three sides being given, which it 
is often very convenient to use, and which is set down here, though the 
proposition on which it depends has not been demonstrated. 

Let a, b, c, be the three given sides, to find the angle A, contained be- 
tween b and e. 

If Rad ss 1, and « + 6 + e =s J, 

.to i A -J^^S^^^SSEfi; or. 
' ^sin ftxsin c 

. . ysin. (^jXsin^(^--a)) 

cos 4 A aa ======== • 

y/sinbxnnc 

In like manner, if the three angles. A, B, C are given to find c. the side 
between A and B% 
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LetA + B+C = S, 

un \ c=-i * • ^ *— ' ; or, 

VBi&BxsinC 



cos i ,-V^o«(iS"B)Xco8( ^S^C) 
Vain B X sin C. 

These theorems, on account of the facility with which Logarithms are 
applied to them, are the most convenient of any for resolving the two cases 
to which they refer. When A is a very obtuse angle, the second theorem, 
which gives the value of the cosine of its half, is to be used ; otherwise 
the first theorem, giving the value of the sine of its half its preferable. 
The same is to be observed with respect to the side c, the reason of which 
was explained. Plane Trig. Schol. 
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NOTES 

ON THE 

FIRST BOOK OF THE ELEMENTS. 



DEFINITIONS. 



In the definitions a few changes have been made, of which it is neces- 
sary to give some account. One of these changes respects the first defini- 
tion, that of a point, which Euclid has said to be, ' That which has no 
parts, or which has no magnitude.' Now, it has been objected to this defi- 
nition, that it contains only a negative, and that it is not convertible, as 
every good definition ought certainly to be. That it is not convertible is 
evident, for though every point is unextended, or without magnitude, yet 
every thing unextended or without magnitude, is not a point. To this it 
is impossible to reply, and therefore it becomes necessary to change the 
defiiution altogether, which in accordingly done here, a point being defined 
to be, that which ha3 position but not magnitude. Here the afiirmative part 
includes all that is essential to a point, and the negative part includes 
every thing that is not essential to it. I am indebted for this definition to 
a friend, by whose judicious and learned remarks I have often profited. 



II. 

After the second-definition Euclid has introduced the following, " the 
" extremities of aline are points." 

Now, this is certainly not a definition, but an inference from the defini- 
tions of a point and of a line. That which terminates a line can have no 
breadth, as the line in which it is has none ; and it can have no length, as it 
would not then be a termination, but a part of that which is supposed to 
terminate. The termination of a line can therefore have no magnitude, and 
having necessarily position, it is a point. But as it is plain, that in all this 
we are drawing a consequence from two definitions already laid down, and 
not giving a new definition, I have taken the liberty of putting it down as 
a corollary to the second definition, and have added, that the intersections of 
one line with another are points^ as this afibids a good illustration of the nature 
of a point, and is an inference exactly of the same kind with the preceding. 
The same thins nearly has been done with the fourth definition, where 
that which Eudid gave as a separate definition is made a corollary to the 
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fourth, becaiiBe it is in fact an inference deduced from comparing the defi- 
uitiona of a superficies and a line. 

As it is impossible to explain the relation of a superficies, a line, and a 
point to one another, and to the solid in which they all originate, better 
than Dr. Simson has done, I shall here add, with very little change, the 
illustration given by that excellent Geometer. 

" It is necessary to consider a solid, that is, a ma^itude which has 
length, breadth, and thickness, in order to understand anght die definitions 
of a point, line and superficies ; for these all arise from a solid, and exist in 
it ; The boundary, or boundaries which contain a solid, are called superfi- 
cies, or the boundary which is common to two solids which are contiguous, 
or which divides one solid into two contiguous parts, is called a superfi- 
cies ; Thus, if BCGF be one of the boundaries which contain the solid 
ABCDEFGH, or which is the common boundary of this solid, and the solid 
BKLCFNMG, and is therefore in the one as well as the other solid, it is 
called a superficies, and has no thickness ; For if it have any, this thick- 
ness must either be a part of the thickness of the solid AG, or the solid BM, 
or a part of the thickness of each of them. It cannot be a part of the thick- 
ness of the solid BM ; because, if this solid be removed from the solid AG, 
the superficies BCGF, the boundary of the solid AG, remains still the 
same as it was. Nor can it be a part of the thickness of the solid AG : 
because if this be removed from the solid BM, the superficies BCGF, the 
boundary of the solid BM, does nevertheless remain; therefore the super- 
ficies BCGF has no thickness, but only lengUi and breadth. 

" The boundary of a superficies is called a line ; or a line is the common 
boundary of two superficies that are contiguous, or it is that which divides 
one superficies into two contiguous parts : Thus, if BC be one of the boun- 
daries which contain the superficies ABCD, or which is the common boun- 
dary of this superficies, and of the superficies KBCL, which is contiguous 
to it, this boundary BC is called a line, and has no breadth ; For, if it have 
any, this must be part either of the breadth of the superficies ABCD or 
of the superficies KBCL, or part of 
each of them. It is not pan of the 
breadth of the superficies KBCL ; 
for if this superficies be removed from 
the superficies ABCD, the line BC ji 
which is the boundary of Uie super- 
ficies ABCD remains the same as it 
was. Nor can the breadth that BC 
is supposed to have, be a part of the 
breadthofthe superficies ABCD; be- 
cause, if this be removed from the su- 
perficies KBCL, the line BC, which 

is the boundary of the superficies ^ _ 

KBCL, does nevertheless remain : Therefore the line BC has no breadth. 
And because the line BC is in a superficies, and that a superficies has no 
thickness, as was shown ; therefore a line has neither breadth nor thick- 
ness, but only length. 

•• The boundary of a line is called a point, or a point is a common boun- 
dary or extremity of two lines that are contiguous : Thus, if B be the ex- 
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tfemity of the Una AB, or the common extremity of the two lines AB, KB, 

diis extremity is called a point, and hae no len^ : For if iUiave any, this 

length must either be part of the 

length of the line AB, or of the line 

KB. It is not part of the length of 

KB ; for if the line KB be removed 

from AB, the point B, which is the 

extremity of the line AB, remains the 

same as it was ; Nor is it partof the 

length of the line AB ; for if AB be 

removed from the line KB, the point 

B, which is the extremity of the line 

KB, does nevertheless remain : 

Therefore the point B has no length ; 

And because a point is in a line, and 

a line has neither breadth nor thickness, therefore a point has no length, 

fanadth, nor thickness. And in this manner the definition of a point, Ime, 

and superficies are to be understood." 




III. 

Euclid has defined a straight line to be a line which (as we translate it) 
''lies evenly between its extreme points.** This definition is obviously 
faulty, the word evenly standing as much in need of an explanation as the 
word straight, which it is intended to define. In the original, however, it 
must be confessed, that this inaccuracy is at least less striking than in our 
translation ; for the word which we render evenly is «|ia8, equally^ and is ac- 
cordingly translated ex aquo, and equaUter by Commandine and Gregory. 
The definition, therefore, is, that a straight line is one which lies equally 
between its extreme points : and if by this we understand a line that lies 
between its extreme points so as to be related exactly alike to the space 
on the one side of it, and to the space on the other, we have a definition 
that b perhaps a little too metaphysical, but which certainly contains in it 
the essential character of a straight line. That Euclid took the definition 
in this sense, however, is not certain, because he has not attempted to 
deduce from it any property whatsoever of a straight line ; and indeed, it 
should seem not easy to do so, without employing some reasonings of a 
more metaphysical kind than he has any where admitted into his Elements. 
To supply ue defects of his definition, he has therefore introduced the 
Axiom, that Uoo straighi Unes cannot inclose a space ; on which Axiom it is, 
and not on his defimtion of a straight line, that his demonstrations are 
fennded. As this manner of proceeding is certainly not so regular and 
scientific as that of layine down a definition, from wliich the properties of 
the thin? defined may be logically deduced, I have substituted another defi- 
nition of a straight line in the room of Euclid's. This definition of a straight 
line was suggested by a remark of Boscovich, who, in his Notes on the 
philosophical Poem of Professor Stay, says, ** Rectam lineam rects con- 
'^ gruere totam toti in infinitum productum si bina puncta unius binis al- 
* tMius congruant, patet ex ipsa admodum clara recliludinis idea quam 
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*'habeiiiii8." (Snpplementum m lib. 3. ^ 550.) Now, that which Mr. 
Boscovich would consider as an inference from onr idea of atraightneas, 
seems itself to be the easence of that idea, and to afford the beat criterion 
for judging whether any giren line be straight or not On this principle 
we hare given the definition abore, If there be two lines whidk cannot com* 
eide in twopoints^ without coinciding aUogother^ utek of them is coiled a straight 
line. 

This definition waa otherwise expressed in the two former editions ; it 
was said, that lines ^re straight lines which cannot coincide in part, with* 
out coinciding altogether. This waa liable to an objection, viz. that it de- 
fined straight Unes, but not a straight hne ; and though this in truth is but 
a mere cavH, it is better to leare no room kit it. The definition in the form 
now given is also more simple. 

From the same definition, the proportion which Euclid gives aa an 
Axiom, that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, follows as a neces* 
sary conaequence. For, if two lines inclose a space, they must intersea 
one another in two points, and yet, in the intermediate part, muat not coin- 
cide ; and therefore by the definition they are not straight linea. It followa 
in the same way, that two straight lines cannot have a common segment, 
or cannot coincide in part, without coinciding altogether. 

After laying down the definition of a straight line, as in the first Edition, 
I was favour^ by Dr. Reid of Glasgow with the perusal of a MS. contain- 
ing many excellent observations on the first Book of Euclid, such as might 
be expected from a philosopher distinguished for the accuracy aa well as 
the extent of his knowledge. He there defined a straight line nearly as 
has been done here, viz. ** A straight line is that which cannot meet ano- 
" ther straight line in more points than one, otherwise they perfectly coincide, 
" and are one and the same." Dr. Reid abo contends, tnat this must have 
been Euclid's own definition ; because, in the first proposition of the 
eleventh Book, that author argues, " that two straight Imes cannot have a 
'* common segment, for this reason, that a straight line does not meet a 
'" straight litie in more points than one, otherwise they coincide." Whether 
this amounts to a proof of the de&aition above having been actually 
Euclid's, I will not take upon me to decide ; but it is certainly a proof 
that the writings of that Geometer ought lone since to have suggested this 
definition to his conumentators ; and it reminds me, that I might have learn- 
ed from these writings what I have acknowledged above to be derived from 
a remoter source. 

There is another characteristic, and obvious property of straight lines, 
by which I have often thought that they might be very conveniently defin- 
ed, viz. that the position of Uie whole of a straight line is determined by the 
C'tion of two of its points, in so much that, when two points of a straight 
continue fixed, we line itself cannot change its position. It might 
therefore be said, that a straight line is one tn whichj if the position of two 
points be determined^ the position of the whole line is determined. But this de- 
finition, though it amount in fact to the same thing with that already given, 
is rather more abstract, and not so easily made me foundation of reason- 
ing. I therefore thought it beat to lay it aside, and to adopt the definition 
given in the text 
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The definidon of a plane ia giTen fiom Dr. Simaoii, Euclid's being liable 
lo the same objectiona with hu definition of a straight line ; for, he says, 
that a plane superficies ia one which '* lies evenly between its extreme 
*' lines." The defects of this definition are completely removed in that which 
Dr. Simson has given. Another definition different firom both might have 
been adopted, viz. That those superficies are called plane, which are such, 
that if three points of the one coincide with three points of the other, the 
whole of the one must coincide with the whole of the other. This defini- 
tion, as it resembles that of a straight line, already given, might, perhaps, 
have been introduced with some advantage ; but as Uie purposes of demon- 
stration cannot be better answered than by thst in the text, it has been 
thought best to make no farther alteration. 



VI. 

In Euclid, the general definition of a plane angle is placed before that of 
a rectilineal angle, and is meant to comprehend those angles which are 
formed by the meeting of the other lines than straight lines. A plane 
angle is said to be "the inclination of two lines to one another which 
" meet together, but are not in the same direction.* This definition is 
omitted here, because that the angles formed by the meeting of curve lines, 
though they may become the subject of geometrical investigation, certainly 
do not belong to the Elements ; for the angles that must first be considered 
are those made by the intersection of straight lines with one another. 
The angles formed by the contact or intersection of a straight line and a 
circle, or of two circles, or two curves of any kind with one another, 
could produce nothing but perplexity to beginners, and cannot possibly be 
understood till the properties of rectilineal angles have been fully explained. 
On this ground, I am of opinion, that in an elementary treatise it may 
fairly be omitted Whatever is not useful, should, in explaining the ele- 
ments of a science, be kept out of sight altogether ; for, if it does not assist 
the progress of the understanding, it will certainly retard it 



AXIOMS. 

Among the Axioms there have been made oalj two altenlioBs. The 
10th Axiom in Euclid is, that ** two straight lines cannot inclose a space ;*' 
which, having become a corollary to our definition of a straight line, ceases 
of course to be ranked with self-evident propositions. It is therefore re- 
moved from among the Axioms. 

The 12th Axiom of Euclid is, that " if a straight line meets two straight 
'^ lines, so as to make the two interior angles on the same side of it taken 
~ together less than two right an^es, these straight lines being continually 
** jwoduced, shall at length meet upon that side on which are the angles 
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" which are leas than two right angles." Instead of this proposition, 
which, though true, is by no means self-evident ; another that appeared 
more obvious, and better entitled to be accounted an Axiom, has been in- 
troduced, viz. *< that two straight lines, which intersect one another, can* 
**not be both parallel to the same straight line.** On this subject, how- 
ever, a fuller explanation is necessary, for which see the note on the 29di 
Prop. 

PROP. IV. and VIII. B. I. 

The IV. and VIII. propositions of the first book are the foundation of all 
that follows with respect to the comparison of triangles. They are de- 
monstrated by what is called the method of superaposition, that is, by lay- 
ing the one triangle upon the other, and proving that they must coincide. 
To this some objections have been made, as if it were ungeometiical to 
suppose one figure to be removed from its place and applied to another 
figure. " The laying," says Mr. Thomas Simson in his Elements, *' of 
" one figure upon another, whatever evidence it may afibrd, is a mechanical 
" consideration, and depends on no postulate." It is not clear what Mr. 
Simson meant here by the word mechanical : but he probably intended only 
to say, that the method of superaposition involves the idea oi motion, which 
belongs rather to mechanics than geometry ; for I think it is impossible 
that such a Geometer as he was could mean to assert, that the evidence 
derived from this method is like that which arises from the use of instru- 
ments, and of the same kind with what is furnished by experience and ob- 
servation. The demonstrations of the fourth and eighth, as they are given 
by £uclid, are as certainly a process of pure reasoning, depending solely 
on the idea of equality, as established in the 8th Axiom, as any thing in 

§eometry. But, if still the removal of the triangle from its place be consi- 
ered as creating a difficulty, and as inelegant, because it involves an idea, 
that of motion, not essential to geometry, this defect may be entirely re- 
medied, provided that, to Euclid's three postulates, we be allowed to add 
the following, viz. That if there be ttoo eqwd straight lines^ and if any figure 
whatsoever be constituted on the one^ a fi^re every vxiy equal to it may be con" 
stituted on the other. Thus if AB and DE be two equal straight lines, and 
ABC a triangle on the base AB, a triangle DEF every way equal to ABC 
may be supposed to be constituted on DE as a base. By Uiis it is not 
meant to assert that the method of describing the triangle DEF is actually 
known, but merely that the triangle DEF may be conceived to exist in 
all respects equal to the triangle ABC. Now, there is no truth whatso- 
ever that is better entitled than this to be ranked among the Postulates or 
Axioms of geometry ; for the straight lines AB and DE being every way 
equal, there can be nothing belonging to the one that may not also belong 
to the other. 

Onthestrengthof this Postulate the IV. proposition is thus demonstrated. 
If ABC, DEF be two triangles, such that the two sides AB and AC of 
the one are equal to the two ED, DF of the other, and the angle BAG, 
contained by the sides AB, AC of the one, equal to the angle EDF, con 
tained by the sides ED, DF of the other ; the triangles ABC and EDF axe 
every way equal. 
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On AB let a triangle be constituted every way equal to the triangle DEF ; 
then if this triangle coincide with the triangle ABC, it is evident that the 
proposition is true, for it is equal to DEF by hypothesis, and to ABO, be- 
cause it coincides with it ; wherefore ABC, DEF are equal to one another. 
But if it does not coincide with ABC, let it have the position AB6 ; and first 
suppose G not to fall on AC ; then the angle BAG is not equal to the angle 
BAC. But the angle BAG is equal to the angle EDF, therefore EDF 
and ABC are not equal, and they are also equid by hypothesis, which is 
impossible. Therefore the point G must fall upon AC ; now, if it fall upon 
AC but not at C, then AG is not equal to AC ; but AG is equal to DF, 
therefore DF and AC are not equal, and they are also equal by supposition, 
which is impossible. Therefore G must coincide with C, and the triangle 
AGB with the triangle ACB. But AGB is every way equal to DEF, 
therefore ACB and DEF are also every way equal. 

By help of the same postulate, the fiilh may also be very easily de- 
monstrated. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, in which AB, AC are the equal sides ; 
the angle ABC, ACB opposite to these sides are also equaL 

Draw the straight line EF equal to BC, and suppose that on EF the tri- 
angle DEF is constituted every way equal to the triangle ABC, that is, 
having DE equal to AB, DF to AC, the angle EDF to the angle BAC, the 
angle ACB to the angle DFE, Slc, 





Then because DE is equal to AB, and AB is equal to AC, DE is equal 
to AC ; and for the same reason, DF is equal to AB. And because DF is 
equal to AB, DE lo AC, and the angle FDE to the angle BAC, the angle 
ABC is equal to the angle DFE. But the angle ACB is also, by hy- 
pothesis, equal to the angle DFE ; therefore the angles ABC, ACB aie 
equal to one another. 
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Such demonstratioiiB, it muBt, howeyer, be acknowledged, 
against a role which Euclid has imifonnly adhered to throughout the Ele- 
ments, except where he was forced by necessi^ to depart from it ; This 
rule is, that nothing is ever supposed to be done, the manner of doing which 
has not been alrealdy taughty so that the constniction is derived either di- 
rectly from the three postulates laid down in the beginning, or from pro- 
blems already reduced to those postulates. Now, this rule is not essential 
to geometrical demonstration, whero, for the purpose of discovering the 
properties of figures, we are certainly at liberty to suppose any Agure to be 
constructed, or any line to be drawn, the existence of which does not in- 
volve an impossibility. The only use, therefore, of Euclid's rule is to 
guard against the introduction of impossible hypotheses, or the taking for 
granted that a thing may exist which in fact miplies contradiction ; from 
such suppositions, false conclusions might, no doubt, be deduced, and the 
rule is therefore useful in as much as it answers the puroose of excluding 
them. But the foregoing postulatum could never lead to suppose the 
actual existence of any tlung that is impossible; for it only assumes the 
existence of a figure equal and similar to one already existing, but in a dif- 
ferent part of space from it, or having one of its aides in an assigned posi- 
tion. As there is no impossibility in the existence oi one of these figures, 
it is evident that there can be none in the existence of the other* 



PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

It is essential to the truth of this proposition, that the straight lines 
drawn to the point within the triangle be drawn from the two extremities 
of the base ; for, if they be drawn from other points of the base, their sum 
may exceed the sum of the sides of the triangle in any ratio that is less 
than that of two to one. This is demonstrated by Pappus Alexandrinus 
in the 3d Book of his Mathematieal CoUedianSf but Uie demonstration is of a 
kind that does not belong to this place. If it be required simply to show, 
that in certain cases the sum of the two lines drawn to the point within the 
triangle may exceed the sum of the sides of the triangle, the demonstra- 
tion is easy, and is given nearly as follows by Pappus, and abo by Produs, 
in the 4th Book of his Commentaiy on Euclid. 

Let ABC be a triangle, having the angle at A a right angle : let D be 
any point in AB ; join CD, then CD will be greater than AC, because in 
the triangle ACD the angle CAD is greater tlun the angle ADC. From 
DC cut off D£ equal to AC ; bisect C£ 
in F, and join BF ; BF and FD are greater 
than BC and CA. 

Because CF is equal to FE, CF and FB 
are equal to EF and FB, but CF and FB 
are greater than BC, therefore EF and FB 
are greater than BC. To EF and FB add 
ED, and to BC add AC, which is eqoal to 
ED by constniction, and BF and FD will 
be greater than BC and CA. 
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It ii eTidenty diRt if the angle BAG be obtuse, the same reasoning may 
be applied. 

This proposition is a sufficient vindication of Euclid for having demon- 
strated the 21st. proposition, which some affect to consider as self-evident ; 
for it proves that the circumstance on which the truth of that proposition 
depends is not obvious, nor that which at first sight it is supposed to be, viz. 
that of the one triangle being included within the other. For this reason I 
cannot agree with M. Clairaut, that Euclid domonstrated this proposition 
only to avoid the cavils of the Sophists. But I must, at the same time, ob- 
serve, that what the French Geometer has said on the subject has certain- 
ly been misnnderstood, and in one respect, unjustly censured by Dr. Simson. 
The exact translation of his words is as follows : " If Euclid has taken the 
" trouble to demonstrate, that a triangle included within another has the 
'< sum of its sides less than the sum of the sides of the triangle in which it 
*' is included, we are not to be surprised. That Geometer had to do with 
«< those obstinate Sophists, who made a point of refusing their assent to the 
*< most evident truths," ^c, (Elements de Geometrie par M. Clairaut. 
Pref.) 

Dr. Simson supposes M. Clairaut to mean, by the proposition which he 
enunciates here, that when one triangle is included in another, the sum of 
the two sides of the included triangle is necessarily less than the sum of the 
two sides of the triangle in which it is included, whether they be on the 
same base or not. Now this is not only not Euclid's proposition, as Dr 
Simson remarks, but it is not true, and is directly contrary to what has 
just been demonstnled from Proclns. But the fact seems to be, that M. 
Clairaut's meaning is entirely different, and that he intends to speak not of 
two of the sides of a triangle, but of all the three ; so that his proposition 
is, " thst when one triangle is included within another, the sum of all the 
" three sides of the included triangle is less than the sum of all the three 
" sides of the other," and this is without doubt true, though I think by no 
means self-evident It must be acknowledged also, that it is not exactly 
Euclid's proposition, which, however, it comprehends under it, and is the 
general theorem, of which the other is only a particular case. Therefore, 
though M, Clairaut may be blamed for maintaining that to be an Axiom 
which requires demonstration, yet ha is not to be accused of mistaking a 
false proposition for a tme one. 

PROP.XXIL PROB. 

Thomas Simson in his Elements has objected to Euclid's demonstration 
of this proposition, because it contains no proof, that the two circles made 
use of in the construction of the Problem must cut one another ; and Dr. 
Simson on the other hand, always unwilling to acknowledge the snmllest 
blemish in the works of Euclid, contends that Uie demonstration is perfect. 
The truth, however, certainly is, that the demonstration admits of some 
improvement ; for the limitation that is made in the enunciation of any 
Problem ought always to be shewn to be necessarily connected with the 
construction of it, and this is what Euclid has neglected to do in the pre* 
sent instancei The delect may easily be sapplied, and Dr. Simson him- 
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•elf has done it in effect in his note on this propositioD, though he doiies it 
to be necessary. 

Because that of the three straight lines DF, FQ, 6H, any two are great- 
er than the third, by hypothesis, FD is less than FG and 6H, that is, 
than FH, and therefore the circle described from the centre F, with the 
distance FD must meet the line F£ between F and H ; and, for the like 




reason, the circle des<aibed from the centre 6 at the distsnoe OH, must 
meet D6 between D and G, and therefore the one of these circles can- 
not be wholly within the other. Neither can the one be wholly without 
the other, because DF and GH are greater than FG ; the two circles 
must therefore intersect one another. 

PROP. XXVIL and XXVIIL 

Euclid has been guilty of a slight inaccuracy in the enunciations of 
these propositions, by omitting the condition, that the two straight lines on 
which the third line falls, making the alternate angles, &c. equal, must 
be in the same plane, without which they cannot be parallel, as is evident 
from the definition of parallel Hnes. The only editor, I believe, who has re- 
marked this omission, is M. db Fotx Dug de Candalle, in his transla- 
tion of the Elements published in 1566. How it has escaped the notice of 
subsequent commentators is not easily explained, unless because they 
thought it of little importance to correct an error by which nobody was 
likely to be misled. 

PROP. XXIX. 

The subject of parallel lines is one of the most difficult in the Elements 
of Geometry. It has accordingly been treated of in a great variety of differ- 
ent ways, of which, perhaps, there is none that can be said to have given 
entire satisfaction. The difficulty consists in converting the 27th and 28th of 
Euclid, or in demonstrating, that parallel straight lines, or such as do not 
meet one another, when they meet a third line, make the alternate angles 
with it equal, or, which comes to the same, are equally inclined to it, and 
make the exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite. In order to de- 
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monstrate this proposition, Euclid assumed it as an Axiom, that " if a 
" straight line meet two straight lines, so as to make the interior angles on 
*' the same side of it less than two right angles, these straight lines being 
" continually produced, will at length meet on the side on which the angles 
" are that are less than two right angles." This proposition, however, is 
not self-evident, and ought the less to be received without proof, that, as 
Proclus has observed, the converse of it is a proposition that confessedly 
requires to be demonstrated. For the converse of it is, that two straight 
lines which meet one another make the interior angles, with any third line, 
less than two right angles ; or, in other words, that the two interior angles 
of any triangle are less than two right angles, which is the 17th of the 
First Book of the Elements : and it should seem, that a proposition can 
never rightly be taken for an Axiom, of which the converse requires a de- 
monstration. 

The methods by which Geometers have attempted to remove this 
blemish from the Elements are of three kinds. 1 . By a new definition of 
parallel lines. 2. By introducing a new Axiom concerning parallel lines, 
more obvious than Euclid's. 3. By reasoning merely from the definition 
of paraUels, and the properties of lines already demonstrated without the 
assumption of any new Axiom. 

1 . One of the definitions that has been substituted for EucUd's is, that 
straight tines are parallel, which preserve always the same distance from 
one another, by the word distance being understood, a perpendicular drawn 
to one of the lines from any point whatever in the other. If these perpendicu- 
lars be every where of the same length, the straight lines are called parallel. 
This is the definition given by Wolfius, by Boscovich, and by Thomas 
Simson, in the first edition of his Elements. It is however a faulty defi- 
nition, for it conceals an Axiom in it, and takes for granted a property of 
straight lines, that ought either to be laid down as self-evident, or demonstrat- 
ed, if possible, as a Theorem. Thus, if from the three points, A, B, and C 
of the straight tine AC, perpendiculars AD, BE, OF be drawn all equal 
to one another, it is implied in the definition Tl T<^ "P 

that the points D, E and F are in the same " ^ ■ — -^ 

straight tine, which, though it be true, it was 
not the business of the definition to inform us 
of. Two perpendiculars, as AD and OF, are 
alone sufficient to determine the position of the 
straight line DF, and therefore the definition ought to be, *Hhat two straight 
** lines are parallel, when there are two points in the one, from which the 
''perpendiculars drawn to the other are equal, and on the same side of it." 

This is the definition of parallels which M. D'Alembert seems to prefer 
to an others ; but he acknowledges, and very justly, that it still remains a 
matter of difficulty to demonstrate, that aU the perpendiculars drawn from 
the one of these lines to the other are equal. {Encyehpedie^ Art, Parallele.) 

Another definition that has been given of paraUels is, that they are lines 
which make equal angles with a third line, toward the same parts, or such 
as itaake the exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite. Varignon, 
Bezout, and several other mathematicians, have adopted this definition, 
Which, it BBttst be acknowledged, is a perfectly good one, if it be understood 
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by it, that the two lines called parallel, are auch aa make equal an^ea with 




a eertam third line, but not with any line that falls upon them. It remains, 
therefore, to be demonstrated, That if AB and CD make equal angles with 
6H, they will do so also ¥nth any other line whatsoerer. The definition, 
therefore, must be thus understood. That parallel lines are such as make 
equal angles, with a certain third line, or, more simply, lines which are per- 
pendicular to a given line. It must then be proved, 1. That straight lines 
which are equally inclined to a eertainXine or perpendicular to a certain line, 
must be equally inclined to all the other lines that fail upon them ; and also, 
2. That two straight lines which do not meet when produced, must make 
equal angles with any third line that meets them. 

The demonstration of the first of these propositions is not at all facilitated 
by the new definition, unless it be previously shown that all the angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. 

The second proposition would hardly be necessary if the new definition 
were employed ; for when it is required to draw a line that shall not meet 
a given line, this is done by drawing a line that shaU have the same incli- 
nation to a third lihe that the first or given line has. It is known that lines 
so drawn cannot meet. It would no doubt be an advantage to have a defi- 
sition that is not founded on a condition purely negative. 

2. As to the Mathematicians who have rejected Euclid's Axiom, and in- 
troduced another in its place, it is not necessary that much should be said. 
Clavius is one of the first in this class ; the Axiom he assumes is, '* That a 
" line of which the points are all equidistant from a certain straight line in 
" the same plane with it, is itselt* a straight line." This proposition he does 
not, however, assume ^together, as he gives a kind of metaphysical proof 
of it, by which he endeavours to connect it vnth Euclid's definition of a 
straight line, with which proof at the same time he seems not very well 
satisfied. His reasoning, after this proposition is granted (though it ought 
not to be granted as an Axiom), is logical and conclusive, but is prolix and 
operose, so as to leave a strong suspicion that the road pursued is by no 
means the shortest possible. 

The method pursued by Simson, in his Notes in the First Book of Euclid, 
is not very different from that of Clavius. He assumes this Axiom, " That 
* a straight line cannot first come nearer to another straight line, and then 
" go farther from it without meeting it." (Notes, &c. English Edition.) By 
coming nearer is understood, conformably to a previous definition, the dimi- 
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nation of the perpendiculars drawn from the one line to the other. ThiR 
Ajuom is more readily assented to than that of Clavius, from which, how- 
ever, it is not very different : but it is not very happily expressed, as the idea 
not merely of moUon, but of time, seems to be involved in the notion ol first 
coming nearer, and then going farther off. Even if this inaccuracy is pass- 
ed over, the reasoning of Simson, like that of Clavius, is prolix, and evi- 
dently a circuitous method of coming at the truth. 

Thomas Simson, in the second edition of his Elements, has presented 
this Axiom in a simpler form. " If two points in a straight line are posited 
"at unequal distances from another straight line in the same plane, 
" those two lines being indefinitely produced on the side of the least dis- 
'< tance will meet one another.** 

By help of this Axiom it is easy to prove, that if two straight lines AB, 
CD are parallel, the perpendiculars to the one, terminated by the other, 
are all equal, and are also perpendicular to both the parallels. That they 
are equal is evident, otherwise the lines would meet by the Axiom. That 
they are perpendicular to both, is demonstrated thus : 

If AC and BD,which are perpendicular to AB, and equal to one another, 
be not also perpendicular to CD, from C let C£ 
be drawn at right angles to BD. Then, be- 
cause AB and CE are both perpendicular to 
BD, they are parallel, and therefore the perpen- 
diculars AC and BE are equal. But AC is 

equal to BD, (by hypotheses,) therefore BE and ^.^ _ 

BD are equal, which is impossible ; BD is therefore at right angles to CD. 

Hence the proposition, that " if a straight line faU on two parallel lines, it 
''makes the aJtemate angles equal," is easily derived. Let FH and GE be 
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perpendicular to CD, then they will be parallel to one another, and also at 
right angles to AB, and therefore F6 and HE are equal to one another, 
by the last proposition. Wherefore in the triangles EFG, EFH, the sides 
HE and EF are equal to the sides OF and FE, each to each, and also the 
third side HF to the third side EG, therefore the angle HEF is equal to 
the angle EFG, and they are alternate angles. 

This method of treating the doctrine of parallel lines is extremely plain 
and concise, and is perhaps as good as any that can be followed, when a 
new Axiom is assumed. In the text above, I have, however, followed a 
different method, employing as an Axiom, *' That two straight lines, which 
" cut one another, cannot be both parallel to the same straight line." This 
Axiom has been assumed by others, particularly by Ludlam, in his veiy 
useful little tract, entitled RudimenU ofMathmuaws. 
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It is a proposition readily enough admitted as self-evident, and leads 
to the demonstration of Euclid's 29th Proposition, even with more brevity 
than Simson's. 

3. All the methods above enumerated leave the mind somewhat dissatis- 
fied, as we naturally expect to discover the properties of parallel lines, as 
we do those of other geometric quantities, by comparing the definition of 
those lines, with the properties of straight lines already known. Tbo most 
ancient writer who appears to have attempted to do tins is Ptolemy the as- 
tronomer, who wrote a treatise expressly on the subject of Parallel Lines. 
Proclus has preserved some account of this work in the Fourth Book of his 
commentaries : and it is curious to observe in it an argument founded on the 
principle which is known to the modems by the name of the sufficient reason. 

To prove, that if two parallel straight lines, AB and CD, be cut by a 
third line £F, in G and H, the two interior angles AGH, CHG will be 




equal to two right angles, Ptolemy reasons thus : If the angles AGH» 
CHG be not equal to two right angles, let them, if possible, be greater 
than two right angles : then, because the lines AG and CH are not more 
parallel than the lines BG and DH, the angles BGH, DHG are also 
greater than two right angles. Therefore, the four angles AGH, CHG, 
BGH, DHG are greater than four right angles ; and they are also equal 
to four right angles, which is absurd. In the same manner it is shewn, 
that the angles AGH, CHG cannot be less than two right angles. There- 
fore they are equal to two right angles. 

But this reasoning is certainly inconclusive. For why are we to sup- 
pose that the interior angles which the parallels make with the line cutting 
them, are either in every case greater than two right angles, or in every 
case less than two right angles ? For any thing that we are yet supposed 
to know, they may be sometimes greater than two right angles, and some- 
times less, and therefore we are not entitled to conclude, because the angles 
AGH, CHG are greater than two right angles, that therefore the angles 
BGH, DHG are also necessarily greater than two right angles. It 
may safely be asserted, therefore, that Ptolemy has not succeeded in his 
attempt to demonstrate the properties of parallel lines without the assist- 
ance of a new Axiom. 

Another attempt to demonstrate the same proposition without the assist- 
ance of a new Axiom has been made by a modem geometer, Franceschini, 
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Professor of Mathematics in the University of Bologna, in an essay, which 
he entitles, La Teoria deUe paraUeie rigorosamente dinumstrataj printed in 
his Opuscoli MathemaHci^ at Bassano in 1787. 

The difficulty is there reduced to a proposition nearly the same with this, 
That if BE make an acute angle with BD, and if D£ be perpendicular to 
BD at any point, BE and D£, 
if produced, will meet. To de* 
monstrate this, it is supposed, 
that BO, BC are two parts taken 
in Bl&^ of which BC is greater 
than BO, and that the perpendi* 
cnlars ON, CL are drawn to BD ; 
then shall BL be greater than 
BN. For, if not, that is, if the 
perpendicular CL falls either at 
N, or between B and N, as at 
F ; in the first of these oases the 
angle CNB is equal to the angle ONE, because they are both right angles, 
wMch is impossible ; and, in Sie second, tbe two angles CFN, CNF of the 
triangle CNF, exceed two right angles. Therefore, adds our author, since, 
as BC increases, BL also increases, and since BC may be increased with- 
out limit, so BL may become greater than any given line, and therefore may 
be greater than BD ; wherefore, since the perpendiculars to BD from points 
beyond D meet BC, the perpendicular from D necessarily meets it. 

Now it will be found, on examination, that this reasoning is no more 
conclusive than the preceding. For, unless it be proved, that whatever 
multiple BC is of BO, the same is BL of BN, the indefinite increase of 
BC does not necessarily imply the indefinite increase of BL,or that BL may 
be made to exceed BD. On the contrary, BL may always increase, and 
yet may do so in such a manner as never to exceed BD : In order that the 
demonstration should be conclusive, it would be necessary to shew, that 
when BC increases by a part equal to BO, BL increases always by a part 
equal to BN ; but to do this will be found to require the knowledge of those 
veiT properties of parallel lines that we are seeking to demonstrate. 

Legendre, in his Elements of Geometry, a work entitled to the highest 
praise, for elegance and accuracy, has delivered the doctrine of parallel lines 
without any new Axiom. He has done this in two difiTerent ways, one in 
the text, and the other in the notes. In the former he has endeavoured to 
prove, independently of the doctrine of parallel lines, that all the angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles ; from which proposition, when 
it is once established, it is not difilcult to deduce every thing with respect to 
parallels. But, though his demonstration of the property of triangles just 
mentioned is quite logical and conclusive, yet it has the fault of being long 
and indirect, proving first, that the three angles of a triangle cannot be 
greater than two right angles, next, that they cannot be less, and doing 
both by reasoning abundantly subtle, and not of a kind readily apprehend- 
ed by those who are only beginning to study the Mathematics. 

The demonstration which he has given in the notes is extremely ingeni- 
ous, and proceeds on this very simple and undeniable Axiom, that we can- 
not compare an angle and a line, as to magnitude, or cannot have an equa- 
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tion of Bxxy Bort between them. This truth is involved in the distinction 
between honwgeneous and heterogeneous quantities, (Euc. t. def. 4.), 
which has long been received in Geometry, but led only to negative con- 
sequences, till it fell into the hands of Legendre. The pipposition which 
he deduces from it is, that if two angles of one triangle be equal to two an- 
gles of another, the third angles of these triangles are also equal. For, it 
is evident, that when two angles of a triangle are given, and also the side 
between them, the third angle is thereby determined ; so that if A and B 
be any two angles of a triangle, P the side interjacent, and C the third an- 
gle, C is determined, as to its magnitude, by A, B and P ; and, besides 
tiiese, there is no other quantity wluitever wluch can affect the magnitude 
of C. This is plain, because if A, B and P are given, the triangle can be 
constructed, all the triangles in which A, B and P are the same, t^ing equal 
to one another. 

But of the quantities by which C ia determined, P cannot be one ; for if 
it were, then C must be a Junction of the quantities A, B, P ; that is to say, 
the value of C can be expressed by some combination of the quantities A, 
B and P. An equation, therefore, may exist between the quantities A, B, 
C and P ; and consequently the value of P is equal to some combination, 
that is, to some function of the quantities A, B and C ; but this is impossi- 
ble, P being a line, and A, B, C being angles ; so that no function of the 
£rst of these quantities can be equal to any function of the other three. The 
angle C must therefore be determined b^ the angles A and B alone, without 
any regard to the magnitude of P, the side interjacent. Hence in all trian- 
gles that have two angles in one equal to two in another, each to each, the 
Uiird angles are also equal. 

Now, this being demonstrated, it is easy to prove that the three angles of 
any triangle are equal to two right angles. 

Let ABC be a triangle right angled at A, draw AD perpendicular to 
BC. The triangles ABD, ABC have the an- a 

gles BAC, BDA right angles, and the angle ^ 

B conunon to both ; therefore by what has just 
been proved, their third angles BAD, BCA are 
also equal. In the same way it is shewn, that 
CAD is equal to CBA ; therefore the two an- 
gles, BAD, CAD are equal to tiie two BCA, .^- 
CBA ; but BAD-hCAD is equal to a right B 
angle, therefore the angles BCA, CBA are together equal to a right angle, 
and consequently the three angles of the right angled triangle ABC are 
equal to two right angles. 

And since it is proved that the oblique angles of every right angled 
triangle are equal to one right angle, and since every triangle may be 
divided into two right angled triangles, the four oblique angles of which are 
equal to the three angles of the triangle, thereforo tiie three angles of every 
triangle are equal to two right angles. 

Though this method of treating the subject is stricUy demonstrative, yet, 
as the reasoning in the first of the two preceding demonstrations is not per- 
haps sufficientiy simple to be apprehended by those just entering on mathe- 
matical studies, I shall submit to the reader another method, not liable to 
the same objection, which I know, from experience, to be of use in explain- 
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ing the Elements. It proceeds, like that of the French Geometer, hy de- 
monstrating, in the first place, that the angles of any triangle are together 
equal to two right angles, and deducing from thence, that two lines, which 
make with a th&d line the interior angles, less than two right angles, must 
meet if produced. The reasoning used to demonstrate the first of these 
propositions may he objected to by some as involving the idea of motion, and 
the transference of a line from one place to another. This, however, is no 
more than Euclid has done himself on some occasions ; and when it furnish- 
es so short a road to the truth as in the present instance, and does not im- 
pair the evidence of the conclusion, it seems to be in no respect inconsistent 
with the utmost rigour of demonstration. It is of importance in explaining 
the Elements of Science, to connect truths by the shortest chain possible ; 
and till that is done, we can never consider them as being placed in their 
natural order. The reasoning in the first of the following propositions is so 
simple, that it seems hardly susceptible of abbreviation, and it has the ad- 
vantage of connecting immediately two truths so much alike, that one 
might conclude, even from the bare enunciations, that they are but different 
cases of the same general theorem, viz. That aU the angles about a point, 
and all the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure, are constantly of the 
same magnitude, and equal to four right angles. 

DEFINITION. 

If, while one extremity of a straight line re- 
mains fixed at A, the line itself turns about that 
point from the position AB to the position AC, it 
is said to describe the angle BAG contained by 
the line AB and AC. 

Cor. If a line turn about a point from the position AC till it come into 
the position AC again, it describes angles which are together equal to four 
right angles. This is evident from the second Cor. to the 15th. 1. 

PROP. I. 

All the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure are together equal to four 
right angles. 

1. Let the rectilineal figure be the triangle ABC, of which the exterior 
angles are DCA, FAB, GBC ; these angles are together equal to four 
right angles. 

Let the line CD, placed in the direction of BC produced, turn about the 
point C till it coincide with CE, a part of the side CA, and have described 
the exterior angle DCE or DCA. Let it then be carried along the line 
CA, till it be in the position AF, that is, in the direction of CA produced, 
and ihe point A remaining fixed, let it turn about A till it describe the 
angle FAB, and coincide with a part of the line AB. Let it next be car- 
ried along AB tUI it come into the position B6, and by turning about B» 
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let it describe the angle 6BC, so 
as to coincide with a part of BC. 
Lastly, Let it be carried along EG 
till it coincide with CD, its first 
position. Then, because the line 
CD has turned about one of its 
extremities till it has come into 
the position CD again, it has by 
the corollary to the above defini- 
tion described angles which are 
together equal to four right an- 
gles ; but the angles which it 
has described are the three ex-* 
terior angles of the triangle ABC, 
therefore the exterior angles of 
the triangle ABC are equal to 
four right angles. 

2. If the rectilineal figure have any number of sides, the proposition is 
demonstrated just as in the case of a triangle. Therefore all the exterior 
angles of any rectilineal figure are together equal to four right angles. 

CoR. 1. Hence, all the interior angles of any triangle are equal to two 
right angles. For all the angles of the triangle, both exterior and interior, 
are equal to six right angles, and the exterior being equal to four right 
angles, the interior are equal to two right angles. 

Cor. 2. An exterior angle of any triangle is equal to the two interioi and 
opposite, or the angle DC A is equal to the angles CAB, ABC. For the 
angles CAB, ABC, BCA are equal to two right angles ; and the angles 
ACD, ACB are also (13. 1.) equal to two right angles ; therefore the tluree 
angles CAB, ABC, BCA are equal to the two ACD, ACB ; and taking 
ACB from both, the angle ACD is equal to the two angles CAB, ABC. 

Cor. 3. The interior angles of any rectilineal figure are equal to twice 
as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four. For all the 
angles exterior and interior are equal to twice as many right angles as the 
figure has sides ; but the exterior are equal to four right angles ; therefore 
the interior are equal to twice as many right angles as the figure has sides, 
wanting four. 

PROP. n. 



Two straight lines, which make with a third line the interior angles on 
the same side of it less than two right angles, will meet on that side, if pro- 
duced far enough. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD, make with AC the two angles BAG, 
DC A less than two right angles ; AB and CD will meet if produced toward 
B and D. 

In AB take AF= AC ; join CF, produce BA to H, and through C drew 
CE, making the angle ACE equal to the angle CAH. 

Because AC is equal to AF, the angles AFC, ACF are also equal (5. 
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1.) ; bnt the exterior an^e HAC is equal to the two interior and opposite 
an^es ACF, AFC, and therefore it is double of either of them, as of ACF. 
Now ACE is equal to HAC by construction, therefore ACE is double of 
ACF, and is bisected by the line CF. In the same manner, if FG be taken 
equal to FC, and if CG be drawn, it may be shewn that CG bisects the 
angle FCE, and so on continually. But if from a magnitude, as the an- 
gle ACE, there be taken its half, and from the remainder FCE its 
half FCG, and from the remainder GCE its half, &^c. a remainder will at 
length be foond less than the giren angle DCE.* 




Let GCE be the angle, whose half ECK is Uss than DCE, then a 
straight line CK is found, which falls between CD and CE, but never- 
theless meets the line AB in K. Therefore CD, if produced, must meet 
AB in a point between G and K. 

This demonstration is indirect ; but this proposition, if the definition of 
parallels were changed, as suggested at p. 291, would not be necessary ; 
and the proof, that lines equ^y inclined to any one line must be so to 
every Ime, would follow directly from the angles of a triangle being equal 
to two right angles. The doctrine of parallel lines would in this manner 
be freed from sJl difficulty. 

PROP. III. or 29. 1. EucUd. 

If a straight line fall on two parallel straight lines, it makes the alternate 
angles equal to one another ; the exterior equal to the interior and oppo- 
site on the same side ; and likewise the two interior angles, on the same 
side equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line EF fall on 
the parallel straight lines AB, 
CD ; the alternate angles AGH, 
GHD are equal, the exterior angle 
EGB is equal to the interior and 
opposite GHD ; and the two inte- 
rior angles BGH, GHD are equal 
to two right angles. 

For if AGH be not equal to 
GHD, let it be greater, then add- 
ing BGH to both, the angles 
AGH, HGB are greater than the 

* Prop. 1. ] Sup. Th4 reference of this proposition inroltM nothing incona 'stent with 
good reasoning, as the demonstration of it does not depend on an/ thing thai has gone before, 
so that it may oe introduced in sny part of the Elempnta. 

3S 
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angles DHG, HGB. But A6H, HGB are equal to two right angles (13. 
1 .) ; therefore BGH, GHD are less than two right angles, and therefore the 
lines AB, CD will meet, by the last proposition, if prodnced toward B and 
D. But they do not meet, for they are parallel by hypotheses, and there- 
fore the angles AGH, GHD are not unequal, that is, they are equal to one 
another. 

Now the angle AGH is equal to £GB, because these are Tertical, and 
it has also been shewn to be equal to GHD, therefore EGB and GHD are 
equal. Lastly, to each of the equal angles EGB, GHD add the angle 
BGH, then the two EGB, BGH are equal to the two DHG, BGH. But 
EGB, BGH are equal to two right angles (13. 1.), therefore BGH, GHD 
are also equal to two right angles. 



The following proposition is placed here, because it is more connected 
with the First Book than with any other. It is useful for explaining the 
nature of Hadley's sextant ; and, though involved in the explanations usual- 
ly given of that instrument, it has not, I believe, been hitlierto considered as 
a distinct Geometrical Proposition, though very well entitled to be so on ac- 
count of its simplicity and elegance, as well as its utility. 

THEOREM. 

If an exterior ang^ of a triangle be bisected, and also one of the interior 
and opposite, the angle contained by the bisecting lines is equal to half the 
other interior and opposite angle of the triangle. 

Let the exterior angle AC D of the triangle ABC be bisected by the 
straight line CE, and the interior and opposite ABC by the straight line 
BE, the angle BEC is equal to half the angle BAC. 

The line CE, BE will meet ; for since the angle ACD is greater than 
ABC, the half of ACD is greater than the half of ABC, that is, ECD 
is greater than EBC ; add 
ECB to both, and the two 
angles ECD, ECB are 
greater than EBC, ECB. 
But ECD, ECB are equal 
to two right angles ; there- 
fore ECB, EBC are less 
th&n two right angles, and 
therefore the lines CE, BE 
must meet on the same side 
of BC on which the trian 
gle ABC is. Let them meet in E. 

Because DCE is the exterior angle of the triangle BCE, it is equal to 
the two angles CBE, BEC, and therefore twice the angle DCE, that is, the 
angle DC A is equal to twice the angles CBE and BEC. But twice the 
angle CBE is equal to the angle ABC, therefore the angle DCA is equal 
to the angle ABC, together with twice the angle BEC ; and the same an- 
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glo DCA being the exteriinr an^e of the triangle ABC, ia equal U» the two 
angles ABC, CAB, wherefore the two angles ABC, CAB are equal to 
ABC and twice B£C. Therefore, taking away ABC from both, there 
remains the angle CAB equal to twice the angle B£C, or BEC equal to 
the half of B AC. 



BOOK II. 



The Demonstrations of this Book are no otherwise changed than by in- 
troducing into them some characters similar to those of Algebra, which is 
always of great use where the reasoning turns on the addition or subtrac- 
tion of rectangles. To Euclid's demonstrations, others are sometimes add- 
ed, as Scholiums, in which the properties of the sections of lines are easily 
demonstrated by Algebraical formulas. 



BOOK m. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Tbb definition which Euclid makes the first of this Book is that of equal 
circles, which he defines to be *' those of which the diameters are equal." 
This is rejected from among the definitions, as being a Theorem, the truth 
of which is proved by supposing the circles applied to one another, so that 
their centres may coincide, for ^e whole of the one must then coincide with 
the whole of the other. The converse, viz. That circles which are equal 
have equal diameters, is proved in the same way. 

The definition of the angle of a segment is also omitted, because it does 
not relate to a rectilineal angle, but to one understood to be contained be- 
tween a straight line and a portion of the circumference of a circle. In like 
manner, no notice is taken in the 16th proposition of the angle comprehend- 
ed between the semicircle and the diameter, which is said by Euclid to be 
greater than an acute rectilineal angle. The reason for these omissions has 
already been assigned in the notes on the fifth definition of the first Book 

PROP. XX. 

It has been remarked of this demonstration, that it takes for granted, that 
if two magnitudes be double of two others, each of each, the sum or differ- 
ence of the first two is double of the sum or difference of the other two, 
which are two cases of the 1st and 5th of the 5th Book. The justness of 
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this remark cannot be denied ; and though the cases of the Propositions here 
referred to are the simplest of any, yet the truth of them ought not in strict- 
ness to be assumed without proof. The proof is easily given. Let A and 
B, C and D be four magnitudes, such that Ass2C, and Bs2D ; then A 
+B=2(C+D). For since A=C+C, and B=D+D, adding equals to 
equals, A+B=:(C+D)+(C+D)=2(C+D). So also, if A be greater 
than B, and therefore C greater than D, since A=C+C, and B=D+D, 
taking equals from equals, A— B=(C— D)+(C— D), that is, A— B=3 
(C-b). 



BOOK V. 



The subject of proportion has been treated so differently by those who 
have written on elementary geometry, and the method which Euclid has fol- 
lowed has been sooflen, and so inconsiderately censured, that in these notes 
it will not perhaps be more necessary to account for the changes that I hare 
made, than for those that I have not made. The changes are but few, and 
relate to the language, not to the essence of the demonstrations ; they will 
be explained after some of the definitions have been particularly considered. 

DEF. III. 

The definition of ratio given here has been greatly extolled by some au- 
thors ; but whatever value it may have in the eyes of a metaphysician, it 
has but little in those of the geometer, because nothing conccming the pro- 
perties of ratios, can be deduced from it. Dr. Barrow has very judiciously 
remarked concerning it, ** that Euclid had probably no other design in mak- 
" ing this definition, than to give a general summary idea of ratio to begin- 
'* ners, by premising this metaphysical definition to the more accurate defi- 
** nitions of ratios that are equal to one another, or one of which is greater 
** or less than the other ; I csdl it a metaphysical, for it is not properly a ma- 
** thematical definition, since nothingin mathematics depends on it, or is de- 
'* duced, nor, as I judge, can be deduced, from it.** (Barrow's Lectures, 
Lect. 3.) Dr. Simson thinks the definition has been added by some unskil- 
ful editor; but there is no ground for that supposition, other than what ari- 
ses from the definition being of no use. We may, however, well enough 
imagine, that a certain idea of order and method induced Euclid to give 
some general definition of ratio before he used the term in the definition of 
equal ratios. 

DEF. IV. 

This definition is a little altered in the expression ; Euclid has it, that 
** magnitudes are said to have a ratio to one another, when the less can be 
" multiplied so as to exceed the greater." 
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DEF. V. 



One of the chief obstacles to the ready understanding of the 5th Book of 
Euclid, is the difficulty that most people find of reconciling the idea of pro- 
portion which they have already acquired, with the account of it that is 
given in this definition. Our first ideas of proportion, or of proportionality, 
are got by trying to compare together the magnitude of external bodies ; 
and though they be at first abundantly vague and incorrect, they are usually 
rendered tolerably precise by the study of arithmetic ; from which we learn 
to call four numbers proportionals, when they are such that the quotient 
which arises from dividing the first by the second, (according to the com- 
mon rule for division), is the same wiUi the quotient that arises from divid- 
ing the third by the fourth. 

Now, as the operation of arithmetical division is applicable as readily to 
any two magnitudes of the same kind, as to two numbers, the notion of pro- 
portion thus obtained may be considered as perfectly general. For, in arith- 
metic, after finding how often the divisor is contained in the dividend, we 
multiply the remainder by 10, or 100, or 1000, or any power, as it is called, 
of 10, and proceed to inquire how oft the divisor is contained in this new 
dividend ; and, if there be any remainder, we go on to multiply it by 10, 
100, ^c. as before, and to divide the product by the original divisor, and so 
on, the division sometimes terminating when no remainder is left, and some- 
times going on <«2 infinitum^ in consequence of a remainder being left at each 
operation. Now, this process may easily be imitated with any two mag- 
nitudes A and B, providing they be of the same kind, or such that the one 
can be multiplied so as to exceed the other. For, suppose that B is the 
least of the two ; take B out of A as oft as it can be found, and let the quo- 
tient be noted, and also the remainder, if there be any ; multiply this remain- 
der by 10, or 100, &c. so as to exceed B, and let B be taken out of the quan- 
tity produced by this multiplication as oft as it can be found ; let the quotient 
be noted, and also the remainder, if there be any. Proceed with this remain- 
der as before, and so on continually ; and it is evident, that we have an opera- 
tion that is applicable to all magnitudes whatsoever, and that maybe perform- 
ed with respect to any two lines, any two plane figures, or any two solids, ^c. 

Now, when we have two magnitudes and two others, and find that the 
first divided by the second, according to this method, gives the very same 
series of quotients that the third does when divided by the fourth, we say of 
these magnitudes, as we did of the numbers above described, that the first 
is to the second as the third to the fourth. There are only two more cir- 
cumstances necessary to be considered, in order to bring us precisely to 
Euclid's definition. 

First, It is known from arithmetic, that the multiplication of the succes- 
sive remainders each of them by 10, is equivalent to multipl3ring the quantity 
to be divided by the product of all those tens ; so that multiplying, for in- 
stance, the first remainder by 10, the second by 10, and the third by 10, is 
the same thing, with respect to the quotient, as if the quantity to be divided 
had been at first multiplied by 1000 ; and therefore, our standard of the pro- 
portionality of numbers may be expressed thus : If the first multiplied any 
number of times by 10, and then divided by the second, gives the same quo- 
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tiest 88 wlien the third is mnliplied 88 oilen by 10, anA than divided by the 
fourth, the four magnitudes are proportionab. 

Again, it is evident, that there is no necessity in these multiplications for 
eon&ing ourselves to 10, or the powers of 10, and that we do so, in arith- 
BMtic, only for the conveniency of the decimal notation ; we may therefore 
use any multipliers whatsoever, providing we use the same in both cases. 
Hence, we have this definition of jnroportionals, When there are four mag- 
nitudes, and any multiple whatsoever of the first, when divided by the 
second, gives the same quotient with the like multiple of the third, when 
divided by the fourth, the four magnitudes are proportionals, or the first 
has the same ratio to the second that the third has to the fourth. 

We are now arrived very nearly at Euclid's definition ; for, let A, B, C, 
D be four proportionals, according to the definition just given, and m any 
number ; and let the multiple of A by m, that is mA, be divided by B ; and 
first, let the quotient be Uie number n exactly, then also, when mC is divided 
by D, the quotient will be n exactly. But when mA divided by B gives n 
fyr the quotient, mAssnB by the naliire of division, so that when mA=si»B, 
mCsfiD, which is one of &e conditions of Euclid's definition. 

Again, when mA is divided by B, let the division not be exactly perHonn- 
ed, but let n be a wh<^e number less than the exact quotient, then nBZ 
mA, or mA 7 ^B ; and, for the same reason, mC /nD, which is another of 
the conditions of Euclid's definition. 

Lastly, when mA is divided by B,let n be a whole number greater than 
the exact quotient, then mA/nB, and because n is also greater than the 
quotient of mC divided by D, (which is the same with the other qaotieiKt), 
therefore mC/wD. 

Therefore, uniting all these three conditions, we call A, B, C, D, propor- 
tionals, when they are such, that if mA 7nB, mC /nD ; if mAsnB, mCs 
fiD ; and if mA/nB, mC^nD, m and n being any numbers whatsoever. 
Now, this is exactly the criterion of proportionality established by Euclid in 
the 5th definition, and is derived here by generalizing the common and most 
familiar idea of proportion. 

It appears from this, that the condition of mA containing B, whether 
with or without a remainder, as often as mC contains D, with or without a 
remainder, and of this being ttie case whatever value be assigned to the 
number m, includes in it all the three conditions that are mentioned in Eu- 
clid's definition ; and hence, that definition may be expressed a little more 
simply by saying, thaty^ur magnitudes are proportionals^ when any tnuUiple wf 
the first contodns the second, [with or tuithout remainder^) as oft as the sam^ mul- 
tipie of the third contains the fourth. But, though this definition is certainly, 
in the expression, more simple than Euclid's, it is not, as will be found on 
trial, so easily applied to the purpose of demonstration. The three conditions 
which Euclid brings together in his definition, though they somewhat em- 
barrass the expression of it, have the advantage of rendering the demon- 
strations more simple than they would otherwise be, by avoiding all discus- 
sion about the magnitude of the remainder led, afler B is taken out of m A as 
oil as it can be found. All the attempts, indeed, that have been made to de- 
monstrate the properties of proportionals rigorously, by means of other defini- 
tions than Euclid's, only serve to evince the excellence of the method follow- 
ed by the Greek Geometer, and his singular address in the application of it 
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The great objeetioa to the other methods is, that if they are meant to be 
rigonraa, they require two demoostrations to eTery propoaitioii, one when 
the divieioQ of mA into jwits eqoal to B can be exactly perfoxmed, the other 
when it cannot be exactly perfomied whatoTor value be aeaigneid to m, or 
when A and B are what is called incommensuraUe ; and thishst case will 
generally be foond to require an indirect demonstration, or a reduUio ad aXh 



M. D'Alenybext, speaking of the doctrine of proportion, in a discourse 
that contains many exceUent observations, but in which he has overlooked 
Euclid's manner of treating this subject entirely, has the following remark : 
'* On ne peut d^montrer que de cette manidre, (la iMuction i atourde,) la 
" plopart des propositions qui regardent les incommensurables. L'id^e de 
** Tinfini entre au moins implicitemens dans la notion de ces sortes de quaa- 
" tit^ ; et conmie nous n'avons qu'une id^ negatiYe de I'infini, on ne peut 
*' d^montrer directement, et a priarij tout ce qui conoeme I'infini math^ma^ 
** tique." (Encyelopiikf mot OeomitrtB.) 

This remark sets in a strong and just light the difficulty of demonstrating 
the propositions that regard the proportion of incommensurable magnitudes, 
without having recourse to the redueho ad absurdum : but it is surprising, 
that M. D'Alembert, a geometer no less learned than profound, should 
have neglected to make mention of Euclid's method, the only one in which 
the difficulty he states is completely overcome. It is overcome by the in- 
troduction of the idea of indefinitude, (if I may be permitted to use the word), 
instead of the idea of infinity ; for m and n, the multiplien employed, are 
supposed to be indefinite, or to admit of all possible values, sad it is by the 
skilful use of this condition that the necessity of indirect demonstrations is 
avoided. In the whole of geometry, I know not that any happier invention 
is to be found ; and it is worth remsrking, that Euclid i4)pears in another 
of his works to have availed himself of die idea of indefinitude with the 
same success, vis. in his books of Porisms, which have been restored by 
Dr. Simson, and in which the whole analysis turned on that idea, as I have 
shown at length in the Third Volume of the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. The investigations of these propositions were founded 
entirely on the principle of certain magnitudes admitting of iimumerable 
values ; and the methods of reasoning concerning them seem to have been 
extremely similar to those employed in the fifth of the Elements. It is 
curious to remark this analogy between the different works of the same 
author ; and to consider, that the skill, in the conduct of this very refined 
and ingenious artifice, acquired in treating the properties of proportionals, 
may have enabled Euclid to succeed so well in treating the still more dif- 
flciidt subject of Porisms. 

Viewing in this light Euclid's manner of treating proportion, I had no 
desire to change any thine in the principle of his demonstrations. I have 
only sought to improve &e language of them, by introducing a concise 
mode of expression, of the same nature with that which we use in arith- 
metic, and in algebre. Ordinary language conveys the ideas of the diffe- 
rent operations supposed to be performed in these demonstrations so slowly, 
and breaks them down into so many parts, that they make not a sufficient 
impression on the understanding. This indeed will generally happen when 
the things treated of are not represented to the senses by Diagrams, as 
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they cannot be when we reason conceniing magnitude lA general, tm in this 
part of the Elements. Here we ought certainly to adopt the language of 
arithmetic or algebra, which by its Softness, and the rapidity wi& which 
it places objects before us, makes up in the best manner possible for being 
merely a conventional language, and using symbols that have no resem- 
blance to the things expressed by them. Such a language, therefore, I 
have endeavoured to introduce here ; and I am convinced, that if it shall 
be found an improvement, it is the only one of which the fifVh of Euclid will 
admit. In other respects I have followed Dr. Simeon's edition to the accu- 
racy of which it would be difficult to make any addition. 

In one thing I must observe, that the doctrine of proportion, as laid down 
here, is meant to be more general than in Euclid's Elements. It is intended 
to include the properties of proportional numbers as well as of all magni- 
tudes. Euclid has not ^lis design, for he has given a definition of propor- 
tional numbers in the seventh Book, very different from that of proportional 
magnitudes in the fiAh; and it is not easy to justify the logic of this man- 
ner of proceeding ; for we can never speak of two numbers and two magni- 
tudes both having the same ratios, unless the word ratio have in both cases 
the same signification. All the propositions about proportionals here 
given are therefore understood to be applicable to numbers ; and accord- 
ingly, in the eighdii Book, the proposition that proves equiangular parallelo- 
grams to be in a ratio compounded of the ratios of the numbers proportional 
to their sides, is demonstrated by help of the propositions of the fifth Book. 

On account of this, the word ^onfi^y, rather than jimi^Uim20, ought in strict- 
ness to have been used in the enunciation of these propositions, because we 
employ the word Quantity to denote not only things extended, to which 
alone we give the name of Magnitude, but also numbers. It will be suffi- 
cient, however, to remark, that all the propositions respecting the ratios of 
magnitudes relate equally to all things of which multiples can be taken, that 
is, to all that is usually expressed by the word Quantity in its most extend- 
ed signification, taking care always to observe, that ratio takes place only 
among like quantities, (See Def. 4.) 

DEF. X. 

The definition of eonyinmnd ratio was first given accurately by Dr. Simson ; 
for, though Euclid used the term, he did so without defining it I have 
placed this definition before those of duplicate and triplicate ration as it is in 
fact more general, and as the relation of all the three definitions is best seen 
when they are ranged in this order. It is then plain, that two equal ratios 
compound a ratio duplicate of either of them ; three equal ratios, a ratio 
triplicate of either of them, &c. 

It was justly observed by Dr. Simson, that the expression, comptntnd ratio^ 
is introduced merely to prevent circumlocution, and for the sake principally 
of enunciating those propositions vrith conciseness that are demonstrated by 
reasoning ex aquo, that is, by reasoning from the 22d or 23d of this Book. 
This will be evident to any one who considers carei^ly the Prop. F. of thia, 
or the 23d of the 6th Book. 

An objection which naturally occurs to the use of the term coptpowiuiratiOf 
arises from its not being evident how the ratios described in the definitioa 
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determine in any way the ratio which they are said to compound, since the 
magnitudes compounding them are assumed at pleasure. It may be of use 
for removing this difficulty, to state the matter as follows : if there be any 
number of ratios (among magnitudes of the same kind) such that the con- 
sequent of any of them is the antecedent of that which immediately fol- 
lows, the first of the antecedents has to the last of the consequents a ratio 
which evidently depends on the intermediate ratios, because if they are de- 
termined, it is determined also ; and this dependence of one ratio on all the 
other ratios, is expressed by saying that it is compounded of them. Thus, 

if -g , -^, -p, -g-, be any series of ratios, such as described above, the ratio 

A A B 

-=r, or of A to £, is said to be compounded of the ratios -=-, -7^, dtc. The ratio 

-g-, is evidently determined by the ratios -=-, ^r* &^c. because if each of the 

latter is fixed and invariable, the former cannot change. The exact nature 
of this dependence, and how the one thing is determined by the other, it is 
not the business of the definition to explain, but merely to give a name to 
a relation which it may be of importance to consider more attentively. 



BOOK VI. 

DEFINITION II. 



This definition is changed from that of reciprocal figures^ which was of no 
use, to one that corresponds to the language used in the 14th and 15th 
propositions, and in other parts of geometry. 

PROP. A, B, C, &c. 

Nine propositions are added to this Book on account of their utility and 
their connection with this part of the Elements. The first four of them are 
in Dr. Simson's edition, and among these Prop. A is given immediately 
after the third, being, in fact, a second case of that proposition, and capable 
of being included with it, in one enunciation. Prop. D is remarkable for 
being a theorem of Ptolemy the Astronomer, in his Msyalrf Swia^ig^ and the 
foundation of the construction of his trigonometrical tables. Prop. £ is the 
simplest case of the former ; it is also useful in trigonomet^, and, imder 
another form, was the 97th, or, in some editions, the 94th of Euclid's Data. 
The propositions F and G are very aseful properties of the circle, and are 
taken from the Loci Plant uf Apollonius. Prop. H is a very remarkable pro- 
perty of the triangle ; and K is a proposition which, though it has been 
nitherto considered as belonging particularly to trigonometry, is so often of 
use in other parts of the mathematics, that it may be properly ranked among 
elementary theorems of Geometry. 

39 



SUPPLEMENT, 



BOOK I. 

PROP. V. and VI, &c. 



The demonstrationB of the 5th and 6th propositions require the method 
of exhaustions, that is to saj, they prove a certain property to belong to the 
circle, because it belongs to the rectilineal figures inscribed in it, or described 
about it according to a certain law, in the case when those figures ap- 
proach to the circles so nearly as not to fall short of it or to exeeed it, by 
any assignable difference. This principle is general, and is the only one 
by which we can possibly compare curvilineal with rectilineal spaces, or the 
length of curve Imes with the length of straight lines, whether we follow 
the methods of the ancient or of the modem geometers. It is therefore a 
great injustice to the latter methods to represent them as standing on a foun- 
dation less secure than the former ; they stand in reality on the same, and 
the only difference is, that the application of the principle, common to them 
both, is more general and expeditious in the one case than in the other. 
This identity of principle, and afihiity of the methods used in the elementary 
and the higher mathematics, it seems the most necessary to observe, that 
some learned mathematicians have appeared not to be sufficiently aware of 
it, and have even endeavoured to demonstrate the contrary. An instance 
of this is to be met with in the preface of the valuable edition of the works 
of Archimedes, lately printed at Oxford. In that preface, Torelli, the learn- 
ed commentator, whose labours have done so much to elucidate the writ- 
ings of the Greek Geometer, but who is so unwilling to acknowledge the 
merit of the modem analysis, undertakes to prove, that it is impossible, from 
the relation which the rectilineal figures inscribed in, and circumscribed 
about, a given curve have to one another, to conclude any thing concerning 
the properties of the curvilineal space itself, except in certain circumstances 
which he has not precisely described. With this view he attempts to show, 
that if we are to reason from the relation which certain rectilineal figures 
belonging to the circle have to one another, notwithstanding that those 
figures may approach so near to the circular spaces within which they are 
inscribed, as not to differ from them by any assignable magnitude, we shall 
be led into error, and shall seem to prove, that the circle is to the squai^ of 
its diameter exactly as 3 to 4. Now, as this is a conclusion which the dis- 
coveries of Archimedes himself prove so clearly to be false, Torelli argues, 
that the principle from which it is deduced must be false also ; and in this 
he would no doubt be right, if his former conclusion had been fairly drawn. 
But the truth is, that a very gross paralogism is to be found in that part of 
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his reasoning, where he makes a transition from the ratios of the small rect- 
angles, inscribed in the circular spaces, to the ratios of the sums of those 
rectangles, or of the whole rectilineal figures. In doing this, he takes for 
granted a proposition, which, it is wonderful, that one who had studied 
geometry in the school of Archimedes, should for a moment have suppos- 
ed to be true. The proposition is this : If A, B, C, D, E, F, be any num- 
ber of magnitudes, and a, &, c, d, e^f^ as many others ; and if 
A : B : : a : &, 
C : D : : c : rf, 

E : F : : e :/,then die sum of A, C and E will be to the sumofB,Dand 
F, as the sum of a, c and e, to the sum of 6, d aud/, or A-|-C-|-E : B-f-D 
-|-F : : a-|-c-|-« : ^-|-d+/'- Now, this proposition, which Torelli supposes 
to be perfectly general, is not true, except in two cases, tIz. either first, 
when A : C : : a : c, and 

A : E : : a : e ; and consequently, 
B : D : : & : i2, and 

B : F : : 6 :/; or, secondly, when all the ratios of A to B, C to D, E 
to F, ^c. are equal to one another. To demonstrate this, let us suppose 
that there are four magnitudes, and four others, 

thus A : B : : a : 6, and 

C : D : : c : (2, then we cannot haye 
A-f C : B+D : : o-f e : 6-fd, unless either A \Qx\ ai c,and B : D : : & : 
4 ; or A : C : : 6 : (i, and consequently m\h x\ ti d. 

Take a magnitude K, such that a : c : : A : K, and another L, such that 
^ : d : : B : L ; and suppose it true, that A + C : B-^-D : : 
a-f c : &-(-d. Then, because by inversion ; K : A : : c : a, 
and, by hypothesis, A : B : : a : 6, and also B : L : : 6 : <{, 
ex aequo, K : L : : e : d ; and consequently, K : L : : 
C:D. 

Again, because A : K : : a : c, by addition, 

A-l-K : K : : a-fe : c ; and for the same reason, 
B-l-L : L : : h->td : d, or, by inversion, 
L : B-l-L : : J : 6-f d. And, since it has been shewn, that 
K : L : : e : d ; therefore, ex aequo, 



K, A, B, L, 
c, a, 6, d. 



A+K,K,L,B+L, 



A-f K : B+L : : a+c : 6-frf; but by hypothesis, 

A-f C : B-f D : : a-f c : h-\-d, therefore 

A-f K : A-f C : : B+L : B-f D. 
Now, first, let K and C be supposed equal, then it is evident that L and 
D are also equal ; and therefore, since by construction a : e : : A : K, we 
have also a : c : : A : C ; and, for the same reason, & : i^ : : B : D, and 
these analogies from the first of the two conditions, of which one is afikmed 
above to be always essential to the truth of Torelli's proposition. 
Next, if K be greater than C, then, since 

A+K : A+C : : B-f L : B+D, by division, 

A-f K : K— C : : B-f L : L— D. But, as was shewn, 

K : L : : C : D, by conversion and alternation, 

K^C : K : : L— D : L, therefore, ex aequo, 
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A+K : K : : B+L : L, and lutly, by dirision, 

A : K : : B : L, or A : B : : K : L, tliat is, 

A : B : : C : D. 
Wherefore, in this case the ratio of A to B is equal to that of C to D, 
and consequently, the ratio of a to & equal to that of eto d. The same 
may be shewn, if K is less than C ; therefore in every case there are con- 
ditions necessary to the truth of Torelii's fHroposition, which he does not 
take into account, and which, as is easily shewn, do not belong to the mag- 
nitudes to which he applies it. 

In consequence of this, the conclusion which he meant to establish re- 
specting the circle, falls entirely to the ground, and with it the general in- 
ference aimed against the modem analysis. 

It will not, I hope, be imagined, that I have taken notice of these cir- 
cumstances with any design to lessen the reputation of the learned Italian, 
who has in so many respects deserved well of the mathematical sciences^ 
or to detract from the value of a posthumous work, which by its elegance 
and correctness, does so much honour to the English editors. But I would 
warn the student against that narrow spirit which seeks to insinuate itself 
even into the abstractions of geometry, and would persuade us, that ele- 
gance, nay, truth itself, are possessed exclusively by the ancient methods 
of demonstration. The high tone in which Torelli censures the modern ma- 
thematics is imposing, as it is assumed by one who had studied the writings 
of Archimedes with uncommon diligence. His errors are on that account 
the more dangerous, and require to be the more carefully pointed out. 

PROP. IX. 

This enunciation is the same with that of the third of the LHmensio Ctr- 
cuU of Archimedes ; but the demonstration is different, though it proceeds 
like that of the Greek Geometer, by the continual bisection of the 6th part 
of the circumference. 

The limits of the circumference are thus assigned ; and the method of 
bringing it about, notwithstanding many quantities are neglected in the arith- 
metical operations, that the errors shall in one case be all on the side of de- 
fect, and in another all on the side of excess (in which I hnve followed Ar- 
chimedes,) deserves particularly to be observed, as affording a good intro- 
duction to the general methods of approximation. 



BOOK 11. 

DEF. VIII. and PROP. XX. 

Solid angles, which are defined here in the same manner as in Euclid, 
are magnitudes of a very peculiar kind, and are particularly to be remarked 
for not admitting of that accurate comparison, one with another, which is 
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common in the other subjects of geometrical inyesttgation. It- cannot, for 
example, be said of one solid an^e, that it is the haSf, or the (k)uble of an- 
other solid angle ; nor did any geometer ever think of proposing the pro- 
blera'of bisecting a given solid angle. In a word, no multiple or sub-mul- 
tiple of such an angle can be taken, and we have no way of expounding, 
even to the simplest cases, the ratio which one of them bears to another. 

In this respect, therefore, a solid angle differs from every other magni- 
tude that is the subject of mathematical reasoning, all of which have this 
common property, that multiples and sub-multiples of them may be found. 
It is not our business here to inquire into the reason of this anomaly, but it 
is plain, that on account of it, our knowledge of the nature and the proper- 
ties of such angles can never be very far extended, and that our reason- 
ings concerning them must be chiefly confined to the relations of the plane 
angles, by which they are contained. One of the most remarkable of those 
relations is that which is demonstrated in the 21st of this Book, and whi<^ 
is, that all the plane angles which contain any solid angle must together 
be less than four' right angles. This proposition is the 21st of the 1 1th of 
Euclid. 

This proposition, however, is subject to a restriction in certain cases, 
which, I believe, was first observed by M. le Sage of Geneva, in a com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences of Paris in 1756. When the sec- 
tion of the pyramid formed by the planes that contain the solid angle is a 
figure that has none of its angles exterior, such as a triangle, a parallelo- 
gram, &c. the truth of the proposition just enunciated cannot be question- 
ed. But, when the aforesaid section is a figure like that which is annexed, 
viz. ABCD, having some angles such 
as BDC, exterior, or, as they are some- 
times called, re-entering angles, the 
proposition is not necessarily true; 
and it is plain, that in such cases the 
demonstration which we have given, 
and which is the same with Euclid's, 
will no longer apply. Indeed, it were 
easy to show, that on bases of this 
kind, by multiplying the number of 
sides, solid angles maybe formed, such 
that the plane angles which contain them shall exceed four right angles by 
any quantity assigned. An illustration of this from the properties of the 
sphere is perhaps the simplest of all others. Suppose that on the surface 
of a hemisphere there is described a figure bounded by any number of arcs 
of great circles making angles with one another, on opposite sides alter- 
nately, the plane angles at the centre of the sphere that stand on these arcs 
may evidently exceed four right angles, and that too, by multiplying and 
extending the arcs in any assigned ratio. Now, these plane angles con- 
tain a sofid angle at the centre of the sphere, according to the definition of 
a solid angle. 

We are to understand the proposition in the text, therefore, to be true 
only of those solid angles in which the inclination of the plane angles are 
all the same way, or aU directed toward the interior of the figure. To dis- 
tinguish this class of solid angles from that to which the proposition does 
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not apply, it is perhaps best to make use of this criterion, that they are such, 
that when any two points whatsoever are taken in the planes that contain 
the solid angle, the straight line, joining those points, falls wholly within 
the solid angle : or thus, they are such, Siat a straight line cannot meet the 
planes which contain them in more than two points. It is thus, too, that I 
would distinguish a plane figure that has none of its angles exterior, by 
saying, that it is a rectilineal figure, such that a straight line cannot meet 
the boundary of it in more than two points. 

We, therefore, distinguish solid angles into two species : one in which 
the bounding planes can be intersected by a straight line only in two 
points ; and another where the bounding planes may be intersected by a 
straight line in more than two points : to me first of these the proposition 
in the text applies, to the second it does not. 

Whether Euclid meant entirely to exclude the consideration of figures 
of the latter kind, in all that he has said of solids, and of solid angles, it is 
not now easy to determine : it is certain, that his definitions involve no 
such exclusion ; and as the introduction of any limitation would conside- 
rably embarrass these definitions, and render them difiicult to be understood 
by a beginner, I have left it out, reserving to this place a fuller explanation 
of the d^culty. I cannot conclude this note without remarking, with the 
historian of the Academy, that it is extremely singular, that not one of all 
those who had read or explained Euclid before M. le Sage, appears to 
have been sensible of this mistake. {Memoires de VAcad. des Sciences^ 
1756, Hist, p. 77.) A circumstance that renders this still more singular 
is, that anotner mistake of Euclid on the same subject, and perhi^ of all 
other geometers, escaped M. le Sage also, and was first discovered by 
Dr. Simson, as will presently appear. 

PROP. IV. 

This veiy elegant demonstration is from Legendre, and is much easier 
than that of Euclid. 

The demonstration given here of the 6th is also greatly simpler than 
that of Euclid. It has even an advantage that does not belong to Legen- 
dre's, that of requiring no particular construction or determination of any 
one of the lines, but reasoning from properties common to every part of 
them. The simplification, when it can be introduced, which, however, 
does not appear to be always possible, is, perhaps, the greatest improve- 
ment that can be made on an elementary demonstration. 

PROP. XIX. 

The problem contained in this proposition, of drawing a straight line per- 
pendicidar to two straight lines not in the same plane, is certainly to be ac- 
counted elementary, although not given in any book of elementary geome- 
try that I know of before that of Legendre. The solution given here is 
more simple than his, or than any other that I have yet met with : it also 
leads more eauily, if it be required, to a trigonometrical computation. 
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BOOK in. 

D£F. II. and PROP. I. 

These relate to similar and equal solids, a subject on which mistakes have 
prevailed not unlike to that which has just been mentioned. The equality 
of solids, it is natural to expect, must be proved Uke the equality of plane 
figures, by showing that they may be made to coincide, or to occupy the 
same space. But, though it be true that all solids which can be shewn to 
coincide are equal and similar, yet it does not hold conversely, that all solids 
which are equal and similar can be made to coincide. Though this asser- 
tion may appear somewhat paradoxical, yet the proof of it is extremely 
simple. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, of which the equal sides are AB and 
AC ; from A draw A£ perpendicular to the base BC, and BC will be bisected 
in £. From £ draw ED perpendicular to the 
plane ABC, and from D, any point in it, draw 
DA, DB, DC to the three angles of the tri- 
angle ABC. The pyramid DABC is divided 
into two pyramids DABE, DACE, which, 
though their equality will not be disputed, 
cannot be so applied to one another as to coin- 
cide. For, though the triangles ABE, ACE 
are equal, BE being equal to C£, EA common 
to both, and the angles A£B, AEC equal, be- 
cause they are right angles, yet if these two 

triangles be applied to one another, so as to jl" -X -^ 

coincide, the solid DACE will nevertheless, -K^ O 

as is evident, fall without the solid DABE, for the two solids will be on the 
opposite sides of the plane ABE. In the same way, though all the planes 
of the pyramid DABE may easily be shewn to be equal to those of the py- 
ramid DACE, each to each ; yet will the p3rramids themselves never coin- 
cide, though Uie equal planes be applied to one another, because they are 
on the opposite sides of those planes. 

It may be said, then, on what ground do we conclude the pyramids to 
be equal ? The answer is, because their construction is entirely the same, 
and the conditions that determine the magnitude of the one identical with 
those that determine the magnitude of the other. For the magnitude of 
the pyramid DABE is determined by the magnitude of the triangle ABE, 
the length of the line ED, and the position of ED, in respect of the plane 
ABE ; three circumstances that are precisely the same in the two pyra- 
mids, 80 that there is nothing that can determine one of them to be greater 
than another. 

This reasoning appears perfectly conclusive and satisfactoty ; and it 
seems also very certain, that there is no other principle equally simple, on 
which the relation of the solids DABE, DACE to one another can be de- 
termined. Neither is this a case that occurs rarely ; it is one, that, in the 
comparison of magnitudes having three dimensions, presents itself conti- 
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nually ; for, though two plane figures that are equal and simiiar can always 
be made to coincide, yet, with regard to solids that are equal and similar, if 
they hare not a certain similarity in their position, there will be found just 
as many cases in which they cannot, as in which they can coincide. Even 
figures described on surfaces, if they are not plane surfaces, may be equal 
and similar without the possibility of coinciding. Thus, in the figure de- 
scribed on the surface of a sphere, called a spherical triangle, if we suppose 
it to be isosceles, and a perpendicular to be drawn from the vertex on the 
base, it will not be doubted, that it is thus divided into two right angled 
spherical triangles equal and simiiar to one. another, and which, neverthe- 
less, cannot be so laid on one another as to agree. The same holds in in- 
numerable other instances, and therefore it is evident, that a principle, more 
general and fundamental than that of the equality of coinciding figures, 
ought to be introduced into Geometry. What this principle is has also ap- 
peared very clearly in the course of these remarks ; and it is indeed no 
other than the principle so celebrated in the philosophy of Leibnitz, under 
the name of thb sufficient reason. For it was shewn, that the pyra- 
mids DABE and DACE are concluded to be equal, because each of them 
is determined to be of a certain magnitude, rather than of any other, by 
conditions that are the same in both, so that there is no reason for the one 
being greater than the other. This Axiom may be rendered general by 
saying, That things of which the magnitude is determined by conditions 
that are exactly the same, are equal to one another ; or, it might be ex- 
pressed thus ; Two magnitudes A and B are equal, when there is no rea- 
son that A should exceed B, rather than that B should exceed A. Either 
of these will serve as the fundamental principle for comparing geometrical 
magnitudes of every kind ; they will apply in those cases where the coin- 
cidence of magnitudes with one another has no place ; and they will apply 
with great readiness to the cases in which a coincidence may take place, 
such as in the 4th, the 8th, or the 26th of the First Book of the Ele- 
ments. 

The only objection to this Axiom is, that it is somewhat of a metaphy- 
sical kind, and belongs to the doctrine of the sufficient reason, which is looked 
on with a suspicious eye by some philosophers. But this is no solid objec- 
tion ; for such reasoning may be applied with the greatest safety to those 
objects with the nature of which we are perfectly acquainted, and of which 
we have complete definitions, as in pure mathematics. In physical ques 
tions, the same principle cannot be applied with equal safety, because in 
such cases we have seldom a complete definition of the thing we reason 
about, or one that includes all its properties. Thus, when Archimedes prov- 
ed the spherical figure of the earth, by reasoning on a principle of this sort, 
he was led to a false conclusion, because he knew nothing of the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, which places the particles of that body, though at 
equal distances from the centre, in circumstances very difierent from one 
another. But, concerning those things that are the creatures of the mind 
altogether, like the objects of mathematical investigation, there can be no 
danger of being misled by the principle of the sufficient reason, which at the 
same time furnishes us with the only single Axiom, by help of which we 
can compare together geometrical quantities, whether they be of one, of 
two, or of three dimensions. 
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Legendre in his Elements has made the same remark that nas been just 
stated, that there are solids and other Geometrical Magnitudes, which, 
though similar and equal, cannot be brought to coincide with one another, 
and he has distinguished ihem by the name of Symmetrical Magnitudes. He 
has also giren a very satisfactory and ingenious demonstration of the equa^ 
lity of certain solids of that sort, though not so concise as the nature of a 
simple and elementary truth would seem to require, and consequently not 
such as to render the axiom proposed above altogether unnecessary 

But a circumstance for which I cannot very well account is, that Legen- 
dre, and after him Lacroiz, ascribe to Simson die first mention of such solids 
as we are here considering. Now I must be permitted to say, that no re- 
mark to this purpose is to be found in any of the writings of Simson, which 
have come to my knowledge. He has indeed made an observation concerning 
the Geometry of Solids, which was both new and important, viz. that solids 
may have the condition which Euclid thought sufficient to determine their 
quality, and may nevertheless be unequal ; whereas the observation made 
here is, that solids may be equal and similar, and may yet want the condition 
of being able to coincide with one another. These propositions are widely 
different ; and how so accurate a writer as Legendre should have mistaken 
the one for the other, is not easy to be explained. It must be observed, 
that he does not seem in the least aware of the observation which Simson 
has really made. Perhaps having himself made the remark we now speak 
of, and on looking slightly into Simson, having found a limitation of the 
usual description of equal solids, he had without much inquiry, set it down 
as the same with his own notion ; and so, with a great deal of candour, 
and some precipitation, he has ascribed to Simson a discovery which really 
belonged to himself. This at least seems to be the most probable solution 
of the difficulty. 

I have entered into a fuller discussion of Legendre's mistake than I 
should otherwise have done, from having said, in the first edition of these 
elements, in 1795, that I believed the non-coincidence of similar and equal 
solids in certain circumstances, was then made for the first time. This it 
is evident would have been a pretension as ridiculous as ill-founded, if the 
same observation had been made in a book like Simson's, which in this 
country was in every body's hands, and which I had myself professedly 
studied with attention. As I have not seen any edition of Legendre's Ele- 
ments earlier than that published in 1802, I am ignorant whether he or I 
was the first in making the remark here referred to. That circumstance 
is, however, immaterial ; for I am not interested about the originality of the 
remark, though very much interested to show that I had no intenton of ap- 
propriating to myself a discovery made by another. 

Another observation on the subject of those solids, which, with Legendre, 
we shall call Symmetrical, has occurred to me, which I did not at first 
think of, viz. that Euclid himself certainly had these solids in view when he 
formed his definition (as he very improperly calls it) of equal and similar solids. 
He says that those solids are equal and similar, which are contained under 
he same number of equal and similar planes. But this is not true, as Dr. 
Simson has shewn in a passage just about to be quoted, because two solids 
may easily be assigned, bounded by the same numbe; of equal and similar 
planes, which are obviously unequal, the one being contained within the 

40 
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other. Simson obBerves, that Euclid needed only to hare added* that the 
equal and similar planes must be similarly situated, to have made his dee- 
cription exact. Now, it is true, that this addition would have made it exact 
in one respect, but would haTe rendered it imperfect in another ; for though 
all die solids having the conditions here enumerated, are equal and similar, 
many others are equal and similar which have not those conditions, that is, 
though bounded by the same equal number of similar planes, those planes 
are not similarly situated. The symmetrical solids have not their equal 
and similar planes similarly situated, but in an order and position directly con- 
trary. Euclid, it is probable, was aware of this, and by seeking to render 
the description of equal and similar solids so general, as to comprehend so- 
lids of both kinds, ha» stript it of an essential condition, so that solids ob- 
viously unequal are included in it, and has also been led into a very illogical 
proceeding, that of defining the equality of solids, instead of proving it, as if 
he had been at liberty to fix a new idea to the word equal every time that 
he applied it to a new kind of magnitude. The nature of the ^fficulty he 
had to contend with, will perhaps be the more readily admitted as an apo- 
logy for this error, when it is considered that Simson, who had studied the 
matter so carefully, as to set Euclid right in one particular, was himself 
wrong in another, and has treated of equal and similar solids, so as to ex- 
clude the symmetrical altogether, to which indeed he seems not to have at 
all adverted. 

I must, therefore, again repeat, that I do not think that this matter can 
be treated in a way quite simple and elementary, and at the same time 
general, without introducing the principle of the suffietent reason as stated 
above. It may then be demonstrated, that similar and equal solids are 
those contained by the same number of equal and similar planes, either with 
similar or contrary situations. If the word contrary is properly understood, 
this description seems to be quite general. 

Simson's remark, that solids may be unequal, though contained by the 
same number of equal and similar planes, extends also to solid angles 
which may be unequal, though contained by the same number of equal 
plane angles. These remarks he published in the first edition of his Eu- 
clid m 1756, the very same year that *M. le Sage communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences the observation on the subject of solid angles, men- 
tioned in a former note ; and it is singular, that these two Geometers, with- 
out any communication with one another, should almost at the same time 
have made two discoveries very nearly connected, yet neither of them com- 
prehending the whole truth, so that each is imperfect without the other. 

Dr. Simson has shewn the truth of his remark, by the following reascm- 
ing. 

" Let there be any plane rectilineal figure, as the triangle ABC, and from 
a point D within it, draw the straight line DE at right angles to the plane 
ABC ; in DE take DE, DF equal to one another, upon the opposite sides 
of the plane, and let G be any point in EF ; join DA , DB, DC ; E A, EB, 
EC ; FA, FB, FC ; GA, GB, GC : Because the straight line EDF is at 
riffht angles to the plane ABC, it makes right angles with DA, DB, DC, 
which it meets in that plane ; and in the triangles EDB, FDB, ED and 
DB are equal to FD, and DB, each to each, and they contain right angles ; 
therefore the base EB is equal to the base FB ; in the same manner E A is 
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equal to FA, and EC to PC : and in the triangles EBA, FB A, £B, BA are 
equal to PB, BA, and the base EA is equal to the base FA ; wherefore 
the angle EBA is equal to the angle FBA, and the triangle EBA equal 
to the triangle FBA, and the other angles equal to the other angles ; there- 
fore these triangles are similar: In the same manner the triangle EBC is 
similar to the triangle FBC, and the trian^ E AC to FAC ; therefore there 
are two solid figures, each of which is contained by six triangles, one of them 
by three triangles, the common vertex of which is the point O, aad their 
iMses the straight lines AB, BC, C A, and by three other triangles the com- 
mon vertex of which is the point E, and their bases the same lines AB, BC, 
CA. The other solid is contained by the same three triangles, the common 
vertex of which is 6, and their bases AB, BC, CA ; and by three other tri- 
angles, of which the common vertex is the point F, and their bases the same 
straight lines AB, BC, CA : Now, the three triangles GAB, OBC, G€A 
are common to both solids, and the three others EAB, EBC, ECA, of the 
first solid have been shown to be equal and similar to the three others, 
FAB, FBC, FCA of the other solid, each to each ; therefore, these two 
solids are contained by the same number of equal and similar planes : But 
that they are not equal is manifest, because the first of them is contained m 
the other : Therefore it is not universally true, that solids are equal which 
are contained by the same number of equal and similar planes." 

" Cor. From this it appears, that two unequal solid angles may be con- 
tained by the same number of equal plane angles.** 

'* For the solid angle at B, which is contained by the four plane angles 
EBA, EBC, GBA, 6BC is not equal to the solid angle at the same point 
B, which is contained by the four plane angles FBA, FBC, GBA, GBC ; 
for the last contains the other. And each of them is contained by four 
plane angles, which are equal to one another, each to each, or are the self- 
same, as has been proved : And indeed, there may be innumerable solid 
angles all unequal to one another, which are each of them contained by 
plane angles that are equal to one another, each to each. It is likewise 
manifest, that the before-mentioned solids are not similar, since their solid 
angles are not all equal." 



PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 



DEFINITIONS, &c. 

Trigonoxstrt is defined in the text to be the application of Number 
to express the relations of the sides and angles of triangles. It depends 
therefore, on ihe 47Ui of the first of Euclid, and on the 7th of the first of the 
Supplement, the two propositions which do most immediately connect 
together the sciences of Arithmetic and Geometry. 

The sine of an angle is defined above in the usual way, viz. the perpen- 
dicular drawn from one extremity of the arc, which measures the angle on 
the radius passing through the other ; but in strictness the sine is not the 
perpendicular itself, but Uie ratio of that perpendicular to the radius, for it 
is this ratio which remains constant, while the an^e continues the same, 
though the radius vary. It might be convenient, therefore, to define the 
sine to be the quotient which arises from dividing the perpendicular just 
described by the radius of the circle. 

So also, i£ one of the sides of a ri^ht angled triangle about the right an- 
gle be divided by the other, the quotient is the tangent of the angle op- 
posite to the first-mentioned side, drc. But though this is certainly the 
rigorous way of conceiving the sines, tangents, &c. of angles, which are 
in reality not magnitudes, but the ratios of magnitudes ; yet as this idea is 
a little more abstract than the common one, and would also involve some 
change in the language of Trigonometry, at the same time that it would 
in the end lead to noSdng that is not attained by making the radius equal 
to unity, I have adhered to the common method, though I have thought 
it right to point out that which should in strictness be pursued. 

A proposition is left out in the Plane Trigonometry, which the astro- 
nomers make use of in order, when two sides of a triangle, and the angle 
contained by them, are given, to find the angles at the base, without 
making use of the sum or difierence of the sides, which, in some cases, 
when only the Logarithms of the sides are given, cannot be conveniently 
found. 
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THEOREM. 

Tjf, as the greater of any two sides of a triangle to the less, so the radius to the 
tangent of a certain angle ; then wiU the radius be to the tangent of the dijfe* 
rence hetuseen that angle and half a right angle, as the tangent of half the 
sum of the angles, at the base of the triangle to the tangent of half their 
difference. 

Let ABC be a triangle, the sides of 
which are BC and CA, and the base 
AB, and let BC be greater than CA. 
Let DC be drawn at right angles to 
BC, and equal to AC ; join BD, and 
because (Prop. 1.) in the right angled 
triangle BCD, BC : CD : : R : tan 
CBD, CBD is the angle of which the 
tangent is to the radius as CD to BC, 
that is, as CA to BC, or as the least 
of the two sides of the triangle to the 
greatest. 

But BC+CD : BC— CD : : tan ^(CDB+CBD) : 
tan J(CDB-CBD){Prop. 5.); 

and also, BC+CA : BC— CA : : tan ^ (CAB+CBA) : 
tan I (CAB — CBA). Therefore, since CDsCA, 
Un I (CDB+CBD) : tan \ (CDB— CBD) : : 
tan I (CAB+CBA) : tan ^ (CAB— CBA). But because the 
angles CDB+CBDs90o,tan } (CDB+CBD) : 
tan \ (CDB— CBD) : : R : tan (45©- CBD), (2 Cor. Prop. 8.) , 
therefore, R : tan (450— CBD) : : tan 4 (CAB+CBA) : 
tan 1(CAB— CBA) ; and CBD was already shewn to be such an angle 
that BC : CA : : R : tan CBD. 




Cor. If BC, CA, and the angle are given to find the angles A and B ; 
find an angle E such, that BC : CA :: R : Un £ ; then R : tan (450— £) 
: : tan ^ (A+B) : tan \ (A— B). Thus \ (A— B) is found, and \ (A+B) 
being given, A and B are each of them known. Lem. 2. 

In reading the elements of Plane Trigonometry, it may be of use to ob- 
serve, that the first five propositions contain all the rules absolutely neces- 
sary for solving the different cases of plane triangles. The learner, when 
he studies Trigonometry for the first time, may satisfy himself with these 
propositions, but should by no means neglect the others in a subsequen* 
perusal. 

PROP. VII. and VIII. 

I have changed the demonstration which I gave of these propositions in 
the first edition, for two others considerably simpler and more concise, given 
me by Mr. Jardine, teacher of the Mathematics in Edinburgh, formerly 
one of my pupils, to whose ingenui^ and skill I am very f^sA to bear tips 
public tettiniony. 



SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. 



PROP. V. 

The angles at the base of an isosceles si^erical triangle are symmetrical 
magnitudes^ not admitting of being laid on one another, nor of coinciding, 
notwithstanding their equality. It might be considered as a sufficient 
proof that they are equal, to observe that they are each determined to be 
of a certain magnitude rather than any other, by conditions which are pre- 
cisely the same, so that there is no reason why one of them should be 
greater than another. For the sake of those to whom this reasoning may 
not prove satisfactory, the demonstration in the text is given, which is 
stticUy geometrical. 

For the demonstrations of the two propositiona that are given in the end 
of the Appendix to the Spherical Trigonometry, see Elements Sphsricorum, 
Theor. 66. apud Wolfii Opera Math. tom. iii. ; Trigonometrie par Cagnoli 
( 463 ; Trigonometrie Spherique par Mauduit, ( 165. 
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